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Places of Meeting 


Richmond, Va., May 8-10, 1900 

St. Louis, Mo., September 19-20, 1901 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 12-15, 1902 
Mackinac Island, Mich., August 3-5, 1903 
Kansas City, Mo., September 7-8, 1904 
Atlantic City, N. J., September 5-7, 1905 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 5-6, 1906 
New York, N. Y., September 4-5, 1907 
Hot Springs, Ark., September 8-10, 1908 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 17-18, 1909 
tichmond, Va., May 4-5, 1910 

Boston, Mass., August 16-17, 1911 
Denver, Colo., August 20-22, 1912 
Nashville, Tenn., August 20-21, 1913 
Detroit, Mich., August 25-26, 1914 

San Francisco, Calif., August 6-7, 1915 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 1-2, 1916 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 27-28, 1917 
Chicago, Ill., August 12-13, 1918 

New York, N. Y., August 25-26, 1919 
Washington, D. C., May 5-6, 1920 

New Orleans, La., September 5-6, 1921 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 14-15, 1922 
Asheville, N. C., September 3-4, 1923 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-26, 1924 

Des Moines, Iowa, August 24-25, 1925 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 13-14, 1926 
St. Louis, Mo., August 22-23, 1927 
Portland, Me., August 20-21, 1928 
Rapid City, S. Dak., August 26-27, 1929 
Baltimore, Md., May 5-6, 1930 

Miami, Fla., July 27-28, 1931 

Toronto, Canada, August 22-23, 1932 
Madison, Wis., August 28-29, 1933 
Washington, D. C., May 7-8, 1934 
Portland, Ore., August 5-6, 1935 
Dallas, Texas, August 24-25, 1936 

New York, N. Y., August 16-17, 1937 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 22-23, 1938 
Atlanta, Ga., August 21-22, 1939 
Richmond, Va., May 6-7, 1940 

Detroit, Mich., August 18-19, 1941 
Denver, Colo., August 17-18, 1942 
Columbus, Ohio, September 9-10, 1943 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 7-8, 1944 
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Glenn Llewellyn Jenkins 


Thomas Jenkins came from Wales to America as a boy 
with three brothers, a sister, and his parents in 1852. The 
family became established on a farm near Bangor in the beau- 
tiful and fertile hills east of the Mississippi River in south- 
western Wisconsin. Thomas, the oldest son, later purchased a 
farm in Pleasant Valley near the original family homestead 
and the village of Leon. He met and married Laura Elizabeth 
Rathbun of English-Scotch-Irish descent, the daughter of a 
farmer. Gathorne M., the oldest child, was born in 1890, Lyel 
N. in 1892, Meleta L. in 1894, Hallet T. in 1896, and the young- 
est, Glenn Llewellyn, on March 25, 1898. Two of these chil- 
dren are now practicing law, Gathorne in Missouri and Lyel 
in Wisconsin. Hallet, a partly disabled veteran of World War 
I, after serving as county sheriff for four years, became a Wis- 
consin dairy farmer. Meleta is the wife of a professor of Ag- 
ricultural Economics at the University of Idaho. The mother, 
now 77 years of age, continues to live on the home farm in 
Wisconsin, where since her own children reached maturity, 
she has raised and given the benefit of an education to three 
children from the Wisconsin State School. 


It was in this farm environment that Glenn Llewellyn Jen- 
kins grew up and received his primary education in the dis- 
trict school. The regular routine of his childhood years con- 
sists of farm chores, especially milking cows, then school, and 
then more chores. Nevertheless, there was time for trout 
fishing in the spring fed stream that ran through the farm, 
for trapping and hunting, for reading, anl for regular attend- 
ance on Sundays at the Congregational Church three miles 
away. In 1914 he entered the high school at Sparta, Wiscon- 
sin, and earned his board and room working for a general 
practitioner of medicine, cutting the grass, shovelling the 
walk, milking the cow, tending the horses, and overhauling 
the Model T Ford, and occasionally went on calls and served as 
assistant to the doctor. Upon graduation from high school in 
1917, he returned to the farm and assisted in its operation, 
since his older brothers were in the armed forces of World 
War I. He entered the University of Wisconsin in February, 
1918, as a pre-medical] student, became a member of the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps in the fall of 1918, and upon his 
discharge entered the School of Pharmacy, graduating from 
the three year course in 1921 and from the four year course in 
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1922. During his college years he earned his way by acting 
as the janitor of a building which housed a drug store and 
medical and dental offices and working in the store. His sum- 
mer vacations were spent working as a station manager for 
the H. J. Heinz Company, except for one summer when he 
worked in the harvest fields of South Dakota. He had planned 
to accept full-time employment with the Heinz Company when 
he received notice that he had been appointed Hollister Fellow 
at the University of Wisconsin. After receiving his M. 8S. de- 
gree in 1923, he was appointed assistant instructor to the 
most inspirational teacher that American pharmacy has pro- 
duced, Dr. Edward Kremers, and continued in this position 
and carried on graduate work until June, 1926, when he earned 
the Ph. D. degree. The next year he served as instructor in 
pharmacy and in 1927 was called to the University of Mary- 
land School of Pharmacy where he served for nine years as 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. In 1936 he was called 
to the University of Minnesota where he served until 1941, 
when he was called to be the dean and professor of pharma- 
ceutical chemistry of the Purdue University School of Phar- 
macy. Throughout his teaching career Dean Jenkins has di- 
rected his energies in a large measure toward the establish- 
ment of sound graduate educational programs in pharmacy. 
He is the co-author of two textbooks, “Quantitative Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry” and “The Chemistry of Organic Medicinal 
Products.” He is the author of more than fifty papers that 
have appeared in the leading pharmaceutical and chemical 
journals. The Ebert Medal for research was awarded to him 
in 1936. 


It was during his last year of graduate work and assistant 
instructorship that he had as his assistant one of his former 
students, Serena Elizabeth Forberg, a graduate in pharmacy 
from the University of Wisconsin. She performed her duties 
so well that the relationship was made permanent through 
marriage on June 29, 1926. They now have four children: 
Serena Elizabeth, 16 years old, is a senior in high school; 
Thomas Nelson, 11 years old, will enter junior high school this 
year ; Glenn Llewellyn, Jr., age 9, is in grade school; and Carol 
Ruth, age 3. Twin boys born in 1931 passed away soon after 
birth from pneumonia. 


Dean Jenkins has always been active in organizations. He 
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is a member of Theta Chi, Phi Delta Chi, Kappa Psi, Sigma Xi, 
Gamma Alpha, Phi Lambda Upsilon, and Rho Chi. He served 
as the national president of Rho Chi from 1930 to 1934 and 
was instrumental in its reorganization. In the American 
Pharmaceutical Association he has worked on many commit- 
tees, served as chairman of the Section on Education and 
Legislation and of the Scientific Section, served on the Council 
for six years and as chairman of the Council for two years, 
and as chairman of the House of Delegates. A member of 
the American Chemical Society, he has taken an active part 
in the work of the Purdue Section. In the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science he has been chairman of 
the Subsection on Pharmacy and a member of the Council 
since 1938. He is a member of the Revision Committee of the 
United States Pharmacopeeia and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Reagents and a member of the National Formulary 
Revision Committee and chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Chemicals. Since 1941 he has been chairman of the Indiana 
Inter-professional Health Council. In the Lafayette commu- 
nity he takes an active interest in and is a director and the 
vice-president of the Rotary Club, is a director of the West 
Lafayette Youth Recreation Center, a member of the History 
of Science Club, and of the faculty club. He claims as his 
chief hobby the training of creative scientific thinkers and 
workers in pharmacy. He never misses an opportunity to en- 
gage in his childhood love of fishing and hunting. Golf, pref- 
erably with a group of his graduate students, is an enjoyed 
seasonal recreation. As a member of the pharmacy team in 
the faculty bowling league, he does not boast of his average. 
The greatest of his pleasures is found with his family amid 
the tumultous activity and peace of his home. 


Such is the story of the ancestry and the record of accom- 
plishments of the new president of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. Throughout his career Dean Jen- 
kins has demonstrated a superior ability and a sincerity and 
honesty of purpose and a tolerance toward others that has 
won for him the confidence and the affection of his colleagues 
and qualifies him preeminently to direct the affairs of the As- 
sociation through these critical days of the pre-post war 
period. 


Rufus A. Lyman 
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The President’s Address 


FOREST }. GOODRICH 
University of Washington 


For the third successive year we have come together for 
our annual meeting with the ugly visage of war still upon us. 
Thirty-three months have passed since we girded ourselves for 
the all-out struggle, and many milestones have been left be- 
hind. The rapid succession of events cannot help but leave us 
a little perplexed, and make us wonder what the road ahead 
will be like. Many obstacles have obstructed our paths during 
these past three years, and we must consider whether or not 
we have been charting our course and synchronizing our ef- 
forts to meet these conditions. Never before has the need for 
team work and self-sacrifice been greater for the accomplish- 
ment of educational aims. As long as the men and women 
representing the sixty-one colleges carry forth the principles 
and ideals upon which the Association was founded, future 
progress will be assured. 


Upon assuming the office of President last September, one 
of my first responsibilities and duties was the appointment of 
committees for the ensuing year. I endeavored, so far as pos- 
sible, to select as the chairmen of the various committees men 
who, by their work in the past, had evidenced a strong inter- 
est in the particular nature of the duties which would be 
theirs. The members of these committees were also selected 
because of their special interests in certain problems of the 
Association. In appointing committees, I tried to select rep- 
resentatives from as many member colleges as seemed prac- 
tical. Early in the year, I reported to you very briefly by bul- 
letin some of the major issues being considered by the com- 
mittees, and during these meetings their activities will be re- 
viewed by the respective chairmen. 


The Council 


During the past year I have had the inspiring experience of 
reviewing the addresses of Past-Presidents of our Associa- 
tion. Each report serves as a chapter in the life history of our 
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profession and constitutes an historical record of our prob- 
lems, endeavors, and accomplishments. 


Until twelve years ago, two major obstacles were hinder- 
ing our educational program, namely, the lack of a standard 
curriculum and the absence of any procedure for setting up 
minimum requirements. It is significant to note that these 
two problems have been brought before each annual Associa- 
tion gathering. A fairly uniform curriculum was inaugur- 
ated as a guide for the member colleges, and an independent 
accrediting agency was established, the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education. 


The Council, since its inception, has been a pillar of 
strength to pharmaceutical education. It has achieved much 
in its comparatively short life. Perhaps the greatest single 
accomplishment has been the preparation of uniform stand- 
ards for schools and colleges eligible to hold membership in 
our Association. Inspections of all member schools have been 
made, the standards revised, and the status of pharmaceutical 
education in this country appraised. The Council is an ac- 
crediting agency whose over-all functions are to represent the 
three national pharmacy associations and to lend strength and 
support to our member colleges. It has now become a recog- 
nized agency by all American accrediting organizations and is 
fostered by the American Council on Education. 


Our Council is laboring under the greatest difficulty. The 
war emergency has thrown many obstacles in its path. The 
program at first projected has had to be altered so that the 
Council could devote its efforts to many critica] and unusual 
problems that have arisen. We may not and do not always 
agree with the action taken by its members, but we must have 
faith and trust in those who have been chosen to serve. We 
shall be rendering a valuable service to pharmacy by standing 
unitedly behind our Council and giving the support that it de- 
serves. 


Retail Pharmacy 


Twelve years ago this fall, we entered a new era in phar- 
maceutical education in which all member colleges were re- 
quired to offer a minimum of four years of training for all 
students. The syllabus adopted at that time has been a guide 
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during these years in strengthening and building the curricu- 
la. Professional courses have been increased with some liber- 
alizations in pre-pharmacy subjects such as English, and 
mathematics and other sciences. Our accredited colleges have 
met higher standards with respect to faculty personnel, equip- 
ment, and teaching. Potential opportunities for an enlarged 
research program have been presented, and more colleges are 
now prepared to offer graduate work. The seeds planted in 
1932 have, without question, borne fruit. 


We know, however, that pharmacy is suffering from ail- 
ments which the four year course has not cured. These mal- 
adies have been long standing and are deep rooted, and unfor- 
tunately we seem to have made slow progress in correcting 
them. That pharmacy has not been accorded recognition 
along with the other health professions has been driven home 
forcibly during this war period. Pharmacy can only be recog- 
nized as a public health profession and accepted as such when 
it is practiced with the dignity of its calling. We must realize 
that there are pharmacists, and some are graduates from our 
schools, who are not contributing what they should to the 
health needs of our citizens. 


The opportunity for pharmacy to gain its rightful prestige 
and to meet the demands which are expected of it is in the 
hands of the retail pharmacists. The profession is judged in 
a large measure by the type of service rendered in retail drug 
stores. It is true that many drug stores are maintaining their 
practices in keeping with the high ideals of pharmacy, but 
there is a great number who offer little evidence that their 
principal function is to contribute to the health needs of the 
community. In too many of the drug stores of America, the 
display windows bespeak the service that can be expected 
from within—windows filled with cigarette placards and dum- 
mies, wine tonics, and at certain seasons of the year, fishing 
tackle, baseball equipment, or swimming paraphernalia. And 
what is most regrettable is that often this is the only sign to 
indicate that the store is a drug store. Professional service 
too often seems to be relegated to the inconsequential. The 
atmosphere is such that the prospective customer is invited to 
shop in the store but to go elsewhere if health measures are 


sought. 


| 
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Until those retail druggists who are lacking in profession- 
al pride about-face and cease to make food, liquor. tobacco, 
and miscellaneous items rather than health supplies their 
chief purpose for existence, much of our efforts in behalf of 
pharmaceutical education will have been wasted. The great 
majority of the pharmacists have had their training in our 
schools. Perhaps in some way we have been at fault in not 
giving them the proper urge toward the ideals of pharmacy. 
I believe that our schools and state boards of pharmacy at 
their various district meetings should give serious considera- 
tion to a program for improving the practice of retail phar- 
macy in the different areas. It is imperative that we enlist 
the retail druggists themselves in such a move if permanent 
good is to be achieved. I, therefore, recommend that our 
schools and state boards of the several districts set up a pro- 
gram whereby the cooperation of the different state associa- 
tions may be secured in the promotion of a better practice of 
pharmacy. 


The National Committee on Public Information 


Considerable attention during the past few months has 
been given to a program set forth by the National Pharmacy 
Committee on Public Information. The Committee has indi- 
cated its earnest desire to advance the standing of the profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public. The individual’s impression of 
the practice of pharmacy must emanate, in general, from the 
retail drug stores; hence, a public relations program which 
starts in these stores can be of inestimable value. Such a 
movement deserves the cooperation of all the branches of 
pharmacy— industry, individual pharmacists, and boards and 
colleges alike. 


Too often the achievements of pharmacy are devoid of rec- 
ognition by the public. The press seldom portrays the con- 
tributions of the pharmacist’s role in the maintenance of pub- 
lic health and the high professional character which is in 
keeping with the best practices of the profession. We know 
from experience that high school advisers are so often unable 
or unwilling to inform students about the opportunities of- 
fered by pharmacy training. If we believe that our profes- 
sion, like medicine and dentistry, can profit by a program to 
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promote a better understanding of its values and objectives, 
the men behind the move are entitled to our sympathetic and 
continued support. 


A concerted effort is being made to relieve the war-time 
shortage of pharmacists. It is not, however, likely that the 
situation will be alleviated for some time to come. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the number of men and women graduated 
from our schools annually would have been more than ade- 
quate to meet professional requirements. It will be a serious 
mistake if we do not in the future see to it that the quality and 
quantity of graduates are in keeping with the demands for 
their profesional services. This is a responsibility that must 
be delegated to our colleges and boards of pharmacy. 


A Post-War Consideration 


It would appéar that the time is not far off when we shal! 
need to put our post-war planning into effect. Our Association 
is cognizant of the serious consideration that is and must be 
given to the major problems which will! face our colleges and 
students upon the termination of the war. The Post-War 
Planning Committee under Dean Wilson, a committee to con- 
sider the service courses offered in the Armed Forces with 
Dean E. R. Serles as chairman, and the Committee on Alumni 
Activities directed by Dr. T. D. Rowe have been making com- 
prehensive studies of these perplexing questions during the 
past year. An article, ““Major Issues Confronting Post-War 
Pharmaceutical Education” by Dean B. V. Christensen, ap- 
peared in a recent number of the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education and portrayed clearly some of the im- 
portant obligations. 


The most urgent need of the future, as I see it, will be the 
rebuilding of our faculties. A large proportion of our staffs 
are on leave and no doubt many will return to their education- 
al work. However, there are also many who will go into the 
field of industry or will follow other scientific and professional 
callings. It is going to be a difficult task to recruit men and 
women who are the products of years of training and exper- 
ience in pharmaceutical education. We must be prepared for 
the many adjustments which will be inevitable in a peace-time 
program for undergraduates and graduates. The load will be 
heavy. The strength of any college and the contributions 
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which can be expected of it are and will be measured by the 
quality of its staff. We must reinforce the main props of our 
colleges with strong and virile faculties. 


Acceleration of Curricula 


We all know that since the summer of 1941 many of our 
colleges of pharmacy, like most other professional schools, 
have been offering accelerated courses to make graduation 
possible after a minimum of thirty-two months instead of the 
usual four years. The By-Laws of our Association were 
changed to permit such a program of training because it was 
felt that acceleration would make a real contribution to the 
nation’s war effort. Now, however, it appears that the time 
has come to “de-accelerate,” that is, to restore the full four- 
year course as the minimum standard for graduation in phar- 
macy. Some of our colleges, in fact, have already taken the 
lead in this restoration. 


The plain fact is that acceleration has not produced the re- 
sults expected. It has contributed very little to the war effort. 
Selective Service made no provision for the deferment of men 
students who wished to enter pharmacy schools, and students 
who had already begun their professional training were de- 
ferred only if they could graduate in twenty-four months. 
Since last July, there has been no provision whatever for the 
deferment of any students in our accelerated courses. The 
idea seemed to prevail that a large number of registered phar- 
macists could be drawn from civilian life without seriously 
undermining essential pharmacy service for the general pub- 
lic during the war. As a result our accelerated courses have 
not functioned to aid the war effort materially. Most of us 
will undoubtedly now agree that the accelerated courses 
should never have been established. 


There is another fundamental reason for discontinuing ac- 
celeration now. It actually threatens to undermine the sound- 
ness of professional training in pharmacy. Experience has 
shown that the cramming which students must do in the shor- 
tened course tends to give them “mental indigestion.” There 
simply is not time for that assimilation of knowledge and skill 
which is necessary to the highest professional achievement. 
Moreover, the attempt to crowd four years’ work into three 
years or less is reducing the efficiency of instruction. Many 
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of the men of our faculties are tired mentally and physically. 
Their heavy teaching loads and the unbroken routine are not 
merely dulling the fine edge of teaching efficiency, but are re- 
ducing the quality and extent of research. In the long view, 
neither the public nor the profession can profit from such con- 
ditions. 


The danger, however, is even more deep-seated and serious 
than the reduction of efficiency. In an article in the April is- 
sue of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Dean Rogers has suggested that the primary reason pharma- 
cy was not included with medicine and dentistry in the Fed- 
eral Government’s subsidized accelerated professional] train- 
ing programs was the feeling among at least some govern- 
ment officials that the standards of pharmaceutical education 
had not “kept pace with achievements in other professions.” 
He went on to suggest that the large amount of time many 
pharmacists spend merchandizing non-professional goods has 
undermined the standing of our profession before the public. 
In view of these facts, it seems clear that in the post-war fu- 
ture, one of our first and greatest responsibilities will be the 
raising of standards in pharmaceutical education. Perhaps 
we shall need to require a year or more of pre-professional! 
study as is done in medicine and dentistry. Perhaps we shall 
need to reorganize some of our professional courses. What- 
ever the changes we adopt, however, the fact is perfectly 
clear that the existence of an accelerated course of study is a 
heavy “ball-and-chain” limiting, if not preventing, any steps 
of progress we might take. Fundamental improvements can 
hardly be made while we are trying to cram students through 
the shortened course. The sooner we cast it off, the better we 
shall serve our students and the public. 


To begin with, acceleration was an expedient. It has pro- 
duced little, if any, good. If continued, it threatens to ham- 
string future progress. The time has come to restore the four 
year course of study. I recommend, therefore, that on and 
after October 1, 1945, the member schools of our Association 
shall discontinue their accelerated programs and the normal 
four year curriculum be reaffirmed. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


Several years ago, a group of men representing the entire 
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drug industry visualized a plan for giving aid in a substantial 
manner for the promotion of pharmaceutical education. They 
believed that pharmaceutical education in itself is a matter of 
vital concern to all engaged in the production and distribution 
of health needs. The outgrowth of the coordinated ideas of 
these men was the establishment of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. The men whose names are as- 
sociated with this functioning organization are not only repre- 
sentatives of the retail and wholesale channels of industry, but 
are men from our own Association as well. 


The inception of the Foundation was no doubt predicated 
upon the fact that the success of the pharmaceutical industry 
is dependent upon the profession as a whole and more par- 
ticularly on the young men and women trained in our educa- 
tional institutions. Accordingly, our colleagues in industry 
have shown a sincere desire to render assistance to the educa- 
tional program through a monetary plan. 


The prospectus of the Foundation clearly sets forth the ob- 
jectives of the organization and the direction in which the 
greatest effort will be expended. The “will” and “will nots” 
are most laudable and deserve our sympathetic support and 
consideration. The Foundation’s program is a broad one and 
during this emergency their efforts are being directed to the 
support of our faculties and undergraduate students. The 
funds furnished for scholarships are for the express pur- 
pose of bringing superior students into pharmacy. Each 
school to which funds are made available are solely responsi- 
ble for the selection of the recipients of the awards or schol- 
arships. 


The Foundation is very young. It would seem providential 
that it should come into existence and be able to render its 
service to pharmaceutical education during this critical period. 
When peace returns, the re-adjustment period will require the 
utmost consideration by men of vision and strength in the pro- 
fession, and education and industry will need more than ever 
the help of each other to meet the challenge. 


The officers and directors of the Foundation have indicated 
their earnest desire to be guided in their educational] and pro- 
fessional activities by our Association. Inasmuch as collabo- 
ration on matters of mutual concern to the American Founda- 
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tion for Pharmaceutical Education and the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy will be for the best interests of 
pharmacy, I recommend that the Executive Committee of our 
Association be delegated to advise with the Foundation if and 
when requested by the Foundation. 


Post-Graduate Study and Research 


Recently there appeared in the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education, an article by Alpheus W. Smith, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Ohio State University, which epito- 
mizes the modern concept of functional graduate education. 
While it is true that some of our colleges have had graduate 
programs for years, it is also true that the general compre- 
hension of their value is late in coming. Dean Smith’s inspir- 
ing paper should do much to shake away the last vestiges of 
doubt from the minds of educators backward or hesitant in 
the formulation of graduate divisions. Also, as Dean Newton 
pointed out in his presidential address of a year ago, our col- 
leges must awaken to their opportunity for service to the 
profession in the field of graduate research. Having in mind 
the ideals presented by these two educators, I would like to 
comment on graduate research. 


I do not need to remind you that we are no longer merely 
training students in the art of compounding. We are training 
them to be scientists and reposing in them the responsibility 
for serving the health of the nation. Recent scientific ad- 
vances have opened up great areas for exploration. New sub- 
stances await pharmaceutical development and application. 
The basic sciences whose knowledge and techniques we use, 
have developed so rapidly and in so many different ways that 
specialization is necessary. At the same time the boundaries 
between fields of science are breaking down; so that the solu- 
tion of many research problems requires wide ranges of spe- 
cialized technical knowledge. Because of these conditions the 
day of the individual research worker has passed; team work 
is now imperative. We must not only move rapidly into the 
newly opened areas; we must move into them systematically 
and with the utmost coordination of effort. If we fail to do 
so, we shall not merely suffer a decline in professional efficien- 
cy; we shall encourage a kind of intellectual paralysis which 
might even lead to the withering of our professional body. 
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Knowledge, like muscular tissue, does not remain static; it 
grows or shrivels, advances or declines. A broad and system- 
atic research program is our only sure means of avoiding de- 
cay and promoting growth in the knowledge and skills which 
are the body and substance of our profession. 


Again, I scarcely need to remind you that a broad and co- 
operative program of research depends primarily on men. It 
is true that we face problems of finance and equipment, but 
the fundamental problem of our attempts to push against the 
frontiers of knowledge is the adequate training of investi- 
gators. Study of basic pharmacy and technical skills alone 
will not suffice. Our research men must indeed be competent 
in the knowledge and skills of pharmaceutical service; they 
must be schooled in both theoretical principles and practical 
applications. But at the same time they must be men who can 
bridge the gap between pure science and technology without 
becoming on the one hand too theoretical or on the other hand 
too narrowly technical. They must above all be scholars, men 
with imagination and initiative and a broad vision of the 
needs of our profession and of the public we serve. They 
must be creative thinkers and leaders. 


Where, then, shall we look for such men? Who shall train 
them, and who shall assume leadership in planning their re- 
search work? 


Should we look to our undergraduate colleges of pharmacy 
to provide leadership and training in research? It is true 
that the work in basic pharmacy provided by these schools 
lays a necessary foundation for research work. It is also true 
that they have made substantial contributions to progress in 
research, Nevertheless, we cannot fairly expect them to do 
two jobs at once. The essential function of the undergraduate 
course is to give students a mastery of the accumulated know!- 
edge and practices of our profession. Such primary training 
in itself does not produce fully competent investigators, nor 
develop in them a broad vision of scholarly aims. The under- 
graduate course, in our profession as in other related profes- 
sions, should concentrate on the task of training competent 
practitioners. 


Leadership is essentially the task of the graduate colleges. 
They have no monopoly on exploration and discovery in the 
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world of knowledge, but in our present educational hierarchy 
their distinctive and special responsibility is the planning and 
promotion of research. Our colleges of pharmacy, therefore 
—at least more of our colleges of pharmacy—should prepare 
themselves to develop well-rounded programs of advanced 
training. They must provide the vision and the program and 
train the investigators who are to expand the frontiers of 
knowledge. As Dean Smith has so well said, “A graduate 
school cannot delegate this responsibility to any other agency 
without losing its birthright.” 


In Memoriam 


Within the past year, a distinguished friend and colleague 
has passed from our midst, Dean H. V. Arny. We mourn his 
passing, but his monumental contributions to pharmacy will 
be a lasting testimonial of his devotion to his profession. His 
loyalty to his friends and the wisdom of his counsel will be 
missed in the years to come. Sympathy and condolences have 
already been extended by officers of the Association. I recom- 
mend, nevertheless, that an appropriate resolution be pre- 
pared and sent to the family of our departed member. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, may I express my sincere appreciation to 
all of the members who have so generously and sympathetical- 
ly assisted me during the year. I am especially grateful to the 
Executive Committee, the secretary, and the committee chair- 
men for their untiring efforts and their wise counsel pertain- 
ing to Association matters. May we soon enter the post-war 
era of peace and again have with us those men and women 
who are helping to make future meetings possible. 


Dr. Ralph Bienfang, University of Oklahoma, who is writing a his- 
tory of military pharmacy in the United States, has been informed by 
the Chief of the Reference Division of the Army Medical Library at 
Washington that it is impossible for them to check the Confederate 
States Medical and Surgical Journal for pharmacy regulations and or- 
ders since there is no index to that journal. This is a regrettable situa- 
tion and one worthy of being remedied. If there is someone who has ac- 
cess to this journal who would undertake this task, a real contribution 
to historical pharmacy in this country would be made. 
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Comparative Achievements of Accelerated and 
Non-accelerated Groups of Students in the 
College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Minnesota* 


CHARLES H. ROGERS and PALMER O. JOHNSON 


University of Minnesota 


Introduction 


Expressions of opinion indicate that the majority of phar- 
maceutical educators and others are opposed to substituting 
an accelerated course in pharmacy for the non-accelerated 
course of four years of nine months each. The principle rea- 
sons for these opinions are: (1) the inability of students to 
properly digest the material given them on this forced educa- 
tional diet; (2) the mental and physical fatigue it imposes 
upon the instructional staff; (3) it precludes students from 
obtaining any part of the year of practical experience required 
by law, during the summer vacation periods. No doubt other 
reasons could be advanced to support their contention. In- 
quiries have shown that in the majority of cases these opin- 
ions are based either upon impressions or upon cursory 
studies of accomplishments by the students and the effective- 
ness of the instruction. No published data comparing the ef- 
fectiveness of instruction and student accomplishment be- 
tween student groups on the accelerated and non-accelerated 
bases, arrived at by a statistical analysis of available data, 
was found for students in pharmacy. Even though the sam- 
ple of students on an accelerated program was comparatively 
small, it was decided to compare their accomplishment records 
with those of a group of students who had comparable pre- 
dicted honor-point ratios and who had pursued like courses of 
the same credit value under the same instructors, on the non- 
accelerated basis. These data were compiled and submitted 
for expert statistical analysis. The details of this study to- 
gether with the conclusions that may be drawn from the study 
follow. 


* Grateful acknowledgement is given to the University of Minnesota Commit- 
tee en Educational Research for financial assistance in carrying out this investiga- 
tion. 
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Statistical Analysis of the Observations 


The preliminary study.—The only satisfactory way of 
finding out whether the achievements of accelerated and non- 
accelerated groups of students are alike or different is in the 
application of statistical methods to the measures of their ac- 
complishments. In an exploratory study of the problem it 
was found that there appeared to be a differentiation between 
the two groups. This preliminary study consisted of a com- 
parison of the honor-point ratios based upon the first quarter’s 
work in the senior year of a sample of twenty-three June, 
1942, graduates, who had followed the usual program, with 
the ratios of the same number of March, 1943, graduates, who 
were on the accelerated basis, that is, had carried on their 
work on a successive four-quarter basis. The courses for the 
respective groups were as follows: 


June, 1942, Graduates March, 1943, Graduates 
Non-accelerated Basis (After Accelerated Basis (After 
summer vacation) 4 Qrs. work) 
Credits Subject Credits 
Pharmacy 57f (Dispensing) 4 Pharmacy 58 su. (Dispensing) 4 
Pharm. Chem. 56f (Quant. Pharm. Chem. 56 su. 4 
Pharm. Chem.) 4 Pharm. Chem. 58 su. 3 
Pharm. Chem. 58f (Pharm. Pharm. Chem. 161 su. 3 
Bio-Chem.) 3 Pharmacology 2 su. 4 
Pharm. Chem. 16lf (Org. — 
Med. Prod.) 3 Total 18 
Pharmacology 2f 3 
Total 17 


It is clear that to obtain an unbiased comparison of the 
achievements of the two groups, it was necessary to determine 
the learning potentialities of the students and to make correc- 
tions for the inequalities should they exist. The most rigor- 
ous basis for determining the learning abilities was consid- 
ered to be the predicated achievement of students upon en- 
trance to the College of Pharmacy. The predicated honor- 
point ratios are obtained from a multiple regression equation 
which makes use of a knowledge of the high-school] achieve- 
ment, the scholastic record in the pre-professional program, 
and performance on aptitude tests in science and mathematics. 


We present in Table I the means and standard deviations 
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of the honor-point ratios of each of the two groups under com- 
parison. 


Table 1—Comparison on Honor-point ratios of the Non-Accelerated 
and Accelerated Groups (Preliminary Study) 


Predicted H. P. R. Earned H. P. R. 

Standard Standard 

Group N Mean deviation Mean deviation 
Non-accel. 23 1.462 0.420 1.353 0.744 
Accel. 23 1.489 0.475 1.319 0.721 


The two groups agreed quite closely in predicated honor-point 
ratios. In earned honor-point ratios the average of the non- 
accelerated group was 1.353 and of the accelerated group 
1.319. The former was also slightly more variable as indi- 
cated by its standard deviation of .744 as compared with one 
of .721 for the latter. The difference between the means was 
not statistically significant after adjustment for the inequali- 
ties of the two groups with respect to predicted honor-point 
ratios. 


While no rigorous conclusion could be drawn from the 
preliminary study, the findings suggested that it might be 
worthwhile to pursue the investigation further on a broader 
observational basis. The results of the more comprehensive 
investigation follow. 


The principal study.—The primary materia] for the main 
investigation consisted of three samples of students on the 
non-accelerated basis and of one sample of student on the ac- 
celerated basis. Sample 1 of the former consisted of 23 stu- 
dents who were June, 1942, graduates; sample 2, of 32 June, 
1940, graduates; and sample 3, of June, 1941, graduates. The 
sample of students on the non-accelerated basis was com- 
prised of 41 March, 1943, graduates. The courses upon which 
the honor-point ratios were calculated were those of the third 
quarter, senior year: 


Subject Credit 
Pharmacy Dispensing) 4 
Pharm. Chem. (Org. Med. Prod.) 3 
Professional electives: 3 


Industrial Mfgr. Pharm. 
Hospital Pharm. 

Food and Drug Anal. 
Biological assay 


Total 10 
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The non-accelerated group took these courses in the usual 
manner, that is, in the third quarter of the senior year; the 
accelerated group took these courses after six quarters of con- 
tinuous work. 


It was first necessary to determine whether or not the 
three samples of non-accelerated students were homogenous 
with respect to achievement. The appropriate statistical tests 
for this determination are the analysis of variance and the 
analysis of covariance, the latter for partialling-out here the 
factor of predicated honor-point ratios. The estimates for the 
three groups were in satisfactory agreement since no signifi- 
cant differentiation was found among them. This justified 
the pooling together of the results for the three groups of dif- 
ferent years to give a consolidated value for the aggregate of 
81 non-accelerated students. 


In Table 2 the constants of the sample of 81 non-acceler- 
ated students are compared with those of the sample of 41 ac- 
celerated students. 


Table 2—Comparison on Honor-point ratios of the Non- 
Accelerated and Accelerated Groups (Principal Study) 


Predicted H. P. R. Earned H. P.R. 

Standard Standard 

Group N Mean deviation Mean deviation 
Non-acc. 81 1.184 0.526 1.684 52: 
Acc. 41 1.222 0.642 1.190 .573 


On the basis of the average predicted honor-point ratio, 
the two groups appeared nearly equal. The accelerated group 
appeared to be more variable with a standard deviation of 
.642 as compared with one of .526 for the non-accelerated 
group. The mean of the non-accelerated group exceeded that 
of the accelerated group by nearly one-half of an honor-point 
ratio. It is also to be noted that the non-accelerated group ap- 
peared to have exceeded prediction, a mean earned honor- 
point ratio of 1.684 with a mean predicted honor-point ratio 
of 1.184, while the accelerated group fell a little short of pre- 
diction. 


The presumed difference, however, must be tested as to its 
reality. For this purpose, the appropriate test of significance 
is the analysis of variance test and the analysis of covariance 
to correct for the inequalities in the two groups with respect 
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to predicted honor-point ratios. The results of the analysis 
of variance and covariance are given in Table 3. 


Table 3—Analysis of Variance and Covariance for reduced ty? 


Reduced 
Source of Variation 4d.f. Sum of Squares Mean Square F 
Within groups 119 33.72 2.83 
Between groups ] 6.82 6.82 2.41 
Total 120 40.54 
* Degree freedom 


The conclusion which can be drawn from the test of sig- 
nificance is that the null hypothesis, i. e., that there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the means of the two groups of the 
earned honor-point ratios after partialling-out the factor of 
predicted honor-point ratio, is rejected at the 10 per cent 
level. This is usually a higher probability value than the 
statistician accepts for rejection of the null hypothesis, since 
the lower level of significance is usually specified as a proba- 
bility value of 5 per cent. The levels fixed, however, are en- 
tirely arbitrary. In the issue under consideration here it is 
doubtful that administrators would make a change from a 
non-accelerated to an accelerated program, even if the su- 
perior achievement of the non-accelerated group has not been 
more convincingly demonstrated. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The introduction of war-time training programs in col- 
leges and universities has given new importance to the prob- 
lems of the length and continuity of the training period. Cer- 
tainly to decide whether the emergency programs should have 
something permanent to contribute or be purely temporary, is 
one of the fundamental questions relating to the evaluation of 
their accomplishments. The study reported here dealt with a 
particular aspect of the problem, viz, a comparison of the 
achievement of a group of students who had followed an ac- 
celerated program with the achievement of students who had 
pursued the conventional non-accelerated program. 


The chief conclusion drawn from the findings is that the 
achievement of students under the non-accelerated program 
was superior to that of those who followed the accelerated 
program. While the difference cannot be said to be highly 
statistically significant it would likely be held to be highly ed- 
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ucationally significant by the majority of administrators in 
pharmaceutical education, since they would not likely be will- 
ing to supplant their usual programs with innovations until 
the superiority of the latter had been convincingly demon- 
strated. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL STUDYING CONSCRIPTION 


George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, 
has announced that George Fort Milton, editor, historian and economist, 
is now engaged in a comprehensive study of the historical background of 
compulsory military service. The study, which is being financed by the 
Committee on Youth Problems of the Council was requested by repre- 
sentatives of all the constituent members of the Council at a conference 
in Washington on May 4. Mr. Milton is analyzing the conscription ex- 
periences of France, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, Sweden, Japan and 
the United States. Particular attention is being given to the social im- 
pacts on government and education at all levels, and especially training 
for the professions. 


Dr. Zook in stressing the importance of the study said, “Inasmuch 
as several bills are now before the Congress proposing legislation to 
make mandatory one uninterrupted year of military training for young 
men of 18, the American people will soon be faced with the question of 
deciding whether this country needs continued universal military con- 
scription. We must, therefore, have the light of experience upon which 
to base our decision. This matter, obviously, is one of particular con- 
cern to educators. We believe that the history of conscription through- 
out the world provides one sound basis for evaluating the present pro- 


posals.” 


A new unit-type hospital car has been designed and is now being 
built for use in the United States. It is ten feet longer, is air-condi- 
tioned, accommodates 38 patients and attendant personnel. Each car 
has two rows of triple-tiered beds, two compartments with three beds 
each, a stainless steel kitchen equipped with refrigeration, ice cream 
cabinet and coal range; a receiving room with four foot side doors for 
loading and unloading litter patients; two roomettes, each with toilet 
and shower, for the medical staff or seriously ill patients; and a baggage 
compartment. The car also carries a modern pharmacy unit and steril- 
izing equipment and in case of emergency either hte receiving room or 
one of the roomettes can be converted quickly into an operating room. 
The Glenon-type, steel-frame beds are adjustable and unoccupied center 
bunks can be dropped to provide seating accommodations for ambulatory 
patients. 
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Summary of Proceedings of the 1944 Meeting of 
The American Association of Colleges 


of Pharmacy 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy was held at the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 7 and 8, 1944. One hundred for- 
ty-two representatives from fifty-five member-colleges were in 
attendance. Representatives from several non-member col- 
leges attended the general sessions. 


President Goodrich called the meeting to order and Dean 
Curry offered prayer. Upon completion of the roll call of col- 
leges by Secretary Eidsmoe, President Goodrich made the fol- 
lowing appointments: Committee on Resolutions,—R. A. 
Kuever, Chairman, P. A. Foote, E. O. Leonard ; Committee on 
Nominations,—T. D. Rowe, Chairman, H. George DeKay, 
L. D. Hiner; Auditing Committee,—David W. O’Day, Chair- 
man, and Ear! P. Guth. 


Address of the President 


President Goodrich in his comprehensive and thought- 
provoking address referred briefly to the events of the thirty- 
three months since the start of the war, and pointed out that 
never before has the need of teamwork and self-sacrifice been 
greater for the accomplishment of educational aims. 


Commenting on the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, the President indicated that perhaps its greatest 
single accomplishment has been the preparation of uniform 
standards for schools and colleges eligible to hold membership 
in our Association. He stated that the Council has now be- 
come a recognized agency by all American accrediting organ- 
izations and is fostered by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. In connection with retail pharmacy he pointed out that 
the profession is judged in large measure by the type of serv- 
ice rendered in retail drug stores and urged that our schools 
and state boards of pharmacy give serious consideration to a 
program for improving the practice of retail pharmacy in the 
different areas of the country. He further urged support for 
the program of publicity as set forth by the National Phar- 
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macy Committee on Public Information. Among post-war 
considerations the most urgent need of the future will be the 
rebuilding of our faculties since the strength of any college 
and the contributions which can be expected of it are and will 
be measured by the quality of its staff. He showed that accel- 
eration had not produced the results which had been hoped 
for, that instead it actually threatens to undermine the sound- 
ness of professional training in pharmacy and called for its 
abandonment at an early date. Speaking of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education he said, “The 
Foundation is very young. It would seem providential that 
it should come into existence and be able to render its service 


to pharmaceutical education during this critical period.” 
Commenting on post-graduate study and research he pointed 
out that the undergraduate course should concentrate on the 
task of training competent practitioners and that to the grad- 
uate college belongs the responsibility for the planning and 
promotion of research. He advocated that more of our col- 
leges of pharmacy prepare themselves to develop well rounded 
programs of advanced training. “They must provide the 
vision and the program and train the investigators who are 
to expand the frontiers of knowledge.’ He paid tribute to 
Dr. H. V. Arny, former dean of Columbia University, College 
of Pharmacy. The address was received and the recommenda- 
tions referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Secretary-Treasurer Eidsmoe reported all member-col- 
leges had paid dues, with the exception of the University of 
the Philippines, College of Pharmacy, which, according to ac- 
tion taken at the 1942 annual meeting, is to be carried in good 
standing without payment of dues for the duration of the 


War. 


The balance in regular funds consists of $3105.22 in the 
checking account and a war savings bond of $1000.00, making 
a total of $4105.22 in current funds. The Fund for the Study 
of Pharmacy has $571.26 in a savings account and $3500.00 in 
government bonds, making a total of $4071.26 in this fund. 
The balance in the Vick Chemical Company Research Fund is 
$379.21. 
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The report also submitted figures showing the cost of pub- 
lication of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 


tion. 


The complete report appears in this issue of the Journal. 
It was accepted and the Auditing Committee reported the ac- 
counts to be correct. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


Chairman Christensen reported 1,669 entering students 
for the year 1943-44, a decrease of 18.4 percent from the 1942- 
43 enrollment. Of the new entering students, 344 had had 
previous college training. Of 461 students for whom drug 
store experience was reported, 131 had less than one year and 
330 had more than one year. The total number of students 
enrolled in the fall of 1943 was 3546, of which 2404 were men 
and 1142 were women. Of the men, 348 were under 18 and 
356 were classified 4-F. During the 1943-44 year 1162 were 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharma- 
cy, a decrease of 26.6 per cent from the previous year. Ad- 
vanced degrees were awarded as follows: Master of Science, 
26; Doctor of Philosophy, 9. Honorary degrees awarded 
were: Master of Pharmacy, 1; Doctor of Pharmacy, 2; Doc- 
tor of Laws, 2; Doctor of Science, 1. 


Replies to a questionnaire sent out in the early part of Oc- 
tober, 1943, indicated it was the opinion of the colleges the 
War Emergency Committee should continue its efforts to se- 
cure more favorable terms for deferment of pharmacy stu- 
dents. 


At the request of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education a sub-committee of the Executive Commit- 
tee was appointed to formulate a statement of policy for 
awarding Foundation scholarships and grants-in-aid. The 
statement of policy as prepared was approved by a majority 
of the colleges with the understanding modifications would be 
made as experience should indicate to be desirable. 


On invitation from the officers of the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical] Education a joint meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees of the Foundation and of the Association 
was held at Foundation Headquarters in New York City, 


. 
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April 3, 1944. A full day was devoted to a discussion of prob- 
lems confronting pharmacy and pharmaceutical education. 


Advantage was taken of the fact that all members of the 
Executive Committee would be in New York City for the 
joint meeting with the Foundation to schedule a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee for April 2, 1944, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. At this interim meeting consideration was 
given to a number of important matters requiring immediate 
attention. 


Activities of the chairman of the Executive Committee 
during the year included attendance at a number of meetings 
of committees and related organizations and the preparation 
and submission of informative statements and reports for the 
use of various committees, governmental agencies, and related 
organizations. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on the Relation of Boards 
and Colleges 


Dean Johnson, general chairman, reported meetings were 
held in all but one of the eight districts. A summary of each 
of the district meetings held is included in the report. Prob- 
lems which were considered at the district meetings included: 
(1) The efficiency of secondary school training in arithmetic ; 
(2) Evaluation of credits in military service programs; (3) 
Protection of our educational standards; (4) Inauguration of 
legislation establishing minimum standards of technical 
equipment; (5) Coordination of academic study and practical 
experience; (6) Establishment of a year of pre-pharmacy 
training as a requirement for the study of pharmacy; (7) The 
desirability that faculty members should have had practical 
experience in pharmacy. The recommendations directed to 
the Association were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The report was received.* 

Report of the Committee on Libraries 

The report which was submitted by Chairman Lee, re- 
ferred to the list of ““Pharmaceutical Journals and Their Ab- 
breviations” published in the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education for April, 1943, in an effort to urge the use 


* The meeting of District No. 8 was held t 
report A supplementary report covering it activities 
regular committee report 
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of suggested abbreviations for titles. The report also includ- 
ed a list of text books in history, ethics, and literature of 
pharmacy, a list of text books in materia medica, including 
pharmacology, pharmacognosy, and toxicology, and Supple- 
mentary List No. 3 of the journals. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


Chairman Rowe reported this committee, which during 
recent years has concerned itself primarily with the refresher 
course situation in the member-colleges, this year enlarged its 
scope by the addition of two problems, namely: (1) What 
plans should the colleges make for students returning after 
the war who withdrew during a school session, and (2) What 
plans should the colleges make for giving refresher courses to 
graduate registered pharmacists who have been in the armed 
forces. Already some schools have made elaborate plans for 
these two post-war problems, but differences of opinion con- 
cerning the problem are widespread. The committee believed 
the refresher courses offered to men discharged from the 
armed services should be given separately from those offered 
to civilian pharmacists who have had continuous contact with 
pharmacy. The report was received and the recommendations 
contained therein were referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


Report of the Committee on Problems and Plans 


Chairman Lyman acknowledged that one of the major 
tasks assigned to the committee was the study of the problem 
of the deterioration of drugs and drug preparations, but stat- 
ed that the war had necessitated suspension of this phase of 
the committee’s work. Instead the activities of the commit- 
tee have been devoted largely to a consideration of the Syl- 
labus with special reference to the titles Advanced Pharmacy 
I, Pharmacy of Inorganic Substances and Advanced Phar- 
macy II, Pharmacy of Organic Substances. The conclusions 
reached by the chairman of the committee in his seventy-three 
page report are: (1) In the discussion of the Pharmacy of 
Inorganic or Organic Substances educators do not have the 
same conception of what pharmacy is or what the objectives 
of pharmacy are. (2) The majority opinion is that this enti- 
ty is not adequately treated in our present courses in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. (3) The general opinion is that what is 
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now called the Pharmacy of Inorganic and Organic substances 
can be more appropriately named. (4) The general belief is 
that the material included in the Syllabus under the titles of 
Advanced Pharmacy I and II should not be included in dis- 
pensing since it is basic material which the student should 
master before he takes up dispensing. (5) It is commonly 
believed that our courses in dispensing are already too limited 
for time. (6) Some feel this basic material could be given in 
the course in pharmaceutical chemistry or in dispensing if the 
proper adjustments are made and if properly qualified in- 
structors could be obtained for such courses. 


The chairman expressed his belief that it was not within 
the province of the Committee on Problems and Plans to work 
out the details of a pre-pharmacy curriculum since that clear- 
ly is the function of the Syllabus Committee. He believes, 
however, that the findings of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee representing a cross section of the best thought in the 
educational field should be made available to the Syllabus 
Committee for such aid as it may be to that group in its im- 
portant task in curriculum building. The report was received 
and the recommendation which it contained was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards 


Chairman Hiner reported the committee had decided to 
limit its attention to one of the most generally controversial 
sections of our By-Laws, namely Article I, Section 7c, which 
reads as follows: “Not less than three years of residence 
study in a college of pharmacy shall be required for the com- 
pletion of the requirements for the Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy degree.” The committee raised the following 
four questions in connection with this By-Law: (1) What is 
the correct meaning or interpretation of the statement “three 
years of residence study’? (2) Is the requirement justifi- 
able? (3) Is the requirement being lived up to? (4) What 
steps shall we take to insure uniform observance of this re- 
quirement by the member-colleges? In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the statement means credit for general or foundation- 
al subjects should be allowed for not to exceed one year; that 
not less than nine quarters or its equivalent in semesters of 
time shall be devoted to residence study by all students who 


| 
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enter pharmacy with advanced standing from non-pharmacy 
colleges ; and finally that each quarter or semester of this time 
these students shall carry a full academic schedule of courses 
as required by their respective institutions. The committee 
recommended the Association endorse these interpretations of 
our By-Laws. The report was received and the recommenda- 
tions referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Delegates to the American Council 
on Education 


The report was presented by Professor B. Olive Cole, who 
with Dean W. F. Rudd, represented the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy at the two-day conference. The two 
issues of national scope selected for discussion were: “Is it 
wise to commit the United States to a year of compulsory mil- 
itary service ” and “How should a federally financed program 
of education for discharged military personnel operate on the 
federal, state and local levels?” Resolutions previously ap- 
proved by mail ballot by the Council that “it is unwise to com- 
mit the nation at this time to a year of universal military 
service’ were confirmed by the conference. The conference 
voted that a study be made to accumulate data and prepare 
reports on issues on which a positive declaration of policy 
could be made, such reports to be presented to constituent 
members for action when necessary. In connection with the 
federally financed program for discharged military personnel 
resolutions were adopted which emphasized the conviction 
that the control of education should be left to states and local- 
ities rather than to a federal bureau. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Research 


Chairman Lynn in his report explained this committee had 
been created as the result of a recommendation by former 
President Newton. That there is need for such a committee 
is evident from the fact that during the past fifty years most 
of the really important discoveries in materia medica, medi- 
cine, and pharmacy have been made by non-pharmaceutically 
trained individuals. In the belief there are many within the 
field of pharmacy who are qualified to do research of a cred- 
itable nature, this committee has been set up to “stimulate, 
inspire, guide and coordinate their efforts so that, at the least, 
there would be a greater likelihood of doing something that 
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might redound to our credit.” The committee has compiled a 
list of about 250 members of the faculties of our member-col- 
leges who have shown themselves to be interested in research. 
It is planned to complete this roster of available workers as 
well as to add to its information. The committee listed seven 
factors which it considers necessary for the promotion of ef- 
ficient research. The report was received. 


Address, E. Walton Bobst, The National Pharmacy 
Committee on Public Information 


Chairman Bobst listed four objectives of the committee’s 
initial program: (1) To revitalize interest in the profession 
of pharmacy on the part of pharmacists themselves. (2) To 
increase public appreciation for the profession. (3) To at- 
tract desirable young people in greater numbers to take up 
pharmacy asacareer. (4) By the foregoing activities to help 
the national, state and local associations safeguard against 
unjust and discriminatory legislation. In the campaign to re- 
cruit students a poster which was prepared and distributed to 
22,000 high schools throughout the country, brought 30,000 
requests for the booklet “Your Future in Pharmacy” which 
outlines the qualifications, requirements and opportunities for 
a career in pharmacy. In addition to the student poster and 
the booklet, the committee made use of magazines and news- 
papers to publicize to young people the opportunities in the 
profession of pharmacy. Articles on pharmacy in 1500 mag- 
azines, including chamber of commerce publications, parent- 
teachers’ magazines, educational guidance papers, high school 
newspapers and hospital and farm publications, carried this 
publicity to approximately nine million people. 


In a continuation of the student recruiting program a new 
poster has been prepared which is described as more idealistic 
and dramatic in its appeal to young people than was the first 
one. A Speakers’ Bureau has been organized for the purpose 
of addressing groups whose members are in a position to ac- 
quaint young people with information about opportunities in 
pharmacy. Steps have been taken to publicize pharmacy to 
the returned servicemen. The booklet “Your Future in Phar- 
macy” re-written in part to fit this different situation will be 
made available through the 52 Veterans’ Bureaus located 
throughout the country to returned veterans. The address 
was received. 


| 
| 
| 
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Report of Representatives to American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education 


Dean Little named the officers and directors of the Foun- 
dation and listed the membership of the Board of Grants to 
whom he paid high tribute, stating we may feel assured the 
grants of the Foundation will be made as wisely as it is pos- 
sible for human beings to operate. 


From surveys conducted by the Foundation it was revealed 
that 17 colleges of pharmacy would need financial assistance 
the college year 1943-44. The 17 schools requesting aid indi- 
cated a need for $203,000.00 to compensate for lack of funds 
and to balance budgets. The Board of Directors made $100,- 
000.00 available to the Board of Grants for this purpose. The 
Board of Grants after reviewing the various requests made 
appropriations totalling about $60,000.00. 


During 1943 the Foundation provided two $200.00 scholar- 
ships for each of the 64 accredited colleges. These 128 schol- 
arships will be again available in the 1944-45 year. 


The Foundation to date has collected about a half million 
dollars. Consideration is now being given to starting a drive 
for a permanent fund of $5,000,000.00. The income from this 
fund, amounting to about $150,000.00 annually, could be used 
for the purposes set forth in the By-Laws. 


Dean Little stated other grants will be forthcoming not 
only for undergraduate work but also for graduate work and 
research fellowships. The report was received. 


Report of Special Representatives to the Druggists 
Research Bureau 


Chairman Olson reported that during the past year the Di- 
recting Committee held one meeting in Chicago to consider 
the activities which could be undertaken by the Bureau which 
would be helpful to pharmacy proprietors in post-war plan- 
ning. One suggestion was a program on modernizing retail 
pharmacies; another is to undertake additional scientific re- 
search on costs of supplying the various kinds of service and 
merchandise customarily offered in retail pharmacies. No 
decision was reached at the July 10 meeting as to whether 
either or both of these programs should be undertaken. A 
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second meeting was scheduled for September 12. The report 
was received. 


Report of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests 


Chairman Netz reported that because he was required to 
take on special duties which left no time for other activities 
the work of the committee laid dormant until last spring. It 
was obvious to the present committee that the testing pro- 
gram can not be resumed until pharmaceutical education has 
returned to normal so the committee has decided to devote its 
time to planning and preparing for a new program to be put 
into effect as soon as possible after the war ends. In the re- 
vision of the program the following items are being consid- 
ered: (1) Reduction in length of each of the four parts 
(pharmacy, chemistry, pharmacognosy, biology) of the 
achievement test to allow each to be written in a maximum of 
90 minutes. (2) Adjustment of the scope of the material 
covered. (3) Elimination of zoology questions from the bi- 
ology test. (4) The incorporation of the scores on achieve- 
ment tests with the regular grades used as a basis for gradu- 
ation. (5) Increasing the number of schools participating in 
the testing program. (6) Correlation of the scores on pre- 
dictive tests with those on achievement tests. The report was 
received and the recommendation referred to the Committee 


on Resolutions. 
Report of the Committee on Professional Relations 


Chairman Foote pointed out the history of our profession 
has demonstrated the importance of proper professional rela- 
tions with those who are engaged in medicine, dentistry, vet- 
erinary medicine, nursing and all the health professions. The 
report listed a number of suggestions for fields of activity for 
the committee. 


Recognizing that a successful program of professional re- 
lations needs the cooperation of all of the health professions 
the committee asked for authorization to explore the possibil- 
ity of forming a Council on Professional Relations to consist 
of officially delegated representatives from national pharma- 
ceutical, medical, dental, and other health organizations, which 
could assist in executing a coordinated program of profession- 
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al relations. The report was received and the recommenda- 
tions referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Distributive Education 


Chairman Serles reported the accomplishments of the 
Committee have been limited during the past twelve months 
because of the inability of the Subject Matter Committee to 
secure adequate personnel to continue the development of the 
teaching outlines. Of the three major divisions of the educa- 
tional program outlines have been completed for all of Divi- 
sion One and for twelve units of Division Two. The latter 
have been mimeographed and are to be mailed to the colleges 
and boards of pharmacy immediately. A portion of Division 
Three has been prepared but because it has not been edited 
this materia] is still unpublished. The report was received 
and the recommendation referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


Report of the War Emergency Advisory Committee 


Chairman DuMez stated that because a review of the ac- 
tivities of the committee up to the latter part of January, 
1944, was published in the January Journal, this report covers 
only the period from February 1, 1944. He reported Selective 
Service regulations with respect to drafting of pharmacy stu- 
dents at the time the review was prepared permitted defer- 
ment only of those able-bodied male students who could grad- 
uate on or before July 1, 1944. These regulations are stil] in 
effect and as a result student enrollment in the colleges of 
pharmacy has continued to decrease. The committee has 
worked with the War Activities Committee of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and has explored every possibility 
of securing deferment for pharmacy students or otherwise 
alleviating the situation which is now confronting pharmacy. 
A statement was prepared showing the effects of the war 
emergency upon the practice of pharmacy in general and in- 
cluding the effect upon the colleges of the non-deferment of 
pharmacy students. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Scholarships 


Chairman Wilson reported that no matters have been re- 
ferred to the committee during the year and no official meet- 
ing of the committee was held. He commended the work 
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and policies of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. The report was received and the recommendation 
therein contained was referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Report of the Committee on Post-War Planning 


Chairman Wilson stated the report was based on replies to 
a questionnaire which he had sent out to deans and faculty 
members early in the year. The replies in the opinion of the 
committee constitute the best cross section of pharmaceutical 
thinking yet compiled. The following problems were dis- 
cussed: (1) Termination of the accelerated program. (2) 
The admission into our schools of pharmacy of young men and 
women following demobilization. (3) Refresher courses for 
our graduates following discharge from the Service. (4) 
Adoption of a requirement for a pre-pharmacy year. (5) Co- 
ordinating and integrating our curricula with those in the 
schools of medicine, dentistry, public health and nursing in 
order to render a more scientific health service to the public. 
(6) How pharmacy may best qualify itself for more effective 
and more efficient service in the health field. (7) Limitation 
of enrollment in our colleges of pharmacy. (8) How we may 
proceed to interest the higher quality of students in the pro- 
fession of pharmacy. The report was received and the rec- 
ommendations referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of Special Joint Committee to Study Nature 
and Extent of Training in the Armed Forces 


Dean Serles, co-chairman for the colleges, presented the 
report to the Association. He pointed out that the courses 
taken by enlisted personne] will sooner or later be presented to 
college administrators and boards of pharmacy for evaluation. 
He outlined the work of the Armed Forces Institute which he 
explained is divided into two groups of courses. The first 
group consists of courses offered directly by the Institute and 
embraces about 225 self-teaching or group study courses. In 
the second group about 7,000 individual correspondence 
courses are offered through the Institute by approximately 85 
cooperating colleges and universities. Upwards of 250,000 
service personnel have already enrolled for correspondence 
courses and in addition many thousands more are studying in 
group classes in off-duty time. In these groups of correspond- 
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ence courses are listed a number of subjects which are includ- 
ed in the Fifth Edition (tentative) of the Pharmaceutical Syl- 
labus and which, in the judgment of the committee, might be 
considered as meeting a portion of the requirements for grad- 
uation from our member-colleges. The report listed the sub- 
jects which might meet requirements of a pharmacy curricu- 
lum and outlined the method of their administration by the 
Armed Forces Institute. The report was received and the 
recommendations were referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Report of Committee on Formulation of Policy for 
Awarding American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education Scholarships and 
Fellowships 


Chairman Jenkins outlined the policies which had been 
formulated by the committee. He pointed out the Foundation 
has made financial need the prime requirement for awards, 
whereas, the committee believes the primary basis should be 
scholarship. The committee also believes the term “scholar- 
ship” should be reserved for awards made on the basis of 
scholastic ability and an award made on the basis of financial 
need shall be termed a “grant.” The report also contained 
recommendations to the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education for the establishment of a basis for fellow- 
ship grants in aid of research. The report was received and 
the recommendations referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


Report of the Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education 


Dr. Lyman, the Editor of the Journal, called attention to 
several of the features which have been carried on during the 
past year. An effort was made this year to collect and publish 
in the Journal a list of all scientific and educational papers 
and texts produced by members of our faculties for 1943. It 
is hoped to make this an annual feature. Another feature is 
to publish leading articles which come from outside our own 
group, but which have a direct bearing upon pharmacy or 
pharmaceutical education. He urged greater support of the 
section “Pharmaceutical Education on the March,” and point- 
ed out it should be a worthwhile activity to show the advances 
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that are being made in spite of the trying conditions of war. 
The report was received. 


Report of the Historian 


Dr. Urdang reported all but three of the member-colleges 
in the continental United States have replied to the question- 
naire concerning history of the individual colleges. Several 
deans indicated an intention of publishing histories of their 
own schools. In some instances such histories are now in 
preparation and their publication may be expected as soon as 
the general situation permits. The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmacists in the 
Government Service 


The formal report of this committee was made to the 
House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, but Major Einbeck, the chairman of the committee, brief- 
ly presented some phases of that committee’s work to the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. He outlined 
the progress which had been made toward its objective of a 
Pharmacy Corps in the United States Navy. In the Army the 
situation is still unsatisfactory. Provisions of the Pharmacy 
Corps Bill are not being complied with and the 72 officers au- 
thorized by that Bill have not yet been appointed. In the Pub- 
lic Health Service a bill has been passed which recognizes the 
pharmacist as a commissioned officer, and in the Veterans’ 
Administration an increased professional rating has been se- 
cured. 


News of Death of Dr. A. John Schwarz 


The Association was shocked and saddened by the receipt 
of a telegram announcing the accidental death of Dr. A. John 
Schwarz of the University of Tennessee, Schoo] of Pharmacy 
on September 7, 1944. A telegram expressing the sympathy 
of the Association was sent to Mrs. Schwarz. 


Introduction of Representative from Student Branch 
of American Pharmaceutical Association 


President Goodrich introduced Mr. Don Myer of District 
No. 4, Student Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Myer spoke briefly of student interest in educa- 
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tional policies and actions, and assured the college Association 
of their wholehearted support. 


Film: Pharmacy as a Profession 


Mr. Vance R. Littlefield of the Becton, Dickenson Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Scientific Knowledge briefly dis- 
cussed the educational film which the Becton Dickenson Foun- 
dation has produced to interest young people in pharmacy. 
The film, which is in sound, will be turned over to and will be 
distributed by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. It is contemplated the film will be shown in high 
schools, before Parent-Teachers’ Organizations, Women’s 
Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis and other town and local organiza- 
tions where it will be a powerful force in helping to recruit 
students of a high type for pharmacy. 


Report of the Special Representative to National 
Drug Trade Conference 


Dean Little reported that the Conference has not met for 
several years, but it will resume meetings when the war is 
over. 


Report of the Special Representative to the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 


Dean Serles reported he had been graciously received as a 
delegate and that every possible courtesy had been extended 
to him. He commended the National Association of Retail 
Druggists for the seriousness of its interpretation of problems 
related to the training of pharmacists. Its resolution concern- 
ing the maintenance of standards, particularly of registration 
of pharmacists was of the most vigorous type. The program 
has been consistently carried out through the executive offices 
during the year. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Dean Kuever, chairman, presented the following recom- 
mendations: 
From the President’s Address 
1. That our schools and state boards of the several districts set up 
a program whereby the cooperation of the different state associa- 
tions may be secured in the promotion of a better practice of 
pharmacy. 
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The Committee on Resolutions approved the recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


2. That on ard after October 1, 1945, the member-schools of our As- 
sociation shall discontinue their accelerated programs and the nor 
mal! four year curriculum be reaffirmed. 


The Committee on Resolutions disapproved this recom- 
mendation because a similar recommendation somewhat more 
acceptable is found in the report of the Committee on Post- 
War Planning which the Committee on Resolutions will ap- 
prove. 


3. That the Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy be delegated to advise with the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education if and when requested 
by the Foundation. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


4. That an appropriate resolution be prepared and sent to the family 
of the late Dean H. V. Arny. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion stating it was the belief of the Committee this should be 
made the duty of the secretary of the Association. The rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 


From the Committee on the Relation of Boards and Colleges 


1. That the members of District No. 2, Boards and Colleges, go on 
record as opposing vigorously any efforts to lower academic stand- 
ards or efforts to provide pharmacy licensure without full college 
and experience requirement. 


That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy be re- 
quested to work out whatever plans may be deemed wise in th 
protection of our educational standards and in the interest of the 
public health. 


to 


That it is now time that consideration be given for the establish- 
ment of a pre-pharmaceutical year as a requirement for the study 
of pharmacy. 


we 


4. That we recommend to the administration of our colleges of phar- 
macy that it is desirable that their faculty members should have 
had practical experience in pharmacy, and especially to those fac- 
ulty members teaching practical pharmacy subjects. 
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The Committee on Resolutions approved the above recom- 
mendations and they were adopted. 


From the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


1. That the Association approve a policy permitting former students 
returning from the armed forces to renew their college training 
where they left off in so far as practical. A policy of this type 
has operated for years in most schools. This recommendation is 
presented primarily to emphasize the need of its continuation for 
service men. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 

2. That the Association urge its member-colleges not to request stu- 
dents to repeat courses for which they have received credit. 

The Committee on Resolutions disapproved this recom- 
mendation on the basis that it is common practice and there- 
fore unnecessary. 

3. That the Association urge the member-colleges to give short re- 
view courses if needed. concurrently with the regular courses. 
No passing requirements should be established for this work. 

The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Problems and Plans 


1. That this report representing the thought and activity of the 
Problems and Plans Committee for the year be submitted to the 
Syllabus Committee to be used in any way that will be helpful to 
the work of that committee. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Educational and Membership Stand- 
ards 
1. That Article I, Section 7b of the By-Laws be amended to read: 


“Students transferring from an accredited non-pharmacy col- 
lege may be admitted to advanced standing without examina- 
tion and be given credit, for not to exceed one year, for the 
work completed in the general cultural or foundational subjects 
of the pharmacy curriculum.” 
2. That Article I, Section 7c of the By-Laws be amended to read: 

“In pursuance of Article I, Section 7b, not less than three years 
of residence study while registered as a full-time student of 
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pharmacy in an accredited college of pharmacy shall be re- 
quired for the completion of the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.” 


Since the above recommendations require an alteration of 
the By-Laws the Committee on Resolutions recommended that 
they be held in abeyance for a year for thoughtful considera- 
tion. 


From the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 


1. That the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests be con- 
tinued. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Professional Relations 


1. That the Committee on Professional Relations be continued dur- 
ing the year 1944-45. 


2. That the Committee on Professional Relations be authorized to 
explore the possibility of forming a Council on Professional Rela- 
tions to consist of officially delegated representatives from nation- 
al pharmaceutical, medical, and dental organizations and any 
other organizations of health professions which could aid and as- 
sist in executing a coordinated program of professional relations. 


That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy approve 
the formation of a National Council on Professional Relations and 
its representation therein. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved these recommen- 
dations and they were adopted. 


From the Committee on Distributive Education 


1. That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy continue 
the Committee on Distributive Education, in order that we may 
assume our share of the responsibility in establishing policies of 
adult education, insofar as they apply to the retail pharmacist. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Scholarships 


1. This Committee recommends for the consideration of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education the study of some 
plan for the award of grants to faculty members who desire to 
complete requirements for advanced degrees or for other special- 
ized training or research. 
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The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


From the Committee on Post-War Planning 


1. Termination of Accelerated Program. While the committee unan- 
imously favors deceleration as soon as possible it does not believe 
that a definite date for returning to the normal program can be 
recommended at this-time. This is due to the present unclarified 
status of the G. I. Bill; the varying conditions and commitments 
existing in the colleges of pharmacy; the uncertainty with respect 
to the termination of the war and many other factors on which no 
decision has been made at this time. 


That under no circumstances will our entrance requirements to 
schools and colleges of pharmacy be lowered. 


bo 


3. That a committee be appointed to bring in recommendations next 
year for the date when the new pre-pharmacy curriculum may be 
put into effect. The Syllabus Committee is asked to develop in 
the interim a curriculum for the lengthened course. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved these recommen- 
dations and they were adopted. 


4. That a committee from this Association be appointed to explore 
the possibilities of the development of a coordinated or integrated 
program of instruction in all the various schools involved in the 
training of individuals for the practice in any of the health pro- 
fessions. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion with the stipulation that it be referred to the Syllabus 
Committee rather than to a new committee, and with this stip- 
ulation the recommendation was adopted. 


5. That a committee be appointed to explore all the possibilities as to 
how pharmacy may best qualify itself for more effective and ef- 
ficient service in the health field. 


With the stipulation that this matter be referred to the 
Committee on Problems and Plans the Committee on Resolu- 
tions approved this recommendation and it was adopted. 


6. This Committee is unanimously of the opinion that enrollment 
should be limited. It recommends that a committee be appointed 
to study the problem and suggest at our next meeting ways and 
means for a program on limitation. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 
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From the Special Joint Committee to Study Nature and Ex- 
tent of Training in the Armed Forces 


1. That the Commandant of the Armed Forces Institute be author- 
ized to distribute a listing of the subjects as set forth in this re- 
port, as being desirable educational training for a pharmacist, but 
that in each case the college credit accepted for the successful 
completion of such course be determined by the proper authority 
in each member-college. 


Further, that the Commandant may be authorized to distribute 
the brochure entitled “Preparing to Become a Pharmacist.” 


3. Further, that the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy assist the Com- 
mandant in securing a roster of the persons in each of our mem- 
ber-colleges charged with the responsibility of evaluating credits 
for advanced standing. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved the above recom- 
mendations and they were adopted. 


From the Committee on Formulation of Policy for Awarding 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholar- 


ships and Fellowships 


Whereas, the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education has stated in part as its purposes that it will “sup- 
port graduate work in colleges qualified to carry on such pro- 
grams in a creditable manner” and “encourage scientific re- 
search both as a necessary component of graduate work and 
as special projects,” and 


Whereas, a number of our colleges of pharmacy are quali- 
fied to carry on graduate teaching and scientific research pro- 
grams and financial support to such programs would greatly 
stimulate their progress, therefore be it Resolved, 


1. That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy recom- 
mend to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 


a. That 12 graduate fellowships of $1500 each be established 
and awarded annually by the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education and assigned to those colleges of phar- 
macy best qualified to conduct graduate work. 


b. That these fellowships shall be known as The Pharmacy 
Foundation Fellowships in Pharmacy. 


c. That not less than $1200 of the fellowship be paid to appoint- 
ees, the remaining $300 or any part thereof to be used for 
equipment and supplies in forwarding the research. 
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d. That the stipend paid to any fellow may be determined by 
the institution. For example, one school might establish two 
$600 fellowships and another might establish one $1200 fel- 
lowship. 


e. That each institution to which a graduate fellowship is as- 
signed may determine the qualifications of fellows, select fel- 
lows, and prescribe requirements and conditions under which 
the graduate study and research shall be carried out. 


f. That reports on the qualifications of fellowship appointees 
and their progress in graduate work and research shall be 
filed with the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 


2. That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy express 
its appreciation to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education for the provision of funds for the establishment of 
undergraduate scholarships in our member-colleges. 


3. That the Association recommend to the Foundation its belief that 
no better use can be made of the Foundation funds than the ex- 
tension of its scholarship program and the establishment of a fel- 
lowship and a student loan program. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved these recommen- 
dations and they were adopted. 


From the Committee on Pharmaceutical Research 


1. That the Association recommend that Colleges of Pharmacy hav- 
ing the necessary facilities, faculty, equipment and space. offer 
graduate work. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this recommenda- 
tion and it was adopted. 


Resolution Based upon the Report of the Committee on Sta- 
tus of Pharmacists in the Government Service 


1. Whereas, the President on July 12, 1943, signed the bill directing 
the establishment of a Pharmacy Corps in the United States Ar- 
my, and 


Whereas, under the provisions of this law the Surgeon General of 
the Army can act to improve the pharmaceutical] service in the 
United States Army and in the Army of the United States: 
Therefore, be it Resolved that the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy calls upon the Surgeon General of the Army to 
take prompt measures to make effective the provisions of Public 
Law No. 130-78th Congress. 


The Committee on Resolutions approved this resolution 
and it was adopted. 
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The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then 
adopted as a whole. 


Relative to Other Committees 


Because of limited time the reports of the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education and of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Syllabus Committee were not presented to the Asso- 
ciation, but will be printed in full in the Journal. 


Former Secretary-Treasurer Cooper Elected to 
Honorary Membership 


In recognition of her many years of outstanding service, 
upon motion of Dean R. A. Lyman, seconded by Dean B. V. 
Christensen, Zada M. Cooper, former Secretary-Treasurer was 
unanimously elected to honorary individual membership in the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


Election of Officers 


President-elect.......................Henry S. Johnson, New Haven. Connecticut 
Vice President....................................Gordon L. Curry, Louisville, Kentucky 
Secretary-Treasurer... Clark T. Eidsmoe, Brookings, South Dakota 


Chairman of Executive Committee......B. V. Christensen, Columbus, Ohio 
Members of the Executive Committee...Troy C. Daniels, Berkeley, Cal- 

ifornia; Charles H. Rogers. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Member of the Syllabus Committee......Joseph B. Burt, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 


In the absence of the chairman and vice-chairman, the sec- 
retary, Mr. L. A. Wilson, presided. 


The following papers were presented: “Compounding Aids 
in the Post-War Curriculum,” Gordon A. Bergy; “Evaluation 
of the Accelerated Program,” C. O. Lee; “Influence of Modern 
Therapeutic Agents upon Pharmaceutical Practice,” John F. 
McCloskey and Edward J. Ireland. Because of lack of time 
the following papers were transferred to the Section on Prac- 
tical Pharmacy of the A. Ph. A.: “Rehabilitation Studies in 
Dispensing for Returning Registered Pharmacists,” T. D. 
Rowe, and “Dispensing Pharmacy,” E. P. Guth. Limited time 
permitted only briefest discussion of papers. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: chairman, Elmer 
M. Plein; vice-chairman. Arthur Purdum; secretary, Louis A. 
Wilson. 
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Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 


The Conference of Teachers of Chemistry was called to or- 
der by Chairman James. He appointed the following to serve 
as a committee to formulate By-Laws and Procedure for the 
Conference and render a report at the 1945 meeting of the 
Conference: Charles O. Wilson, chairman; E. V. Lynn and 
George L. Webster. The members of this committee were 
also appointed as the nominating committee. 


The program was devoted to a discussion of Quantitative 
Analysis as outlined in the proposed Pharmaceutical Syllabus. 
Two papers were presented: (1) “A Critique of the Syllabus 
Outline of Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry,” Ole Gis- 
vold and Charles O. Wilson (presented by Dr. Wilson), (2) 
“Quantitative Chemistry and Quantitative Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,” Ray S. Kelley. These papers were discussed at 
length and the following motions, to be transmitted to the 
Chairman of the Syllabus Committee, were unanimously 
adopted: 1. It is the consensus of opinion of this group that 
the Syllabus should contain a statement that the Outline in 
Quantitative Analysis may be given in one course or in two 
courses and that the Outline should be flexible enough for this 
purpose. 2. It is the consensus of opinion of this group that 
the Syllabus Outline in Quantitative Analysis be returned to 
the Syllabus Committee for reconsideration and rewriting. 


A paper, “The Proposed Modification of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Syllabus Outline for Qualitative Analysis,” was present- 
ed by Arthur E. James, Chairman of the Syllabus Sub-Com- 
mittee on Qualitative Analysis. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Ole Gisvold; Vice-Chairman, H. G. Hewitt; Secre- 
tary, Ray S. Kelley. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman L. W. Hazle- 
ton. The program consisted of the following papers and dis- 
cussions: (1) “A Proposal for Modification of the Biological 
Assay Laboratory Requirement of the Pharmaceutical Sylla- 
bus” by L. W. Hazleton. This was followed by discussions 
from H. G. O. Holck and Curtis Waldon. (2) “How Should a 
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Student’s Ability to Do Graduate Work in Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmacology Be Evaluated?” by Ralph F. Voight. This 
was followed by discussions from Geo. D. Beal and E. R. 
Serles. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Chairman, L. D. Hiner; Vice-Chairman, Ralph F. 
Voight; Secretary, L. F. Jones. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 


The Conference was called to order by Chairman Law- 
rence Ferring. Due to the decreased time allowed for the busi- 
ness of the Conference, the chairman’s address was shortened 
to a mere recounting of the happenings of the previous year’s 
meeting. One paper, “Post-War Plans for Pharmaceutical 
Economics Courses in Colleges of Pharmacy”’ was presented 
by Joseph H. Goodness and discussed by the Conference. It 
carried four recommendations, three of which were unani- 
mously adopted and forwarded to the Syllabus Committee for 
consideration. They were: Recommendation 1. (Table of 
Contents, page ti). . Change the heading “Subjects in Phar- 
maceutical Economics” to read “Subjects in Pharmaceutical 
Economics and Jurisprudence” and place thereunder the sub- 
ject “Pharmaceutical Law” which now is misclassified by in- 
clusion under the heading “Pharmaceutical Subjects.” 


Recommendation 2. (Pharmaceutical Law, page 52). Lim- 
it the objectives of this subject to the retail practice of phar- 
macy. 


Recommendation 3. (Management, page 97). (a) Re- 
write the outline to include the topics: Tenancy and Leases, 
Financing Retail Operations, Law of Fixtures, Drug Store 
Insurance, Own-Label Products, Prescription Pricing Meth- 
ods (if this topic is not included in a practica] dispensing 
course in the Department of Pharmacy). (b) Delete from 
the current outline the topics: 


(under VI) Production Techniques (of show cards) 
(viii) Obtaining Best Results from Letters 
(x) Selection and Maintenance of Prescription 
Department Stock 
(xi) Opportunities for Development of a Labora- 
tory 
(xiv) Library Services 
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The following officers were reelected to serve for the com- 
ing year: Chairman, Lawrence Ferring; Secretary, Joseph 
H. Goodness. 

Clark T. Eidsmoe, Secretary 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING IN CANADA 


It is both interesting and instructive to note what leaders in phar- 
maceutical education are thinking about in other countries than our own. 
Just what the trend is in Canada may be gleaned from a letter of Dean 
Hurst of the Ontario College of Pharmacy from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 


“T wonder if I may trespass on your time for a few minutes in order 
to benefit by your experience and judgment on a subject with which we 
are wrestling at present. To come to the point, we are about to deal 
with educational problems in Pharmacy, and the value of apprentice- 
ship in particular. 

“As you may know, we in Canada have adhered to the longer ap- 
prenticeship system, and have been debating its value. At present we 
require three years of service prior to the College course, and have pre- 
pared a specia! text to assist apprentices, who must pass examinations 
corresponding to each year’s service before they are qualified to enter 
College. 

“We question the merit of requiring three years of a student’s serv- 
ice in a pharmacy. Many people believe that this should be reduced to 
two years, others advocate one year, and some, none at all. It is at this 
state of our deliberation that we make an appeal to you for a statement 
as to what is required in your State. We would appreciate it if you 
would go beyond this, and give us your candid opinion as to any changes 
that you think you would make, if you were starting over again. We 
assure you that any personal opinion you may give will not be published, 
or used in any way other than as a statistical reference. 

“This College is a private institution, owned by the pharmacists of 
this Province, and affiliated with the University of Toronto. Our con- 
trolling voices come to us through the channels of the ballot. We there- 
fore move slowly and have many minds with which to deal, in order to 
effect basic changes. 

“Since we, in Canada, are planning to reconstruct our whole system 
of pharmaceutical! education, we are in a position to benefit by the great 
forward strides that have been made in your country. We assure you 
that we will appreciate your assistance, and hope that you will fill in the 
enclosed form and return it to us, adding any of your private convictions 
that you feel will help.” 

Evidently Canada is finding dissatisfaction with a long apprentice- 
ship system as a requirement for the study and practice of pharmacy as 
we did and is seeking better ways as we did and as we did she will find 
them. We are sure any constructive suggestions that you may send to 
Dean Hurst that will be helpful will be appreciated.—Editor. 
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Reports of Officers, Delegates and Committees 


at the 1944 Meeting at Cleveland 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


There is little to say concerning the activities of this office 
except to report that the work has been quite heavy. Matters 
of routine nature were handled by the secretary-treasurer, 
but all cases involving questions of policy were referred to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee for decision. 


The total number of member-colleges, 61, is unchanged. 
All member-colleges have paid dues, with the exception of the 
University of the Philippines College of Pharmacy, which, ac- 
cording to action taken at the 1942 annual meeting, is to be 
carried in good standing without payment of dues for the 


duration of the war. 


A detailed financial statement is appended as a part of this 
report. The checking account consists of $3105.22 cash on 
hand and a War Savings Bond with a par value of $1000.00, 
making a total of $4105.22 in this account. The Fund for the 
Study of Pharmacy has $571.26 in a savings account, and 
$3500.00 in government bonds, making a total of $4071.26 in 
this fund. During the year the Treasury Department called 
two of the $1000.00 U. S. Treasury Bonds for redemption. 
These bonds were replaced with two $1000.00 War Savings 
Bonds Series G. The balance in the Vick Chemica! Company 
Research Fund is $379.21. 


The cost of printing the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education has been $1529.20. Postage and clerical ex- 
penses connected with its publication were $173.10, bringing 
the total to $1702.30. Subscriptions and advertising yielded 
$550.10, leaving a net cost to the Association of $1152.20. 
These figures are for four issues of the Journal, July and Oc- 
tober, 1943, and January and April, 1944. 
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Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Financial Statement 
(August 1, 1943 to July 31, 1944) 
Receipts 


Cash on hand 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
1 subscription, $2.00; 6 back numbers, $3.00 
University of Iowa, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal! subscription 

Loyola University, New Orleans College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Detroit Institute of Technology, College of Phar- 
macy and Chemistry, annual dues and Journal 
subscription 

University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

University of Mississippi, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Creighton University, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of Phar 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
South Dakota State College, Division of Pharma- 
cy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Louisville College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

Security National Bank, redemption of U. S. 
Treasury Bond, No. 95465-E 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bond No. 95465-E 
Howard University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Southern California, College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of California, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied Sci- 
ences, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 
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Oct. 29 George Washington University, School of Phar- 


macy, annual dues and Journal! subscription 60.00 

Oct. 29 University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Oct. 29 University of South Carolina, School of Pharma- 
cy, annual dues and Journal! subscription 60.00 

Oct. 30 Xavier University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Oct. 30 University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 1 Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 1 Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy, annual! 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 1 Fordham University, College of Pharmacy, annu- 
al dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 4 Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal! subscription 60.00 

Nov. 4 Purdue University, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 5 Temple University, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 8 University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal! subscription 60.00 

Nov. 8 University of Pittsburgh, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 9 St. Louis College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 13 Drake University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 15 Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 

School of Pharmacy, annual! dues and Journal sub- 
scription 60.00 

Nov. 15 University of Idaho, Southern Branch, College of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 15 University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 20 University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 20 Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
annual dues and Journal! subscription 60.00 

Nov. 22 University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov. 22 University of Kansas, Schoo! of Pharmacy, annu- 
al dues and Journal subscription 60.00 

Nov 23 University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 60.01 

Nov. 23 University of Toledo, College of Pharmacy, an- 
60.00 


nual dues and Journal! subscription 
Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscriptior 
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60.00 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
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Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
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University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Columbia University, College of Pharmacy of the 
City of New York, annual dues and Journal sub- 
scription 

University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Montana, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

The Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Florida, School of Pharmacy, annu- 
al dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
32 subscriptions, $64.00; 7 back numbers, $3.60 


Treasurer of the United States, interest on bonds 
State College of Washington, School of Pharma- 
cy, annual dues and Journal subscription 

North Dakota Agricultural College, School of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
Security National Bank, interest on bonds No. 
115081 A, $16.25; No. 55510 L, $15.00 

University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of North Carolina, School of Pharma- 
cy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
30 subscriptions, $60.00; 16 back numbers, $8.00; 
1 full page advertisement, $25.00 

Wayne University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Georgia, School of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
116 subscriptions, $232.00; 1 back number, 50¢ 
University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
52 subscriptions @ $2.00, $104.00; 1 subscription, 
$1.50; 1 back number, 50¢ 

Treasurer of the United States, interest on U. S. 
Savings Bond, Series G 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
12 subscriptions 

Security National Bank, redemption U. S. Treas- 
ury Bond No. 115081 A 

Interest on U. S. Treasury Bond No. 115081A 
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60.00 
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May 8 University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, annual 

dues and Journal subscription 60.00 
May 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 

4 subscriptions, $8.00; 1 back number, 50¢ 8.50 
June 30 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 

2 subscriptions, $5.00; 8 back numbers, $4.00 9.00 
July 1 Security National Bank, interest on savings ac- 

count 14.37 
July 1 Treasurer of the United States, interest on U. S. 

Savings Bonds, Series G 18.75 


July 31 American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
2 subscriptions, $4.00; 1 back number, 50¢ 
July 31 Security National Bank, interest on U. S. Treas- 
ury Bond 15.00 
July 31 United States Government Bond in safety deposit 
box No. 591, Security National Bank, Brookings, 
South Dakota, U. S. Savings Bond, Series G, No. 
M-395380-G 1,000.00 


$10,089.22 
Disburse ments 
1943 
Aug. 19 Frances Larson, stenographic services for chair- 
man of the executive committee $ 75.00 
Aug. 24 R. A. Lyman, postage, $8.00; P. O. deposit for 
July Journal, $5.00; stenographic service for July 


and August, 45 hrs. @ 35¢, $15.75 28.75 
Aug. 25 Charles H. Rogers, postage, June 12, 1943, $6.00; 
July 12, 1943, $12.00 18.00 


Aug. 25 University of Minnesota, mimeogreph material 

sent to deans of member-colleges, Jan. 14 to July 

21, inclusive 17.45 
Aug. 25 University of Minnesota, telegrams and telephone 

calls to deans and members of War Emergency 


Committee, May 5 to July 12, 1943, inclusive 64.65 
Aug. 31 Claflin Printing Company, 700 July Journals, 144 

pages and cover, 148 pages @ $2.20 325.60 
Aug. 31 Claflin Printing Company, letterheads and enve- 

lopes 10.60 
Sept. 1 Charles H. Rogers, postage, Aug. 19, 1943 10.20 
Sept. 1 University of Minnesota, mimeograph material 

sent to deans of member-colleges, Aug. 11 to Aug. 

18, inclusive . 1.40 


Sept. 20 University of Minnesota, additional telephone and 
telegram statements for month of July, 1943, cov- 


ering notice to deans of member-colleges 59.76 
Oct. 7 R. A. Lyman, expense of attending annual meet- 

ing at Columbus 63.90 
Oct. 7 The Master Reporting Co., Inc., reporting Colum- 

bus meeting 118.44 
Oct. 7 Charles H. Rogers, expense of attending annual 


meeting at Columbus 45.00 
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University of Minnesota, telegrams and telephone 
calls 

Clark T. Eidsmoe, expenses attending annual 
meeting at Columbus.. 

B. V. Christensen, expenses of attending meeting 
of American Council on Education, Baltimore 
Security National Bank, Series G Bond No. M- 
1826467-G 

The Ohio State University, warehouse account, ex- 
press from C. H. Rogers, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Minnesota, printing A. A.C. P. Cre- 
dentials, $3.00; mimeographing, $4.80 

Postmaster, Brookings, S. Dak., postage stamps 
The Register Publishing Company, 4000 letter- 
heads, $21.20; 5000 envelopes, $21.30; tax, 85¢ 
National Drug Trade Conference, annual dues 


Bank debit, exchange on check, Toronto, Canada 
Claflin Printing Company, 700 October Journals, 
216 pages and cover and insert, 222 pages @ $2.20, 
$488.40; cut of president, $6.50 

Louis A. Wilson, secy. Sixth Dist. N. A.B. P. and 
A. A.C. P., half expense of publishing proceedings 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee, annual con- 
tribution 

B. V. Christensen, expenses, War Emergency Ad- 
visory Committee trip to Washington, D. C. 

W. F. Rudd, expenses, War Emergency Advisory 
Committee trip to Washington, D. C. 

Claflin Printing Company, 200 reprints of consti- 
tution and by-laws 

The Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, 
mimeographing, $7.50; postage, $15.54 

R. A. Lyman, postage, $20.00; stenographic serv- 
ice, $38.85 

American Council on Education, annual constitu- 
ent membership dues 

H. C. Newton, treas. Dist. No. 1, N. A. B. P. and 
A. A. C. P., allowance for publishing proceedings 
Claflin Printing Company, 700 January Journals, 
52 pages and cover and insert, 158 pages @ 
$2.20, $347.60; cut, $5.90; index, $56.00 

Security National Bank, exchange on check 
Security National Bank, Series G Bond No. M 
2719979-G 

R. A. Lyman, postage, $18.00; stenographic serv- 
ice, $31.50 

R. E. Terry, secy.-treas. Dist. No. 4, half expense 
of publishing proceedings District No. 4, N. A. B. P. 
and A. A.C. P. 
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Oct. 7 
12.73 
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49.49 
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Oct. 22 
7.80 
Oct. 28 25.00 
Nov. 18 
413.35 
Dec. 18 95.00 
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Jan 3 
Jan. 10 
Jan 10 
Jan 29 
Jan. 29 
11.30 
Jan. 29 
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Jan 31 
Feb. 17 
Mar. 8 
Mar 13 
Ma 27 
Apr. 
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May 6 
May 25 
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May 25 B. Olive Cole, expenses incurred in attending meet- 


ing of American Council on Education 12.02 
May 25 W. F. Rudd, expenses incurred in attending meet- 
ing of American Council on Education 23.97 
May 25 American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
annual contribution 10.00 
May 31 Security National Bank, safety deposit box rental 1.20 
June 8 J. Emmett Brown, secy., Dist. No. 3, N. A.B. P. 
and A. A.C. P., half expense of publishing proceed- 
ings of District No. 3, N.A.B.P. and A. A.C. P. 25.00 
June 8 R. L. Swain, treasurer, Committee on Status of 
Pharmacists in Government Service, contribution 
to work of above committee 100.00 
June 14 The Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, 
mimeographing, $5.75; postage, $14.00; envelopes, 
$1.25 21.09 
June 23 Claflin Printing Company, 700 April Journals, 132 
pages and cover, 136 pages @ $2.20 299.20 
June 23 Register Publishing Company, 500 credentia! 
blanks 7.09 
July 24 The Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy, 
stenographic services 97.20 
July 24 Claflin Printing Company, 200 reprints 3.10 
July 24 Lincoln Memorial Library, binding two volumes 
of the Journal, one for the Congressional Library 
and one for the secretary’s office 2.20 
July 24 Florence Venables, stenographic work for secre- 
tary 19.35 
July 24 Clark T. Eidsmoe, express, stationery, receipt 
books, telegrams, telephone calls, mailing charge 11.32 
July 24 B. V. Christensen, honorarium, chairman, execu- 
tive committee 100.00 
July 24 R. A. Lyman, honorarium, editor of Journal 100.00 
July 24 Clark T. Eidsmoe, honorarium, secretary-treasurer 00.00 
July 31 R. A. Lyman, postage, $15.00; telegrams, $2.80; 
stenographic service, $21.00 38.80 
July 31 Cash on hand 3,105.22 
July 31 United States Savings Bond belonging to check- 
ing account 1,000.00 
$10,089.22 
Summary of Receipts 
Cash on hand, July 31, 1943 $ 2,796.00 
United States Savings Bond 1,000.00 
Dues from 60 member-colleges for 1943-44 3,600.00 
Income from American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 550.10 
Redemption of United States Treasury Bonds ? 000.00 
Interest 143.12 


$10.089.22 
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Summary of Disbursements 


Reporting annual convention $ 118.44 
Expenses of the chairman of the executive committee to the 

Columbus meeting 45.00 
Expenses of the secretary-treasurer to the Columbus meeting 90.05 
Expenses of the editor of the American Journal of Pharma- 

ceutical Education to the Columbus meeting 63.99 
Allowance paid to Districts N. A.B. P. and A.A.C. P. 100.09 
Contributions 775.00 
Annual dues to American Council on Education 100.00 
Honoraria 300.00 
Printing American Journal of Education 1,529.20 
Clerical assistance for officers and editor 365.55 
Postage, express, telegrams, ee etc. 300.33 
Stationery and printing 77.49 
Expenses of representatives to various meetings 112.04 
Purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds....... 2,000.00 
Miscellaneous 7.00 


$ 5,984.00 


Clark T. Eidsmoe, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


A questionnaire was sent out early in October requesting 
information concerning the attitude of the several member 
colleges with reference to the activities of the War Emergency 
Committee and also requesting information concerning enroll- 
ment of students in the college. The replies to this question- 
naire indicated that it was the concensus of opinion of the 
colleges that the War Emergency Committee should continue 
efforts to secure more favorable terms for deferment of stu- 
dents in pharmacy and to use its best judgment in reference 
to procedure and other questions of importance which might 
come up in the course of developments. With reference to 
enrollment data, according to reports of the colleges, the to- 
tal number of students enrolled in the fall of 1934 was 3,546 
of which 2,404 were men and 1,142 women. Of the men, 348 
were reported as being under 18 years of age; and 356 were 
reported as classified 4F. 725 men and 215 women were re- 
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ported as seniors which would indicate about 900 graduates 
for the current year. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
requested that the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy formulate a statement of 
policy covering administration by the colleges and awarding 
by the Foundation of scholarships and grants in aid to the col- 
leges. A subcommittee (Dean Jenkins, Chairman; Dean 
Serles, and Professor Burlage) of the Executive Committee 
was appointed to study this question and make recommenda- 
tions. This was done and the proposed statement of policy 
was submitted to the colleges for approval late in December, 
1943. A majority of the colleges favored this statement with 
the understanding that modifications would be made on the 
basis of experience. This statement was also referred to the 
Foundation for consideration. Member colleges were sup- 
plied with a copy for their files. A complete report will be 
submitted at this convention by the subcommittee. 


The Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel, Colonel Francis T. 
Spaulding, Secretary, asked for a statement from the Asso- 
ciation covering the major issues to be faced in connection 
with post-war training in pharmacy. Such a statement was 
prepared and forwarded to Secretary Spaulding under date 
of January 11, 1944. I am quoting as follows from the reply 
acknowledging receipt of this report: ‘The statement is so 
clear and the facts presented are so relevant to the issues 
raised that the report will, I am certain, be of exceptional! 
value to the Armed Forces Committee.” An abstract of this 
report was published in the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education, Volume VIII, (April, 1944) page 182. 


A special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education was held in 
New York, Monday, January 17, and the chairman of the Ex 
ecutive Committee attended as ex officio member. A number 
of important subjects were discussed and plans for carrying 
on the work of the Foundation were discussed and adopted. 
I was very favorably impressed with the constructive attitude 
and the vision of the members of this Board and I am hopeful 
and confident that this organization will become permanent 
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and a vital force in promoting the welfare of the profession 
through improvement of the educational process. 


The chairman spent Tuesday and Wednesday, January 18 
and 19, in Washington, D. C., on matters of importance to the 
Association, particularly in reference to deferment of stu- 
dents. Deans DuMez and Rudd and Dr. Kelly and I discussed 
a number of possibilities, made all contacts that might be 
helpful, and held such conferences as could be arranged and 
that offered possible encouragement. Dean DuMez, as chair- 
man of the War Emergency Committee, submitted a report by 
mail covering these activities. 


On invitation of the officers of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, a joint meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Foundation and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association was held at Foundation headquarters in 
New York, April 3, 1944. The agenda for this conference 
was prepared by both groups. A full day was given over to a 
discussion of critical problems confronting pharmaceutical 
education and the profession in general and how these organi- 
zations might aid in the solution of these problems. This 
conference resulted in a better understanding of the purposes 
and objectives for which the pharmacectical industries and 
the educational representatives are striving. It was the feel- 
ing on the part of all concerned that a constructive program 
was under way and that all branches of the body pharmaceu- 
tic were united and cooperating in the fulfillment of this pro- 
gram. We, hereby, express the appreciation of the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy to the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation for having made this meeting possible. A report of 
this conference was published in the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education, Volume VIII (April, 1944), pages 
238 and 242. 


A special meeting of the Executive Committee was held in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, April 2, 1944. Since the 
members of this committee were in New York at that time to 
attend the joint conference with the Executive Committee of 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, your 
Executive Committee took advantage of this interim oppor- 
tunity to discuss a number of important matters requiring 
prompt attention. A report of this special meeting was pub- 
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lished in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Volume VIII (April, 1944) page 237. 


The chairman of the Executive Committee attended the 
following meetings during the course of the Association year: 


1. 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education in October 1943 
and August 1944. 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education in January 
1944 and April 1944 as ex officio member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

War Emergency Committee in January 1944. 


Special meeting of the Executive Committee of the A. A.C. P. 
in April 1944. 

Annual meeting of Boards and Colleges of District No. 4 in 
May 1944. 


Reports and information on various subjects pertaining to 
pharmaceutical education were submitted to the following or- 
ganizations: 


War Emergency Committee. 

The Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for service personnel. 

American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

National Pharmacy Committee on Public Information. 


The following reports from schools and colleges of phar- 
macy were called for and the information tabulated and sum- 
marized : 


1. Enrollment of students and suggestions to the War Emergency 
Committee (October 1943). 
2. Enrollment in April, loss of faculty and graduate students 
(April 1944). 
3. Annual report concerning (a) new students admitted since pre 
vious annual report, and (b) total enrollment for 1943-44 (March 
1944). 
4. Report on degrees awarded during the year 1943-44 (July 1944) 
(1) Enrollment of Students—October 1943 
Men Total No. 
Under 18 Men 4F Total Men Total Women Students 
348 356 2,404 1,142 3,546 
(2) Enrollment of Students—April 1944 
Men Total No 
Under 18 Men 4F Total Men Total Women Students 
206 492 1,742 1,010 2.752 


(3a) New Students Admitted During 1943-44 


9 
4. 

5. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
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Number of colleges submitting reports—59 


Freshmen 1,325 
With previous college training 344 
Total 1,669 
With degrees 52 
On certificate 1,660 
By examination 9 
Total 1,669 
Experience 
Less than one year 131 
One year or more 330 
Total 461 
Colleges not reporting experience 18 


(3b) Total Enrollment, 1943-44 
Freshmen 


_ 
to 
w 


Sophomores 786 
Juniors 737 
Seniors 1,174 
Special 228 

Total 4,128 
Graduate students 112 
Auditor 1 


(4) Degrees Awarded During the Year 1943-44 
Number of colleges submitting reports—60 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 1,162 

Master of Science in Pharmacy 25 

Master of Science with major in 

Physiology and Pharmacology 1 

Doctor of Philosophy 9 

Honorary Degrees 

Master of Pharmay 1 

Doctor of Pharmacy 2 

Doctor of Laws 2 

Doctor of Science 1 

Compa) isons 
Percent 
1942-43 1943-44 Decrease 

New students 2,047 1,669 18.4 
Previous college training 445 344 22.7 
Entering students holding degrees 50 52 
Total enrollment 6,935 3,546 18.8 
Women 1,203 1,142 
B. S. Degrees awarded 1,583 1,162 26.6 
Master of Science in Pharmacy 6 25 
Doctor of Philosophy 11 9 


(*) Fall Term 
B. V. Christensen, Chairman 
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Report of the Committee on the Relation of Boards 
and Colleges--1944 


If District No. 8 holds a meeting this week as they had 
planned to do, all but one of the eight districts of boards and 
colleges will have held meetings since our convention of a year 
ago. I believe this is something of a record for recent years 
and it is particularly pleasing because of the difficult problems 
regarding transportation and hotel accommodations that have 
been with us throughout the year. I feel that it is a very good 
indication of the value of these district conferences when 
nearly 100 per cent of the districts have held meetings regard- 
less of the difficulties and inconveniences involved. All the 
districts reported good meetings, surprisingly well attended, 
and well worth the time and effort involved. 

A brief summary of the report of the meeting in each dis- 
trict follows: 


District No. 1 


(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island) 


This district, comprising the New England States, met in 
New Haven on April 3 and 4. Professor Leslie B. Barrett pre- 
sided for the colleges and Mr. Duane Aldrich for the boards. 
Every board and college in the district was represented by 
delegates, and the total attendance was about forty-five which 
was approximately the same as the attendance the year be- 
fore. 


At the meetings considerable attention was paid to board 
examination questions, particularly those relating to phar- 
maceutical calculations. State board questions are excellent 
topics for discussion for they are of interest to both groups 
represented. An attempt was made to find out what improve- 
ment is occurring in the board examinations as a result of 
these district meetings. A panel discussion on present and 
post-war problems of boards and colleges was a feature of one 
of the sessions. Dr William T. Salter, chairman of the de- 
partment of pharmacology of the Yale Medical School, was 
the guest speaker at one of the sessions. Following the an- 
nual banquet two speakers were heard, Dr. George A. Moul- 
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ton, president-elect of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, president of the University 
of Connecticut. 


A number of resolutions were adopted but most of these 
were only of district interest. The following resolution should 
be brought to the attention of the national organizations: 


1. BE IT RESOLVED: That District No. 1 recommend to the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy that the paper entitled, “How 
Efficient is Secondary School Training in Arithmetic” by Professor 
Boughton of the college of pharmacy of the University of Kansas 
and read at the Richmond meeting be called to the attention of all 
state educational commissioners. In the opinion of this district 
the pharmaceutical educators would be rendering a distinct contri- 
bution to the education of our youth by sending copies of this paper 
to the commissioners of education in the various states. 

The meeting recommended that Professor Eldin V. Lynn 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy be made chairman 
for the colleges for the next meeting, and Charles Gilson of 
Rhode Island, vice-president for the boards. The meeting 
next year is scheduled for Boston, Massachusetts. 


District No. 2 


(New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virgina) 


I am pleased to report that after two years of inactivity, 
insofar as meetings are concerned, this district held a confer- 
ence at the Hotel Washington in Washington, D. C., on April 
16 and 17. Dean O’Connell was chairman for the colleges and 
the board vice-president in this district was Mr. George Brit- 
tingham. The secretary, Professor George Schicks, reports 
that the highlight of the meeting was the desire to return to 
the regular program of study and as soon as possible to dis- 
continue the accelerated course. . The attendance was about 
sixty, which was somewhat smaller than that at the meeting 
in 1941, the last regularly held in this district. 


Resolutions adopted by this district which are of national 
interest are as follows: 


1. WHEREAS, Many men now in military service are, or have 
been engaged in military programs of instruction; and 
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WHEREAS, Such instructions entail the problem of credit to 
be granted for this instruction; be it 


RESOLVED, That the members attending the April, 1944, meet- 
ing of District No. 2 request the proper authorities in our field to 
determine or evaluate credits receved in military service programs 
of education without lowering our present standards of accredit- 
ment. 


2. WHEREAS, We may expect public gratitude and appreciation 


due to our men and women in the armed services to exert consid- 
erable influence and legislative pressure at the end of this war; and 


WHEREAS, Such pressure may in some instances be danger- 
ous to both their academic program and our professional status; 
be it 
RESOLVED, That we, the members of District No. 2, Boards and 
Colleges, go on record as apposing vigorously any efforts to lower 
academic standards or efforts to provide pharmacy licensure with- 
out full college and experience requirements. 


It was voted to hold next year’s meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


District No. 3 


(North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Puerto Rico) 


This district also had held no meeting for two years and it 
was welcome news to learn that they met on April 18 and 19 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, with thirty-eight in 
attendance. Every state in the district except North Caro- 
lina was represented. Dean Robert C. Wilson served as chair- 
man for the colleges of this district and Malcolm W. Forte as 
vice-president of the boards. 


An excellent program was carried out and a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the proceedings, including the principal pa- 
pers, was in my hands a little over a month after the meeting 
was held. This is somewhat of a record, as often the proceed- 
ings are not published for over a year, and in some cases they 
are never printed and distributed. 


This district adopted the following resolutions which 
should be brought to the attention of the national organiza- 
tions: 
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1. WHEREAS, There are some who have had their pharmacy edu- 
cation interrupted by war conditions and others who have obtained 
various forms of training in service courses, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED that the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy be requested to work out whatever plans may be 
deemed wise in the protection of our educational standards and in 
the interest of the public health. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that District No. 3 request the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy to give proper consideration to 
unform evaluation of this work. 


2. Believing that druggists are inadequately supplied with infor- 
mation about modern medicinals and this information should be at 
their finger tips, 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 3 approve a clearing house 
either by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, or the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, whereby this material might be screened and 
abstracted on cards suitable for filing, with name of product, man- 
ufacturer’s name, indications, active constituents, dose, and how 
supplied. This information on cards be supplied to retail druggists. 


3. WHEREAS, The National Pharmacy Committee of Public In- 
formation will inaugurate a public relations program, and 


WHEREAS this program of public relations must of necessity 
begin in the retail drug stores of America and must have the co- 
operation of all branches of the drug industry including that of 
the boards and colleges of pharmacy in the carrying forward of 
this public relations program, 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Third District of boards and col- 
leges assume their share in this important work and recommend 
that all boards and college faculties cooperate in every way pos- 
sible with the retail pharmacists in advancing pharmacy in the 
minds of the public through a sound and dignified public relations 
program. 


4. WHEREAS, Believing there is a need for a law on minimum 
standards of technical equipment and the strengthening of all laws 
protecting the health of the public in the several states, 


BE IT RESOLVED that District No. 3 of the boards and col- 
leges urge all states to inaugurate a program of legislation in their 
respective states whereby our pharmacy laws regulating the prac- 
tice of pharmacy may be brought up to date with improvements 
in pharmaceutical practice and procedure. 


J. Emmett Brown of Florida was elected district secretary at 
the meeting. No recommendations were made in regard to 
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other officers for the district, nor was a time and place set for 
the 1945 meeting. 


District No. 4 
(Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 


This District met on May 1 and 2 in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dr. A. H. Uhl presided as chairman for the colleges and Mr. 
L. V. Fay as district vice-president for the boards. An at- 
tendance of twenty-eight delegates was attained which is 
somewhat smaller than that of a year ago, but is explained by 
Secretary R. E. Terry, who says that there was great difficulty 
in setting a time suitable to all. All colleges of the district 
except the University of Toledo had delegates present. The 
Kentucky board and the Indiana board were in session in 
their respective states at the time of this district meeting, but 
the Indiana board did send one delegate. According to the 
secretary, the high points of the meeting were a free and ex- 
tended discussion of the problems of practical experience and 
the proper method of control for the apprenticeship year. 
This is to be an important item on the business for the next 
district meeting. An exhibit of about fifty volumes printed 
between 1535 and 1937 illustrating the development of phar- 
maceutical textbooks in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States was prepared by Dr. George Ur- 
dang and created much interest because of the historical value 
of the exhibit. 


Most of the resolutions adopted were of a local nature, but 
the following which deal with practical experience evaluation 
might be of interest nationally: 


WHEREAS, there is a very definite feeling within the mem- 
bership of this conference relative to the value and effectiveness 


of the practical experience gained in drug stores of District No. 4, 
and 


WHEREAS, this problem was suggested by Director A. H. Uh! 
in his address as chairman of the colleges as a suitable project for 
study by the members of District No. 4, as well as in anothe: 
paper by Mr. J. P. Lee and discussed at some length by the con- 
ference without definite conclusions being reached; be it 


RESOLVED: That a committee, as provided for in a previously 
approved resolution, be appointed to undertake a program coordi- 
nating academic study and practical experience. 
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Louisville, Kentucky, was selected as the place for next 
year’s meeting and the recommendations were that Dean G. L. 
Curry be made chairman for the colleges and Mr. Oscar Vot- 
teler be made vice-president for the boards in this district. 
Professor Ralph E. Terry was re-elected district secretary. 


District No. 5 
(lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota) 


The meeting of this district was held at the Alonzo-Ward 
Hotel, Aberdeen, South Dakota, on May 8 and 9, 1944. An 
excellent program was arranged. Professor Charles V. Netz 
presided as chairman for the colleges and Bliss C. Wilson was 
vice-president of the boards. J. F. Rabe was district secre- 
tary. The total attendance was twenty-two, which was just 
slightly larger than that of a year ago. All states in the dis- 
trict were represented by both board and college members. 
Some of the topics discussed were rehabilitation of pharma- 
cists discharged from the armed forces, evaluation of phar- 
maceutical work done in the armed forces against collegiate 
courses, the effect of the present shortage of registered phar- 
macists on adequate civilian pharmaceutical service and on 
the trend toward professional pharmacy, the failure of Selec- 
tive Service to recognize the need for a continuous training 
program to provide civilian pharmacists and the probable ef- 
fect on civilian pharmaceutical service, lack of uniformity in 
the educational requirements which some boards of pharmacy 
set up for reciprocation between states, the effect of the un- 
dignified publicity upon the prestige of pharmacy, the desir- 
ability of a pre-pharmacy year of study in the Arts College as 
a screening process for a four year course embodying only 
professional study, the desirability of a more practical type 
of examination for licensure with considerable credit allowed 
for didactic work already completed in colleges and univer- 
sities, adjustment of curricula in pharmacy colleges to better 
train the graduates in giving general health service to civil- 
ians, the need for better statistical records by boards of phar- 
macy to aid in determining the necessary replacements for 
pharmacists and the proper distribution of drug stores for 
necessary pharmaceutical service, post-war enrollment in col- 
leges and schools of pharmacy and the application of screening 
methods to insure qualified students, pharmacy’s place in so- 
cialized medicine, and deceleration of pharmacy courses. It 
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was generally accepted that all accelerated pharmacy courses 
would be discontinued in District No. 5 by September, and the 
regular four year course of nine months be re-established. 


The college chairman of the district mailed to each of the 
delegates in attendance at his own expense five snapshots of 
groups and individuals taken at the conference, and this was 
an innovation insofar as these district meetings are concerned. 
Excellent publicity regarding this meeting was obtained in 
the June, 1944, issue of the “Northwestern Druggist.”’ 


Of the resolutions adopted by this district, the following 
would seem to have national interest: 


1. WHEREAS, Some state pharmacy laws leave to the discretion 
of the board of pharmacy, the schools of pharmacy which they can 
recognize as satisfactory for meeting the requirements for exami- 
nation, 


WHEREAS, some differences exist relative to the recognition 
of colleges by some boards for this purpose and for reciprocity, 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: That District No. 5 recommends that 
boards of pharmacy give full recognition to college work completed 
in schools and colleges of pharmacy accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, and further 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the state boards of pharmacy in each 
state accept and admit all graduates of Council accepted schools 
for admission to examination. 


2. WHEREAS, Medicine, dentistry, and other professions have re- 
quired a pre-college year and 


WHEREAS, Pharmacy would have a higher public regard were 
a pre-college year required, and a higher type student and phar- 
macist obtained, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That it is now time that consideration 
be given for the establishment of a pre-pharmaceutic year as a re- 
quirement for the study of pharmacy. 


Dean F. J. LeBlanc of South Dakota, and Mr. V. E. Feit 
of Minnesota were recommended respectively as chairman of 
the colleges and vice-president of the boards for this district 
J. F. Rabe of Iowa was re-elected secretary-treasurer. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting in the Twin Cities, Minne- 
sota. 


| 
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District No. 6 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas) 


This district did not hold a meeting during the year, al- 
though they had planned on meeting at the Hotel Eastman in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas in April. The Army and Navy took 
over the hotel as a hospital annex and it was impossible to get 
any accommodations at the time that the meeting was orig- 
inally planned. Dean A. F. Schlichting, who served as chair- 
man for the colleges in this district, wrote me that “Urgent 
letters from the Office of Defense Transportation pleaded for 
cancellation of the meeting on account of added strain on pub- 
lic transportation,” and so after a conference with Mr. J. E. 
Berry, vice-president for the boards, it was decided to cancel 
all arrangements. 

I sincerely trust that a meeting of this diistrict will be held 
in the coming year. 


District No. 7 
(Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska) 


This district met in Spokane, Washington, on April 7 and 
8. The attendance was slightly larger than in 1942. No meet- 
ing was held in this district last year. The chairman of the 
colleges was Dean E. O. Leonard and vice-president for the 
boards was Mr. R. D. Dame. Mr. Haakon Bang, secretary- 
treasurer, reports that the highlights of the meeting were: 
(1) A better understanding of awards of the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarships, (2) A bet- 
ter understanding of government subsidies which will be given 
to World War II veterans, (3) Stimulation of action on en- 
couraging desirable people to study pharmacy, and (4) A bet- 
ter understanding between boards and colleges of the district. 


Resolutions adopted by this district that are of national 
interest are as follows: 


1. BE IT RESOLVED that we recommend to our college and uni- 
versity schools of pharmacy that credit allowed to returning vet- 
erans of World War II be as generous as practical in keeping with 
recognized standards of pharmaceutical education. 


2. BE IT RESOLVED that we recommend to the administration 
of our colleges of pharmacy that it is desirable that their faculty 
members should have had practical experience in pharmacy, and 
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especially to those faculty members teaching practical pharmacy 

subjects. 

3. BE IT RESOLVED that a joint meeting of the boards of phar- 

macy and faculties of the schools of pharmacy of District No. 7 

go on record as opposed to the Murray-Wagner-Dingle bill of social 

security. 

Spokane was selected for next year’s meeting to be held in 
April, 1945. For college chairman, Dean Adolph Ziefle of 
Oregon was recommended, and for vice-president of the 
boards, Mr. Roy Price of Washington. Mr. Haakon Bang was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer of the district. 


District No. 8 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah) 


Dr. Troy C. Daniels, chairman for the colleges of this dis- 
trict, has informed me that due to difficulties in respect to ho- 
tel accommodations and transportation, they have decided to 
hold the district meeting at the time of the national associa- 
tion meeting and so a supplementary report of this will have 
to be added later as was done a year ago. 

The meeting was held at Cleveland on August 9, with rep- 
resentatives of three of the colleges and two of the boards 
present. The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. RESOLVED, That in the selection of the members for the Amer- 

ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education that every effort should 

be made to obtain representatives from all sections of the country. 

It is the unanimous opinion of this group that such representation 

will be in the interest of better relations between the several dis- 

tricts. 

2. RESOLVED, That the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 

should adopt at the earliest date practicable (not more than two 

years following the close of the war) a pre-pharmacy year. This 
resolution is in conformity with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning. 

It was recommended by the meeting that Professor David 
W. O’Day of the University of Colorado be appointed chair- 
man for District No. 8 of the colleges for 1945, and that Ralph 
E. Kemp of Colorado be named vice-president for the boards. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In looking over the results of all of these district meetings, 
one thing stands out quite prominently and that is the lack of 
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uniformity in respect to an election of a chairman for the col- 
leges and boards in each of these districts for the next year. 
Some of the districts make no recommendations at all, leaving 
it entirely to the national group to select their representatives 
for the various districts. It is my understanding that in the 
case of the boards, the district vice-presidents are part of the 
nominations for officers and properly come before the nation- 
al meeting. In the case of the colleges, I believe the selection 
of the chairman for each district is left to the incoming presi- 
dent of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


I think that all districts should make recommendations con- 
cerning new officers as I believe this is of great help to the na- 
tional organizations, but it is my understanding that these 
recommendations are not binding and that the final decision 
should rest with the proper authorities of the parent organi- 
zations. 


The general! desire seems to be to discontinue the acceler- 
ated program as soon as possible—the reports of two districts 
make special mention of this. The means of encouraging more 
students of the right type to study pharmacy was on the pro- 
gram for most districts, as well as plans for fitting returning 
service men into their rightful places in the colleges or in the 
practice of the profession. 


I want to thank the officers of each district for their splen- 
did cooperation in furnishing me with the necessary informa- 
tion for this report. It has made my work much easier and I 
greatly appreciate their support. I also want to thank the 
president of the American Association of Colleges of Pharma- 
cy for his many helpful suggestions in connection with the 
work of the committee. 


Henry S. Johnson, General Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Libraries 


In the brief report of this committee for the 1943 meeting 
we called your attention to the list of “Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nals and Their Abbreviations” which was published in the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education for April, 


| 
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1943. We again make reference to this list in an effort to call 
your attention to the suggested abbreviations for the titles. 
Insofar as possible the committee was guided by the abbrevia- 
tions given by Chemical Abstracts in the latter’s “‘List of Peri- 
odicals Abstracted’”’. In its “Notice to Authors of Papers” 
the Scientific Edition of the Journal of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association requests that the references cited in 
papers submitted for publication be abbreviated according to 
this same system. The authors of papers for these journals 
should be encouraged to assist in this respect. 


Following up the suggestion which was made some time 
ago, that it would be of value to have lists of text books made 
available, the members of this committee were asked to aid in 
this project. Each was asked to cover a field as nearly related 
to his work as possible, namely, E. V. Lynn, chemistry; E. J. 
Ireland, pharmacy; E. T. Stuhr, materia medica; and George 
Urdang, history, ethics, and literature. The chairman as- 
sumed the task of preparing Supplementary List No. 3 of the 
journals. Doctors Urdang, Lee, and Professor Stuhr have 
completed their assignments which are being made a part of 
this report. 


The reports of Dr. Urdang and Prof. Stuhr are extensive 
and will tell their own stories when published and do not need 
to be commented upon at this time, except to say that we are 
much indebted to them for the time and effort spent upon 
their assignments. Concerning the supplementary list of 
journals, it is felt that a brief explanation is necessary. 


In 1943 the second edition of the Union List of Serials ap- 
peared. This is perhaps the most complete and authoritative 
reference to periodicals to be found. In comparing our list 
with the Union List of Serials we found that for the Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and even the leading journals of foreign coun- 
tries, our list compared favorably. The Union List of 
Serials, however, has many journals of foreign countries, es- 
pecially of the older journals, that we do not have. Feeling 
that it might be of value to have these titles taken from the 
Union List and made more readily available, your committee 


» 


submits them as Supplementary List No. 3. 


In looking over this list it will be observed that they are 
nearly all of foreign origin. An effort has been made to avoid 
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the repetition of titles of the prior list. It is too much to ex- 
pect that this compilation is wholly complete or without er- 
rors. It is a hard task to glean all of the titles pertaining to 
pharmacy even from such a well arranged reference as the 
Union List of Serials. It is, however, being submitted for 


your consideration. 
C. O. Lee, Chairman 


Supplementary List No. 3 


Annales de pharmacie. Louvain. 1-20, 1895-1914. 

Annali di farmacoterapia e chimica biologica. Milan. v. 1, 1824 to v. 
31, 4th series, 1900. 
(Many changes of title through the four series) 

Annals of pharmacy and practical chemistry. London. 1-3, 1852-54. 

Annuaire pharmaceutique. Paris. 1-12. 1863-74. 
Superseded by Annuaire de la pharmacie francaise. 

Annuaire de la pharmie francaise et étrangére. Paris. 1, 1875-76. 

Apoteek. Amsterdam. 1-4, 1933-1936. 
Supplement to Pharmaceutisch Weekblad voor Nederland. v. 4 
unnumbered. 

Apotheken-Werbung. Berlin. 1, 1931 
Supplement to Deutsche Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Apotheker. Wetzler. 1-10, 1861-70. 

Apotheker-Verein in Wurttemberg, Correspondenz-blatt. Stuttgart. 
1-10, 1833-42. 

Archiva de pharmacia a sciencias accessories da India portugueza. Nova- 
Goa. 1-8, 1864-71. 
Supersedes Jornal de pharmacia e sciencias medicas da India 
portugueza. 

Archives de pharmacie. Paris. 1-3, 1886-88. 
Merged into Repertoire de pharmacie. 

Australasian Chemist and Druggist. Melbourne. 1-8, 1878-85. 
Superseded by Australasian journal of pharmacy. 

Bulletin de pharmacie de Lyon. Lyons. 1-24, 1879-1902. 

Cercle pharmaceutique du Hainaut. 
See Revue pharmaceutique. Ghent. 

Chemical times and journal of pharmacy. London. 1-5, 1846-49. 
1-3, 1846-48 as Pharmaceutical times and journal of chemistry. 

Deutsche Apotheker-Zeitung. Leipzig; Stuttgart; Eichstadt. 1-9, 1866- 
84. 1-5, 1866-70 as Apotheker-Zeitung fiir Mittel-Deutschland; 
6-15, 1871-80 Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Drug ditel. Karkov. 1-8, 1926-33. 

Drug invalida. Shanghai. 1-7, 1931-37. 

Drug iunoshestva i vsiakikh liet. Moscow. 1-9, 1807-15. 
1807 as Drug iunoshestva. 

Farmaceuta polski. Warsaw. 1-17, 1898-1914. 
1-4, 1898-1901 as Przeglad farmaceutyczny. 

Farmaceutico. See Farmacia. Cali, Colombia. 

Farmaceutico universal. Mexico. v. 1, No. 1, 1896. 
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Farmaceutisk tidende. Copenhagen. 1, 1890—— 

Farmaceutisk tidskrift. Stockholm. 1-38, 1860-1897. 

Farmaceutiskt notisblad. Helsingfors. 21, 1912——— 

Farmacia. Buenos Aires. (16) 1921. 

Farmacia. Naples. 1, 1889. 

Farmacia. Santiago. Chile. 1-3, 1935-38. 

Farmacia (Sociedad farmaceutica Mexicana). Mexico. No. 1-14, 
1890-95. 

Farmacia. Rivista settimanale di farmacia, Chimica e scienze affini 
Rome. 1-3, 1879-82. 

Farmacia espatola. Madrid. 1-63, 1869-1931. 

Farmacia moderna. Havana. 1-2, 1932-1933. 

Farmacia moderna. Madrid. 1-46, 1890-1935. 

Farmacista italiano ed il metodo pratico. 
Rivista mensuale di scoverte chimico-farmaceutiche e medi 
Naples. 1-4, 1877-1900. 

Gazetta medico-pharmaceutico. Bologna. 1, 1899. 

Giornale di farmacia. Trieste. 1-12, 1896-1907. 

Giornale di farmacia, di chimica, e di scienze affini. (Societa di farma- 
cia di Torino) Turin. 1, 1852 

Giornale di farmacia, chemica, e scienze accessorie. 
See Annali de farmacoterapia e chimica biologica. 

Gazeta de pharmacia. Lisbon. 1-15, 1884-98. 

Heraldo farmaceutico. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 1, 1929— 

Jornal de pharmacia e chemica. Lisbon. 1-3, 

Jornal de medicina e pharmacia. Paris. 1-2, 1886-87. 
Supersedes Rivista de Medicina (Paris). 

Jornal de pharmacia a sciencias accessorias de Lisboa. Lisbon. 
1848-85. 

Jornal de pharmacia e sciencias medicas da India portugueza. 
Nova-Goa. 1-2, 1862-63. 
Superseded by Archivo de pharmacia e sciencias accessorias de 
India portugueza. 

Journal de pharmacie (Société des pharmaciens de Paris). Paris. 
1797-99. 
Merged into Annales de Chemie, later Annales de chemie et « 
physique. 

Magazin fiir Pharmacie. 
See Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 

Monthly magazine of pharmacy, chemistry, medicine, etc. London 
Nos. 1-398, 1876-1909. 

Monumenta pharmaceutica. Amsterdam. 1-5, 1914-15. 

Ny pharmaceutisk tidende. Copenhagen. 1862-67 (NS) 1-27, 1868-95. 
1862-67 as Pharmaceutisk tidende. 

Oesterreichische Pharmazeutische Gesellschaft. Berichte. Vienna. 1- 

1894. 

Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Pharmazie. 
See Zeitschrift Allgemeiner Oesterreichischer Apotheker-Verein 
Vienna. 

Pharmacal gazette. Montreal. No. 1-4, 1896. 
Merged in Canadian pharmaceutical journal. 


1887-89. 


1-38, 


1-3, 


14, 
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Pharmaceutical journal of Australasia. Sydney. 
NS v. 1-11, 1888-98. 
NS v. 1-3 as Pharmaceutical journal of New South Wales. 

Pharmaceutical repetory. London 1-2, 1844-46. 

The pharmaceutical numbers of the Medical Times, 1839-51. 
Merged into Pharmaceutical Times, later Chemical Times and 
Journal of Pharmacy. 

Pharmaceutical Times and Journal of Chemistry. See Chemica] times 
and journal of pharmacy. 

Pharmaceuticals and Cosmetics. London. 1-2, 1935-36. 

Supplement to Industrial chemist and chemical manufacturer. 

Pharmaceutische Rundschau. Berlin. 1-6, 1883-88. 

Pharmaceutisk tidende. See Ny Pharmaceutisk tidende. 

Pharmaceutisk tidskrift. Stockholm. 1-5, 1861-65. 

Pharmacia. Tallinn, Estonia. 1, 1921—— 

Pharmacia portugueza. Oporto. 1-3, 1886-89. 

Pharmacie de Lyon. Lyons. 1-2, 1875-77. 

Pharmacie francaise. Paris. 1, 1897 

Pharmacien. (Pharmaceutical Association of the Province of Quebec). 
Montreal. 1, 1930-—— 

Pharmacien populaire des villes et des campagnes. Nantes. 1-14, 
1884-97. 

Pharmaceutische Gesellschaft. Berichte. Berlin. 

See Arch. Pharm. Ber. Ges. 

Pharmaceutische Monatsblatter. Schmalkalden. 1-2, 1821. 

Pharmazeutische Nachrichten aus Wissenschaft und Praxis. Dresden. 
1-3, 1924-26. 

Pharmaceutische Presse. Berlin. 1, 1869. 

Supersedes Retorte. 
Pharmaceutische Presse. (Brestowski) Vienna. 1-2, 1891-92. 
Pharmaceutische Presse. Vienna. 1-43, 1896-1938. 
1896-1906 as Pharmaceutischer Reformer. 
United with Pharmaceutische Post to form Wiener pharmaceu- 
tische Wochenschrift. 

Parmaceutische Rundsrhau. Prague; Vienna. 1-28, 1873-1902. 

1-23, 1873-97 Rundchau fiir die Interessen der Pharmacie, 
Chemie, Hygiene und der verwandten facher. 

Pharmaceutische Zeitschrift fiir Russland. St. Petersburg. 1-36, 
1862-97. 

Pharmaceutischer Reformer. Vienna. 

See Pharmaceutische Presse. 

Pharmaceutisches Correspondenzblatt fiir Siiddeutschland. Erlangen. 
1-10, 1839-48. 

Pharmazeutisches Handelsblatt. Berlin. 1875-85. 

Supplement to Pharmazeutische Zeitung into which it merged. 

Quarterly journal and transactions. 1-2, 1858-61. 

(Pharmaceutical Society of Victoria) Melbourne. 

Repertoire de pharmacie. Paris. v. 1, 1844 passed through three series 
and changes in titles until 1926. Merged into Union pharma- 
ceutique, 1876-88 as Repertoire de pharmacie et Journal de 
chemie medicale reunis. 

Repertoire de pharmacie et Journal de Chemie medicale reunis. 

See Repertoire de pharmacie. 
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Retorte. Berlin. 1-2, 1867-68. 

Repertorium der Pharmacie (Deutscher Apotheker-Verein). Berlin. 1-4, 
1890-93. 
Sup. Apotheker-Zeitung, later Deutche Apotheker Zeitung. 

Revista de pharmacia e sciencias accessories do Porto. Oporto. 1-20, 

1876. 

Revista farmaceutica. Barranquilla. Colombia. 1, 1915—— 

Revista farmaceutica. Madrid. 1-11, 1860-69. 

Revista farmaceutica. Sao Paulo, 1-24, 1917. 

Revista farmaceutica chilena (Sociedad national de farmacia de Chile). 
Santiago. 1-4, 1902-06. 

Revista farmaceutica de Ouro Preto (Centro farmaceutico de Minas 
Gerais). Ouro Preto. 1, 1939-—— 

Revista farmaceutica de Puerto Rico. San Juan. 1, 1936-—— 

Revista farmaceutica Mexicana. 
See Revista medico-farmaceutica Mexicana. 

Revista medico-farmaceutica Mexicana. Mexico. 1-6, 1923-28. 
1-2, 1923-24 as Revista farmaceutica mexicana. 

Revista farmaceutica y cientifica. Bogota. 1-12, ———1883. 

Revista pharmaceutica. Buenos Aires. 74, 1931—— 

Revue moderne de pharmacie. Paris. 1, 1903 
1903-10 as Revue pharmaceutique d’hypodermie. 

Revue pharmaceutique d’hypodermie. 
See Revue moderne de pharmacie. 

Revue pharmaceutique. Ghent. 1-29, 1885-1914. 
(Cercle pharmaceutique du Hainaut; Union pharmaceutique des 
flanders.) 

Schweizerische Apotheker-Zeitung. 
(Schweizerischer Apotheker-Verein; Verein schweizerischer an- 
alytischer Chemiker) Zurich; Schauffhausen. 1, 1863 
Supersedes Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Pharmacie. 1-29, 
1863-91 as Schweizerische Wochenschrift fiir Pharmacie; 30-51. 
1892-1913 Schweizerische Wochenschrift fiir Chemie und Phar- 
macie. 

Schweizerische wochenschrift fiir Chemie und Pharmacie. 
See Schweiz.-Apoth.-Zeit. 

Schweizerische Wochenschrift fiir Pharmmacie. 
See Schweiz. Apoth-Zeit. 

Tribuna pharmaceutica. Rio de Janeiro. 1-5, 1874-78. 

Union pharmaceutique d’Orient. Constantinople. 1-6, 1874-79. 
Sup. to Union medicale d’orient. 

Union pharmaceutique de l’arrondissement judiciare de Charleroi. 
Bulletin. 1-7, 1903. 

Union pharmaceutique des Flandres. 
See Revue pharmaceutique (Ghent). 


Union pharmacist. (Pharmacist’s Union of Greater New York). 1-3, 
1933-36. 

Wiener Pharmazeutische Wochenschrift. Vienna. 1, 1868—— 
(Allgemeiner Oecesterreichischer Apotheker-Verein.) 
1-71, 1868-1938 as Pharmazeutischer Post. 
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HISTORY, ETHICS, AND LITERATURE OF PHARMACY 
A Select Bibliography 
GEORGE URDANG 


In the Pharmaceutical Syllabus the subjects “History, Lit- 
erature and Ethics of Pharmacy” are dealt with under the 
general heading quoted, not just as a unit but as a conglomer- 
ate kept together by some fundamental, although undefined 
relationship. 


This administrative connection of the instruction in his- 
tory, ethics and literature of pharmacy is in all probability 
due to two reasons: 


1. The undeniable existence of a factual interdependence 
between the three subjects concerned making mutual refer- 
ence a continuous necessity ; 


2. The understanding that neither of these subjects, his- 
tory or ethics or literature of pharmacy, can be adequately 
conceived and interpreted with the means and methods of or 
even within one or the other of the basic sciences of pharma- 
cy, but that each of these fields requires for its cultivation the 
knowledge of a variety of facts and viewpoints of a general 
nature, has its habitat in the humanities as well as in science. 


History, ethics and literature of pharmacy are interde- 
pendent subjects. They are, however, not identical. 


The development of pharmaceutical ethics as expressed in 
special professional and legal rules can be given a more de- 
tailed and coherent study in a special course than it would be 
possible within the general history of pharmacy instruction. 


The task of a course in literature of pharmacy, finally, is of 
a practical rather than of a historical nature. It aims pri- 
marily at knowledge of actual pharmaceutical] literature and 
at practice in the use of this literature, including the way in 
which books and articles are arranged and written, excerpts 
are made, terms are abbreviated, etc. 


The following lists contain titles of texts, pamphlets, and 
other helpful sources of information concerning the subjects 
“history, ethics, and literature of pharmacy” and of some 
standard works on the history of other sciences and profes- 
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sions (medicine, chemistry, botany) and of science in general. 
It is understood that the lists represent merely a selection of 
material which the compiler thought of general importance or 
interest to the teacher and student of the history of pharmacy. 
Material on the history of American pharmacy and/or pub- 
lished in the United States of America has, naturally, been 
given precedence. As far as medicine, chemistry, botany and 
general science is concerned, publications in foreign languages 
have been listed only if they have a special meaning to phar- 
macy and/or have no equivalent in the English language. 


Entirely omitted have been journal! articles, although some 
of them may have found rather ample distribution in reprints. 
The many European publications concerning the history of 
individual pharmacies and the development of pharmacy in 
the one or the other city have likewise not been listed with the 
exception of those concerning some outstanding metropolis. 
Lists of such local histories may be found in the national phar- 
maceutical histories mentioned, e. g., in Adlung-Urdang, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Deutschen Pharmazie, in An- 
dré-Pontier, Histoire de la Pharmacie and in Maurice Bouvet, 
Histoire de la Pharmacie en France. 


It may be mentioned that biographical notes of pharma- 
ceutical interest are not restricted to the “Bibliographikons”’ 
listed below. Tschirch’s Handbuch der Pharmakognosie, sec- 
ond edition, I* contains a comprehensive collection of bio- 
graphical notes compiled by J. A. Haefliger and it is under- 
stood that such notes are to be found furthermore in almost 
every publication of importance on a pharmaceutico-historical 
subject. 

Incomplete as they are, these lists cannot claim any im- 
portance of their own. Their value can be measured and de- 
termined only by the degree of assistance they may be able to 
offer to the student of the history of pharmacy. 


General Treatises 


1. In English: 

J. J. Corcoran, Introductory Essays on the History of Pharmacy; 
Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis 1940. 

James Grier, A History of Pharmacy; The Pharmaceutical Press, 
London 1937. 

E. Kremers and G. Urdang, History of Pharmacy; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia 1940. 
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C. H. LaWall, Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy; J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia 1927. 

S. E. Massengill, A Sketch of Medicine and Pharmacy and a view 
of its progress by the Massengill family from the 15th to the 
20th century; The E. S. Massengill Company, Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va. 1940. 

C. J. S. Thompson, The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy and 
Pharmacy; The Scientific Press Lt., London 1897. 

C. J. S. Thompson, The Mystery and Art of the Apothecary; John 
Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., London 1929. 

A. C. Wootton, Chronicles of Pharmacy; Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London 1910. 


2. In French: 

L. André-Pontier, Histoire de la Pharmacie; Octave Doin, Paris 
1900. 

A. Philippe, Histoire des Apothicaires chez les principaux peuples 
du monde; Direction de Publicité Médicale, Paris 1853. 

L. Reutter de Rosemont, Histoire de la Pharmacie a travers les 
Ages; J. Peyronnet and Cie, Paris 1931. 


3. In German: 

J. Berendes, Das Apothekenwesen; Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart 1907 

J. Berendes, Die Pharmacie bei den Alten Kulturvélkern; Tausch 
and Grosse, Halle a. S. 1891. 

Carl Frederking, Grundziige der Geschichte der Pharmacie und 
derjenigen Zweige der Naturwissenschaft, auf welchen sie 
basirt; Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Géttingen 1874. 

Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Vortraige in Wien 1931, 
Vortrige in Basel 1934, Vortrige in Stuttgart 1936, Vor- 
trage in Miinchen 1938; Katalog der pharmaziehistorischen, 
Bibliothek in Berlin, 1934. 

Publications of the “Gesellschaft” written by individual au 
thors have been listed under the names of the authors. 

H. Heger, Apothekenbilder von Nah und Fern; Pharmaceutische 
Post, Wien 1896-1912. 

A. Phillippe-H. Ludwig, Geschichte der Apotheker bei den Wich- 
tigsten Vélkern der Erde; Friedrich Mauke, Jena 1852, 1859. 

H. Schelenz, Geschichte der Pharmazie; Julius Springer, Berlin 
1904. 

G. Urdang, Wesen und Bedeutung der Geschichte der Pharmazie; 
Julius Springer, Berlin 1927. 

4. In Spanish: 

Q. Chiarlone and C. Mallana, Ensayo sobre La Historia de la Far- 
macia; Santiago Saunaque, Madrid 1847. Ibidem; Jose M. Du- 
cazcal, Madrid 1865.—Ibidem, Officina Tipografica del Hos- 
picio, Madrid, 1875. 

M. Hernandez de Gregorio, Anales Histérico-Politicos de la Medi 
cina, Cirugia y Farmacia; Imprenta Real, Madrid 1833. 

N. V. Greco and J. A. Boeri, Bosquejo de la Historia General de 
la Farmacia; Libreria Cientifica de A. Etchepareborda, Buenos 
Aires 1898. 
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Local Treatises 


(Individual countries, metropolis and institutions) 

1. In English: 

C. R. B. Barrett, The History of the Society of Apothecaries of 

London, Elliot Stock, London 1905. 

J. Bell and Th. Redwood, Historical Sketch on the Progress of 
Pharmacy in Great Britain; The Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, London 1889. 

C. C. Dickey and W. J. Schieffelin, 150 years service to American 
Health; Schieffelin and Co., New York-1944, 

J. W. England (Editor), The First Century of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy 1821-1921, Philadelphia 1922; First De- 
cennial Supplement, 1921-1931 (Editor: John E. Kramer), 
Philadelphia 1934; Second Decennial Supplement, 1931-1941 
(Editor J. E. Kramer) Philadelphia 1942. 

S. G. Gessner, A Brief History of Apothecaries Hall, New Haven, 
Conn.; New Haven, 1934. 

H. N. Linstead, The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, Cen- 
tenary Commemoration April 15th, 1941; London 1941. 

C. F. Schleussner and R. S. Lehmen, History of the (New York) 
German Apothecaries Society, N. Y. Deutscher Apotheker 
Verein; New York 1926. 

G. Urdang, The First Wisconsin State Board of Pharmacy, a Play; 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy, Madison 
(Wis.) 1943. 

C. P. Wimmer, The College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, 
New York 1929. 

2. In French: 

A. Balland, Les Pharmaciens Militaires Francais; Imprimerie-Li- 
brairie Militaire Universelle, L. Fournier, Paris 1913. 

E. Bourquelot, Le Centenaire du Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, 
O. Doin et fils, Paris 1910. 

Maurice Bouvet, Histoire de la Pharmacie en France; Editions 
Occitania, Paris 1937. 

N. Georgiades, La Pharmacie en Egypte; F. Diemer, Cairo 1906. 

L. Guignard (Editor), Centenaire de l’Ecole Supérieure de Phar- 
macie d l’Université de Paris 1803-1903; A. Joanin and Cie, 
Paris 1903. 

E. Guitard, Deux siécles de presse au service de la pharmacie et 
cinquante ans de “]’Union Pharmacentique,” Pharmacie cen- 
trale, Paris 1913. 

Ch. Seller, La Pharmacie Centrale de France; en vente a la Phar- 
macie Centrale de France, Paris 1903. 

3. In German: 

A. Adlung, Die Altesten deutschen Apothekerordnungen; Gesell- 
schaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 
1931. 

A. Adlung and G. Urdang, Grundriss der Geschichte der deutschen 
Pharmazie; Julius Springer, Berlin 1935. 

G. Devin, Die Deutschen Militérapotheker im Weltkrieg; Julius 

Springer, Berlin 1920. 
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H. Van Gelder, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Niederlindischen 
Pharmacie; Verlag des Deutschen Apotheker-Vereins, Berlin 
1897. 

J. A. Hiafliger, Das Apothekenwesen Basels; Gesellschaft fiir Ge- 
schichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1938. 

L. Hochberger and J. Noggler, Geschichte der Wiener Apotheken; 
Wiener Apotheker-Hauptgremium, Wien 1919. 

J. Ketteler, Arzneimittelverkehr und Apothekenwesen in den 
deutschen Kolonien; Deutscher Apotheker-Verlag, Berlin 1941. 

J. Orient, Aus pharmazeutischer Vergangenheit Siebenbiirgens und 
des Banats; Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mit- 
tenwald (Bayern) 1929. 

I. Schwarz, Geschichte des Wiener Apothekenwesens im Mittel- 
alter; Wiener Apotheker Hauptgrenium, Wien 1917. 

E. Seuberlich, Liv- und Estlands alteste Apotheken; W. F. Hicker, 
Riga 1912. 

N. Schniderschitsch, Die Geschichte der Pharmazie in Steiermark 
bis zum Jahre 1850; Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharma- 
zie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1928. 

H. Thoms, Das Pharmazeutische Institut der Universitat Berlin; 
Gebriider Borntraeger, Berlin 1910. 

4. In Italian: 

Luigi Boriani, Introduzione alla Storia della Farmacia in Italia; 
Tipografia Mareggiani 1897. 

Giulio Conci, Pagine di Storia della Farmacia; Edizioni Vittoria, 
Milano 1934. 

C. Pedrazzini, La Farmacia Storica et Artistica Italiana; Edizioni 
Vittoria Milano, Milano 1934. 

5. In Dutch: 

W. Stoeder, Geschiedenis Der Pharmacie in Nederland; D. B. Cen- 
ten, Amsterdam 1891. 

6. In Swedish: 

W. Sebardt, Studier i Svenskt Apoteksvisen; A. B. Nordiska Bok- 
handeln, Stockholm 1914. 

7. In Polish: 

Fr. Herod, Ustréj Aptekarstwa w. Polsce; Gebetnera i Wolfa, 
Warszaw 1920. 

8. In Hungarian: 

Janos Baradlai, A Magyarorszagi Gyégyszerészet Térténete, (a 
Hungarian History of Pharmacy) ; a Magyarorszagi gyégyszer- 
ész-Egyesiilet Kladasa, Budapest, 1930. 


Ethics and Social Development 

1. In English: 

W. H. S. Jones, The Doctor’s Oath; University Press, Cambridge 
1924. 

C. D. Leake, Percival’s Medical Ethics; The William and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore 1927. 

R. H. Shryock, The Development of Modern Medicine; an interpre- 
tation of the social and scientific factors involved; University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1936. 
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H. E. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union; W. W. 
Norton and Co., New York 1937. 

G. Urdang and J. Murphy, Position of Pharmacy in Sickness In- 
surance; American Institute of the History of Pharmacy, Madi- 
son, Wis. 1942. 

2. In German: 

G. Urdang, Die Deutsche Apotheke als Keimzelle der Deutschen 
Pharmazeutischen Industrie; Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der 
Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1929. 


Art and Literature 

1. In English: 

Otto E. Bruder, Pharmacy’s Journey .. . 
Bruder, Elgin {Ill.) 1941. 

G. E. Howard, Early Drug Jars; The Medici Society, London 1931. 

MacKinlay Kantor, Happy Land; Coward-McCann, Inc., New York 
1943. 

R. B. Nixon, Jr., Corner Druggist; Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
1941. 

H. Peters and W. Netter (translator) Pictorial History of Ancient 
Pharmacy; G. P. Engelhard and Company ,Chicago 1889, 1906. 

G: Urdang and F. W. Nitardy, The Squibb Ancient Pharmacy; E. R. 
Squibb and Sons, New York 1940. 


2. In French: 

G. Beytout and L. Sergent, La Pharmacie et La Médecine dans 
l’Oeuvre de H. Daumier; Les Pharmaciens Bibliophiles, Paris 
1932. 

Paul Dorveaux, Les Pots de Pharmacie; Librairie Marqueste, Tou- 

louse 1923. 

3. In German: 

Fr. Ferchl, Die Apotheke von der Gotik bis zum Biedermeier; Ar- 
thur Nemayer, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1929. 

Fr. Ferchl, Illustrierter Apotheker Kalender, 1924-1936, 1939 (13 
calendars with a total of about 1400 illustrations), changing 
publishers, most recently Deutsche Apothekerschaft, Berlin. 

J. A. Hafliger, Pharmazeutische Altertumskunde und Die Schwei 
zerische Sammlung fiir Historisches Apothekenwesen an der 
Universitat Basel; B. Wepf and Cie, Basel, 1931. 

H. Peters, Aus pharmazeutischer Vorzeit in Bild und Wort, Vol. I 
and II; Julius Springer, Berlin 1886, 1899, 1910. 

H. Schelenz, Frauen im Reiche Aeskulaps; Ernst Giinther, Leipzig 
1900. 

H. W. Singer, Arzneibereitung und Heilkunde in der Kunst; Gehe- 
Verlag, Dresden 1923. 

G. Urdang, Der Apotheker im Spiegel der Literatur; Julius Sprin- 
ger, Berlin 1921; Der Apotheker als Subjekt und Objekt der 
Literatur; Julius Springer, Berlin 1926. 

Biographical Treatises 

1. In English: 

C. S. N. Hallberg (Editor), In Memoriam Albert Ethelbert Ebert; 
American Pharmaceutical Association, Washington 1907. 


through Life; Harold L. 
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H. A. Kelly, Some American Medical Botanists; The Southwestern 
Company, Troy, N. Y. 1914. 

J. U. Lloyd, Life and Medical Discoveries of Samuel Thompson, and 
a history of The Thomsonian Materia Medica; J. U. and C. G. 
Lloyd, Cincinnati (Ohio) 1909. 

C. A. Mayo, The Lloyd Library and its Makers; Lloyd Library, Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) 1928. 

S. Mervin, Rise and Fight Againe (Biography of Louis K. Liggett); 
A. and Ch. Boni, New York 1935. 

J. A. Spalding, Dr. Lyman Spalding, the originator of the United 
States Pharmacopeeia; W. M. Leonard, Boston 1916. 

Edward Robinson Squibb, The Journal of Edward Robinson Squibb; 
privately printed 1930 for Mrs. John C. Munro, Milton, Mass., 
(daughter of E. R. Squibb). 

F. K. Stearns, In Memoriam Frederick Stearns, Detroit 1908. 

G. Urdang, The Apothecary-Chemist Carl Wilhelm Scheele; Amer- 
ican Institute of the History of Pharmacy, Madison (Wis.) 
1942. 

M. Waterman, With Sword and Lancet, the Life of General Hugh 
Mercer; Garrett and Massie, Inc., Richmond (Va.) 1941. 


In French: 

J. Bougault and H. Herissey, Emile Bourquelot; Société Générale 
D’Imprimerie et I’Edition, Paris 1921. 

E. H. Guitard, Le Jubilé scientifique de M. le Docteur Paul Dor- 

veaux; Société D’Histoire De La Pharmacie, Paris 1923. 

In German: 

. Bechstein, Der Lehrling zum Kénig Salomo; Der Gehilfe zum 
Kénig Salomo; Kesselringsche Hof-Buchhandlung, Hildburg- 
hausen 1847. 

Th. Fontane, Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig; F. Fontane, Berlin 1898. 

J. A. Hafliger, F. A. Fliickiger als Pharmazie-Historiker; Gesell 
schaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern), 
1928. 

E. W. Martius, Erinnerungen aus meinem neunzigjahrigen Leben, 
Leipzig 1847; reissued by F. Ferch] with an introduction by G. 
Urdang; Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mitten- 
wald (Bayern) 1932. 

O. Rosenhainer and H. Thommsdorff, Johann Bartholomaus 
Trommsdorff; Bernhard Vulplus, Jena 1913. 

A. Tschirch, Erlebtes und Erstrebtes (autobiography); Friedrich 
Cohen, Bonn 1921. 

O. Zekert, Carl Wilhelm Scheele, Sein Leben und seine Werke, Ge- 

sellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie; Arthur Nemayer, 

Mittenwald (Bayern) 1931-35. 


Bibliographikons 
Fr. Ferchl, Chemisch-Pharmazeutisches Bio- und Bibliographikon; 
Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bay- 
ern) 1937. 
J. C. Poggendorff, Biographisch-Literarisches Handwérterbuch zur 
Geschichte der Exacten Wissenschaften; J. A. Barth, Leipzig 
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1863, 1898, 1904, Verlag Chemie, Berlin 1926, 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1940. 

B. Reber, Gallerie Hervorragender Therapeutiker und Pharmakog- 
nosten der Gegenwart; Imprimerie Paul Dubois, Geneva 1897. 


History of Drugs 


1. In English: 


Fr. Adams, The Seven Books of Paulus Aegineta, Translated from 
the Greek. With a commentary embracing a complete view 
of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks, Romans and Ara-. 
bians on all subjects concerned with medicine and surgery; 
Sydenham Society, London 1844-1847. 

A. J. Brock, Galen on the Natural Faculties; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York 1916. 

H. W. Felter, The Genesis of the American Materia Medica includ- 
ing a biographical sketch of “John Josselyn, Gent”... ; J. U. 
and C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati (Ohio) 1927. 

Fr. A. Fliickiger and D. Hanbury, Pharmacographia, A History of 
the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin, met with in Great 
Britain and British India; Macmillan and Co., London 1874 and 
1879 (second edition). 

G. Foy, Anzsthetics, Ancient and Modern; Bailliére, Tindall and 
Cox, London, 1889. 

I. Galdston, Behind the Sulfa Drugs, a short history of chemo- 
therapy, D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 1943. 

W. H. S. Jones, Hippocrates, with an English translation; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York 1923. 

J. C. Krantz Jr. (Editor), Fighting Disease with Drugs, The Story 
of Pharmacy, a Symposium; The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore 1931. 

E. Kremers (Editor), Facsimile of the First Edition of the Phar- 
macopeia Augustana, with Introductory Essays by Theodor 
Husemann; State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison 
(Wis.) 1927. 

J. U. and C. G. Lloyd, Collections on an Essay towards a Materia 
Medica’ of the United States by Benjamin Smith Barton, Phil- 
adelphia, 1798 and 1804, with Biography and Portrait; J. U. 
and C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati (Ohio) 1900. 

J. U. Lloyd, The Indian Doctor’s Dispensatory . . . By Peter Smith, 
with Biography (of Peter Smith); J. U. and C. G. Lloyd, Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) 1901. 

J. U. Lloyd, History of the Vegetable Drugs of the Pharmacopeia 
of the United States; J. U. and C. G. Lloyd, Cincinnati (Ohio) 
1911. 

W. G. Spencer, Celsus De Medicina, With an English Translation; 
Loeb Classical Library, Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 1935 and 1938. 

C. J. S. Thompson, The Quacks of Old London; J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia 1929. 
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2. In French: 
H. Beauregard, Matiére Médicale Zoologique. Historie des drogues 
d’origine animale; C. Naud, Paris 1901. 


J. F. Lafitau, Memoire . . . concernant La Precieuse Plante du gin- 
seng de Tartarie découverte en Canade; Joseph Monge, Paris 
1718. 


J. -E. Pagnien, La Pharmacie dans ses rapports avec les Institu 
tions d’Assistance & Paris et dans les principales Villes de 
France; Albert Goulhot, Bagnolet prés Paris 1907. 

O. Sarcos and H. Mullot, Inventaire d’une Pharmacie de Carcas- 
sone a la fin du seiziéme siécle (1597); Imprimerie Gabelle, 
Carcassonne 1912. 

F. Sternon, Quelques Aspects de l’Art Pharmaceutique et du Med- 
icament a travers les ages; Masson et Cie, Paris 1933. 


3. In German: 


W. Artelt, Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe “Heilmittel” und 
“Gift”; J. A. Barth, Leipzig 1937. 

J. H. Dierbach, Flora mythologica oder Pflanzenkunde in Bezug auf 
Mythologie und Symbolik der Griechen und Rémer; J. D. 
Sauerlander, Frankfurt a. M. 1833. 

G. Dragendorff, Die Heilpfianzen der verschiedenen Vélker und 
Zeiten. Ihre Anwendung, wesentlichen Bestandtheile und Ge- 
schichte; F. Enke, Stuttgart 1898. 

A. Falck, Die Arzneibiicher (Pharmakopéen); Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, Leipzig 1920. 

C. Hartwich, Die Bedeutung der Entdeckung von Amerika fiir die 
Drogenkunde; Julius Springer, Berlin 1892. 

L. Lewin, Die Gifte in der Weltgeschichte; Julius Springer, Berlin 
1920. 

E. v. Lippmann, Die Geschichte des Zuckers, 2nd edit.; Julius 
Springer, Berlin 1929. 

R. Meissner, Eine Deutsche Apotheke des 16. Jahrhunderts (inven- 
tory of a German pharmacy taken in 1589, with comments); 
Wilhelm Pilz, Berlin 1908. 

H. Peters, Aus der Geschichte der Pflanzenwelt in Wort und Bild; 
Gesellschaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bay- 
ern) 1928. 

A. Scherer, Literatura Pharmacopearum (in Codex Medicamentar- 
ius Europeus, vol. 7); Fr. Fleischer, Leipzig 1822. 

A. Schmidt, Drogen und Drogenhandel im Altertum; Joh. A. Barth, 
Leipzig 1924. 

H. Schwarz, Pharmaziegeschichtliche Pflanzenstudien; Gesellschaft 
fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1931. 

P. Siedler, Die Chemischen Arzneimittel der letzten 113 Jahre; Ge- 
briider Borntrager, Berlin 1914. 

M. M. Silverman, Magic in a Bottle; The Macmillan Company, New 
York 1941. 

K. Sprengel, Versuch einer pragmatischen Geschichte der Arzney- 
kunde; Gebauersche Buchhandlung, Halle a. S. 1821-1837. 

A. Tschirch, Handbuch der Pharmakognosie Ist edition 1909-1927, 
2nd edition, vol. I, parts 1, 2 and 3, 1930-1933; Bernhard 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig. 
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G. Urdang, Zur Geschichte der Metalle in den Amtlichen Deutschen 
Arzneibiichern; Arthur Nemayer, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1933. 

L. Winkler, Animalia als Arzneimitte! einst und jetzt, H. Schwick, 
Innsbruck 1908. 

L. Winkler, Das Dispensatorium des Valerius. Cordus (facsimile re- 
print of the first edition of 1546, with a commentary); Gesell- 
schaft fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie, Mittenwald (Bayern) 
1934. 

L. Zimmermann, Saladini De Asculo . . . Compendium aromatari- 
orum; Joh. A. Barth, Leipzig 1919. 


History of Medicine 


1. In English: 

T. C. Albutt, Greek Medicine in Rome; Macmillan and Co., London 
1921. 

W. Ameke, History of homoeopathy: its origin; its conflicts; E. 
Gould and Son, London 1885. 

D. Campbell, Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the Middle 
Ages; K. Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., London 1926. 

A. Castiglioni, A History of Medicine; A. A. Knopf, New York 1941. 

H. W. Felter, History of the Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cincinnati (Ohio) 1902. 

J. Freind, The History of Physick; from the Time of Galen to the 
Beginning of the Sixteenth Century; J. Walthoe, London 1727. 

F. H. Garrison, An Introductinon to the History of Medicine; W. B. 
Saunders Company, London 1924. 

W. H. King, History of homoeopathy and its institutions in Amer- 
ica; The Lewis Publishing Company, New York 1905. 

H. Magnus, Superstition in Medicine; Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York 1905. 

W. Osler, Incunabula Medica; Oxford University Press, Oxford 
1923. 

W. Osler, The Evolution of Modern Medicine; Yale University 
Press, New Haven 1921. 

Fr. R. Packard, History of Medicine in the United States; Paul B. 
Hoeber, New York 1931. 

D’Arcy Power and C. J. S. Thompson, Chronologia Medica; a hand- 
list of persons, periods and events in the History of Medicine; 
Paul B. Hoeber, New York 1923. 

D. Riesman, The Story of Medicine in the Middle Ages; P. B. Hoe- 
ber, New York 1935. 

D. Riesman, Medicine in Modern Society; Princeton University 
Press, Princeton 1938. 

H. Sigerist, The Great Doctors; W. W. Norton and Co., New York 
1933. 

J. J. Walsh, Old-Time Makers of Medicine; Fordham University 
Press, New York 1911. 

A. Wilder, History of Medicine . . . and especially a history of the 
American eclectic practice of medicine; New England Eclectic 
Pub. Co., New Sharon (Me.) 1901. 
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In German: 


J. L. Choulant, Handbuch der Biicherkunde fiir die altere Medizin 
. 2nd edition; L. Voss, Leipzig 1841. 

. L. Choulant, Bibliotheca medico-historica; sive Catalogus libro- 
rum historicum de re medica et scientia naturali systematicus; 
G. Engelmann, Leipzig 1842. 

W. Ebstein, Die Medizin in Neuen Testament und im Talmud; F. 
Enke, Stuttgart 1903. 

W. Ebstein, Die Medizin im Alten Testament; F. Enke, Stuttgart 
1901. 

H. Peters, Der Arzt und die Heilkunst in der deutschen Vergang- 
enheit; E. Diederichs, Leipzig 1900. 

F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arabischen Aerzte und Naturfor- 
scher; Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen 1840. 


History of Chemistry 

1. In English: 

H. C. Bolton, A Select Bibliography of Chemistry 1492-1892; first 
and second supplements (1492-1897 and 1902 respectively); 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 1893, 1899, 1904. 

E. Child, The Tools of the Chemist, their Ancestry and American 
Evolution; Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York 1940. 

Fe. L. Darrow, The Story of Chemistry; The Bobbs-Merril Com- 
pany. Indianapolis 1927. 

B. Jaffe, Crucibles, The Great Chemists; Tudor Publishing Co., New 
York 1937. 

A. Ladenburg, Lectures on the history of the development of chem- 
istry since the time of Lavoisier; Alembic Club, Edinburgh 
1900. 

E. v. Meyer, a history of chemistry from earliest times to the 
present day, being also an introduction to the study of th 
science; Macmillan and Co., New York 1906. 

J. Read, Prelude to Chemistry; the MacMillan Company, New York 
1937. 

W. A. Tilden, Famous Chemists; E. P. Dutton and Co., New York 
1921. 

Th. E. Thorpe, History of Chemistry; G. P. Putman’s Sons, New 
York 1909-1910. 

Th. E. Thorpe, Essays in Historical Chemistry; Macmillan and Co., 
New York 1902. 

2. In French: 

M. Berthelot, Les Origines de l’Alchemié; Georges Steinheil, Paris 
1885. 

M. Berthelot, Collection des Anciens Alchimistes Grecs; Georges 
Steinheil, Paris 1887. 

M. Berthelot. La Chimie au Moyen Age; Imprimerie Nationale, 
Paris 1893. 

F. Hoefer, Histoire de la Physique et de la Chimie depuis les Temps 
les plus Reculés jusqu’a nos Jours; Hatchette and Cie, Paris 
1872. 
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3. In German: 


L. A. Buchner, Ueber den Antheil der Pharmacie an der Entwick- 
lung der Chemie; Royal Bavarian Academy of Science, Munich 
1849. 

Fr. Ferchl, Von Libau bis Liebig Chemikerképfe und- Laboratorien, 
Arthur Nemayer, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1930. 

Fr. Ferchl, and A. Siissenguth, Kurzgeschichte der Chemie; Arthur 
Nemayer, Mittenwald (Bayern) 1936. 

H. Kopp, Geschichte der Chemie; F. Vieweg and Sohn, Braun- 
schweig 1843-1847. 

Fr. Lieben, Geschichte der Physiologischen Chemie; Franz Deut- 
icke, Leipzig und Wien 1935. 

E. v. Lippmann, Entstehung und Ausbreitung der Alchemie; Julius 
Springer, Beriin 1919. 

F. Liidy, Jr., Alchemistische und Chemische Zeichen, Gesellschaft 
fiir Geschichte der Pharmazie; Mittenwald (Bayern) 1928. 

K. C. Schmieder, Geschichte der Alchemie; Buchhandung des Wai- 
senhauses, Halle a. S. 1832. 


History of Botany 


1. In English: 


A. Arber, Herbals, Their Origin and Evolution; The University 
Press, Cambridge 1938. 

J. R. Green, A History of Botany, 1860-1900; Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford 1909. 

E. Hawks, Pioneers of Plant Study; The MacMillan Co., New York 
1928. 

H. S. Reed, A Short History of the Plant Sciences; Chronica Botan- 
ica Company, Waltham (Mass.) 1942. 

J. v. Sachs, History of Botany (1530-1860); Clarendon Press, Lon- 
don 1890. 

2. In German: 

E. H. F. Meyer, Geschichte der Botanik; Gebriider Borntrager, 
Kénigsberg i. Pr. 1854-1857. 

G. A. Pritzel, Thesaurus literature botanice omnium gentium, 
inde a rerum botanicorum initiis ad nostra usque tempora, 
quindecim millia operum recensens. Ed. novam reformatam 
curavit; F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1872-77. 

G. A. Pritzel, Iconum botanicarum index locupletissimus (index of 
illustrations of obviously blossoming plants in botanical and 
garden books of the 18th and 19th centuries): Nicolaisch« 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin 1866. 


History of Bacteriology and Biology 


W. Bulloch, The History of Bacteriology, Oxford University Press, 
New York-London 1938. 

W. A. Locy, Biology and its Makers; H. Holt and Co., New York 
1908. 

W. A. Locy, The Growth of Biology, H. Hall and Company, New 
York 1925. 


| 
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E. Nordenskiéld, The History of Biology; Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York 1928. 


History of Science 
1. In English: 


W. Dampier, A History of Science; The MacMillan Company, New 
York 1944. 

Harvey-Gibson, Two Thousand Years of Science; A. W. Titherley, 
New York 1931. 

L. Th. Hogben, Science for the Citizen; A. A. Knopf, New York 
1938. 

J. Needham, Background to Modern Science; The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York 1938. 

G. Sarton, Introduction to Science; The Williams and Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore 1927, 1931. 

Ch. J. Singer, A Short History of Science to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; The Clarendon Press, Oxford 1941. 

L. Thorndike, A Short History of Civilization; F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York 1931. 

L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science; The 
MacMillan Company, New York 1923, 1941. 

H. S. Williams, A History of Science; Harper and Brothers, New 
York 1904-1910. 

A. Wolff, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; G. Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London 1935. 

A. Wolff, A History of Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 
Eighteenth Century; The MacMillan Company, New York 1939. 


2. In French: 


A de Candolle, Histoire des Sciences et des Savants depuis Deux 
Siécles: H. Georg, Geneva 1873. 

3. In German: 

Fr. Dannemann, Grundriss einer Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft- 
en; Wilhelm Engelmann, Leipzig 1896, 1898. 

Fr. Dannemann, Die Naturwissenschaften in ihrer Entwicklung und 
in ihrem Zusammenhange; W. Engelmann, Leipzig 1910-1913. 

L. Darmstaeder, Handbuch zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft- 
en und der Technik; Julius Springer, Berlin 1908. 

Fr. M. Feldhaus, Lexikon der Erfindungen und Entdeckungen auf 
den Gebieten der Naturwissenschaften und Technik; C. Winter, 
Heidelberg 1904. 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy wishes to secure the follow- 
ing numbers of the Journal of Chemotherapy (formerly Progress in 
Chemotherapy): Volume 2, Nos. 3 and 4; Volume 3, No. 1: Volume 7, 
No. 3. 


i 
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MATERIA MEDICA, INCLUDING PHARMACOLOGY, 
PHARMACOGNOSY AND TOXICOLOGY* 
A Select Bibliography 
ERNST T. STUHR 


Pharmacology 


Adriani, J. The Pharmacology of Anesthetic Drugs. 2nd ed., Thomas, 
Chas., 1942. 

Bachmann, G. and Bliss, A. R. The Essentials of Physiology and Phar- 
macodynamics. 3rd ed., Blakiston, 1940. 

Barbour, H. G. Experimental Pharmacology and Toxicology. Lea and 
Febiger, 1932. 

Bastedo, W. A. Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Therapeutics. Saun- 
ders, 1944. 

Bernheim, F. Interaction of Drugs and Cell Catalysts. pa. Burgess, 1942. 

Best, C. H. and Taylor, N. B. The Physiological Basis of Medical Prac- 
tice. 2nd ed., Williams-Wilkins, 1939. 

Blumgarten, A. S. Textbook of Materia Medica, Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics. 7th ed., (for nurses), MacMillan, 1941. 

Burns, J. H. Methods of Biological Assay. Oxford, 1928. 

Clark, A.J. Applied Pharmacology. 7th ed., Blakiston, 1941. 

Crawford, A. M. Materia Medica for Nurses. 5th ed., Lewis, H. K., 
1942. 

Davison, F. R. Synopsis of Materia Medica, Toxicology and Pharmacol- 
ogy. 3rd ed., Mosby, 1944. 

Dixon, W. E. A Manual of Pharmacology. 5th ed., Arnold, 1921. 

Eby, F. H. Chiropodial Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 2nd ed., the 
author, 109 Fairview rd., Springfield, Pa., 1943. 

Edmunds, C. W. and Gunn, J. A. Cushny’s Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics. 12th ed., Lea and Febiger, 1941. 

Faddis, M. O. and Hayman, J. M. Textbook of Pharmacology for Nurses 
2nd ed., Lipincott, 1943. 

Gaddum, J. H. Pharmacology. Oxford, 1941. 

Gilbert, A. J. and Moody, S. Essentials of Pharmacology and Materia 
Medica for Nurses. Mosby, 1941. 

Goodman, L. S. and Gilman, A. The Pharmacological basis of Therapeu- 
tics. Macmillan, 1941. 

Greene, C. W. Handbook of Pharmacology. William Wood and Co., 
1914. 

Hale-White, W. Materia Medica, Pharmacy, Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics. 25th ed., Churchill, 1942. 

Hare, H. A. Practical Therapeutics. 21st ed., Lea and Febiger, 1930. 

Henderson, V. E. Materia Medica and Pharmacy for Medical Students. 
5th ed., University of Toronto Press, 1939. 


* This compilation was prepared with the cooperation of publishers, the centra 
library staff of the Oregon State College, and by checking the Cumulative Library 
Index, as well as current catalogs. Texts for nurses, veterinary and medicine were 


included. Also, old texts were listed. Apparently no books on posology are avail- 


able. 
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Hoare, E. W. Veterinary Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 6th ed., Bail- 
liere, 1942, 

Jackson, D. E. Experimental Pharmacology and Materia Medica. 2nd 
ed., Mosby, 1939. 

Krueger, W. W. Elementary Pharmacology. 4th ed., Saunders, 1942. 

Lynn, E. V. Pharmaceutical Therapeutics. 2nd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

McGehee, W. H. O. and Green, M. W., Dental Pharmacology Materia 
Medica and Pharmaco Therapeutics. 2nd ed., Blakiston, 1941. 

McGuigan, H. A. Applied Pharmacology. Mosby. 1940. 

McGuigan, H. A. and Krug, E. E. Introduction to Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology. 3rd ed., Mosby, 1942. 

McGuigan, H. A. An Introduction to Chemical Pharmacology. Blakis- 
ton, 1921. 

Micks, R. H. Essentials of Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics. 3rd ed., Churchill, 1943. 

Mulinos, M. G. Pharmacology. Oxford, 1944. 

Munch, James C. Bioassays. A Handbook of Quantitative Pharmacol- 
ogy. Williams-Wilkins, 1931. 

Munch, J.C. Manual of Biological Assaying. Ist ed., Lippincott, 1937. 

Muse, M. B. Pharmacology and Therapeutics (for nurses). 4th ed., 
Saunders, 1944. 

Parker, L. A. Materia Medica and Therapeutics (for nurses). 6th ed., 
Lea and Febiger, 1936. 

Pittenger, Paul. Biologic Assays. 2nd ed., Blakiston, 1928. 

Poulsson, E. Textbook of Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 3rd Eng. 
ed., Chemica! Pub. Co., 1941. 

Prinz, H. and Rickert, U. G. Pharmacology and Dental Therapeutics. 
8th ed., Mosby, 1941. 

Sewall, M. Manual of Pharmacology. Saunders, 1942. 

Smith, C. S. and Wikoff, H. L. Materia Medica and Pharmacology. Ceol- 
lege Bk. Co., 1941. 

Solis-Cohen and Githens. Pharmaco-Therapeutics. Appleton, 1928. 

Sollmann, T. H. A Manual of Pharmacology and Its Application to Ther- 
apeutics and Toxicology. 6th ed., Saunders, 1942. 

Sollmann, T. H. and Hanzlik, P. J. Fundamentals of Experimental Phar- 
macology. 2nd ed., Stacey, 1940. 

Solomon, C. and Houston, H. Pharmacology, Materia Medica and Ther- 
apeutics. 5th ed., Lippincott, 1943. 

Walton, R. P. Laboratory Text in Pharmacology. Lippincott, 1949. 
Watt, J. M. Practical Notes on Pharmacology, Prescription Writing and 
Therapeutics. Witwatersrand University Press, 1940. 

Whitla, W. Pharmacy, Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 14th ed., 
Bailliere, 1943. 

Wright, H. N. G. and Montag, M. Materia Medica, Pharmacoiogy, and 
Therapeutics (for nurses). 3rd ed., Saunders, 1944. 


Pharmacognosy 


*g9 


Ballard, C. W. Elements of Vegetable Histology. 2nd ed., Wiley, 2927. 
Cooper, J. W. A Textbook of Pharmacology. 2nd ed., Pitman and Sons, 


1935. 
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Culbreth, David M. R. Materia Medica and Pharmacology. 7th ed., Lea 
and Febiger, 1927? 

Gathercoal, E. N. and Wirth, E. H. Pharmacognosy. Lea and Febiger, 
1936. 

Greenish, H. G. A Textbook of Pharmacognosy. J. S. A. Churchill, 
London, 1933. (First English text giving official recognition to 
the term “pharmacognosy.” All previous editions to 1933 bore 
the title “A Textbook of Materia Medica.”’) 

Greenish, H. G. The Microscopical Examination of Foods and !rugs. 
Churchill, 1903? 

Kraemer, Henry. Applied and Economic Botany. The author, Philadel- 
phia, 1914. 

Kraemer, Henry. Scientific and Applied Pharmacognosy. The author, 
Philadelphia, 1915. 

Kraemer, Henry. A Textbook of Botany and Pharmacognosy. J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1908. 

Mansfield, W. Materia Medica, Toxicology and Pharmacognosy. Mosby, 
1937. 

Maisch, John M. A Manual of Organic Materia Medica. 1st Ld. 1882, 
6th Ed., 1895, Lea Brothers and Co., Philadelphia. 

Mansfield, W. Microscopic Pharmacognosy. Wiley and Sons, 1929. 

Newcomb, Darbaker, Gathercoal and Fischer. Kraemer’s Scientific and 
Applied Pharmacognosy. 3rd ed., Wiley and Sons, 1928. 

Powers, Frederick B. The Principles of Pharmacognosy, being a trans- 
lation of Fliickiger and Tschirch’s Grundlagen der Pharmacog- 
nosie. William Wood and Co., New York, 1387. 

Rusby, Bliss, Ballard. Properties and Uses of Drugs. Blakiston, 1930 

Sayre, L. E. Manual of Organic Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy. 
P. Blakiston Sons Co., Philadelphia, 1897. 

Sayre, L. E. Organic Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy. 3rd ed., 
Blakiston, 1906. 

Schneider, A. Microanalysis of Powdered Vegetable Drugs. 2nd ed., 
Blakiston, 1921. 

Trease, G. E. A Textbook of Pharmacognosy. Williams Wood and Co., 
1935. 

Wall, O. A. and Suppan, L. Handbook of Pharmacognosy. 5th ed., 
Mosby, 1928. 

Wallis, T. E. Practical Pharmacognosy. 4th ed., Churchill, 1943. 

Washburn, H. C. and Blome, W. H. Pharmacognosy and Materia Med- 
ica. Wiley and Sons, 1927. 

Wilcox, W. W. Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 12th ed., Blakiston, 
1929. 

Youngken, H. W. Textbook of Pharmacognosy. 5th ed., Blakiston, 1943. 


Toxicology 


Autenreith, W. and Warren, W. H. Detection of Poisons. 6th ed., Blak- 
iston, 1928. 

3amford, Frank. Poisons, Their Isolation and Identification. Blakiston, 
1940? 

Brundage, A. H. A Manual of Toxicology. 15th ed., Appleton, 1926. 
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Brend, W. A Handbook of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 8th 
ed., Griffiin, 1943. 

Glaister, J. Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology. 7th ed.. Wood, 1942. 

Gonzales, T. A., Vance, M. and Helperin, M. Legal Medicine and Toxi- 
cology. Stacey, 1942. 

Hamilton. Alice. Industrial Toxicology. Harper and Bros., 1954. 

Jacobs, M. B. Analytical Chemistry and Industrial Poisons, Hazards, 
and Solvents. Interscience, 1941. 

Koppanyi, Theo. Underhill’s Toxicology. 3rd ed., Blakiston, 1936. 

Lehmann, K. B. and Flury, F. Toxicology and Hygiene of Industrial 
Solvents. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. 

Thienes, C. H. Clinical Toxicology. Lea and Febiger, 1940. 

Trumper, M. Memoranda of Toxicology. 3rd ed., Blakiston, 1937. 


Report of the Committee on Activities for Alumni 


During the past few years this committee has dealt pri- 
marily with summarizing the refresher course situation of 
the member colleges. 


At the beginning of this year the association president 
granted, at our request, permission to enlarge our scope. 


We selected two main problems for consideration, as fol- 
lows: (1) What plans should the colleges make for students 
returning after the war who withdrew during a school ses- 
sion, and (2) What plans should the colleges make for giving 
refresher courses to graduate registered pharmacists who 
have been in the armed forces. 


We believe that the proper solution of these two problems 
is of vital importance to the colleges of pharmacy. We do not 
fee] that hard and fast regulations concerning them can be 
made. However, we do think that general principles to be 
followed can be of help to most of the colleges. 


Already some schools have made elaborate plans for these 
two post-war problems. In some cases the recommendations 
submitted by this committee are in entire disagreement with 
the proposals of individual schools. The differences of opin- 
ion concerning these problems is widespread. Each school 
will, of course, have its own modification of any generalized 
plan. 
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At the meeting of District No. 2 it was proposed that re- 
turning students be required to repeat the entire year they 
were in at the time of withdrawal from school. Unless, of 
course, the student withdrew at the very end of a year. It 
was also proposed that students with poor records be urged to 
repeat the courses which they had previously passed. 


This committee appreciates the idealism suggested by 
these proposals and by ones similar to them which have prob- 
ably been made at other meetings. We believe that they are 
too drastic. The Association should take a more realistic 
viewpoint. Therefore, we should like to recommend that: 

1. The Association approve a policy permitting former students re 
turning from the armed forces to renew their college training where 


they left off in so far as practical. A policy of this type for civilians 
has operated for years in most schools. This recommendation is pre- 


sented primarily to emphasize the need of its continuation for service- 
men. 

2. The Association urge member colleges not to request students 
to repeat courses for which they have received credit. 

3. The Association urge the member colleges to give short review 
courses if needed, concurrently with the regular courses. No passing 


requirements should be established for this work. 


The question concerning refresher courses for graduate 
. registered pharmacists returning from the armed services to 
civilian pharmaceutical activities resolves itself into an indi- 
vidual plan for each school. Some colleges are planning pro- 
grams lasting for three or four months; others for six weeks, 
and still others for two or three weeks. We do not feel that 
this committee can make any recommendations concerning 
these courses. We assume that every school will make some 
type of refresher course available to this group. The com- 
mittee believes that the work presented to these men should 
be given separately from that presented to civilian pharma- 
cists who have been continuously in contact with pharmacy. 


A third problem which arose out of the discussions con- 
cerning the first two was that of continuation of the acceler- 
ated program. This phase of the Association’s plans is to be 
discussed in detail by another committee. Our group believes 
that acceleration has served its purpose, if any, and that con- 
tinuance of such a program will do more harm than good. 
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We therefore recommend that the accelerated program be dis- 
continued by each member school at the earliest possible date. 


Thomas D. Rowe, Chairman 


The Report of the Chairman of the Problems and 
Plans Committee 


The Problems and Plans committee fs not unmindful of its 
major unfinished task which was assigned to it before the 
world went to war, namely, the study of the problem of the 
deterioration of drugs and drug preparations. That study 
was nearing completion when it had to be suspended for rea- 
sons obvious to an intelligent audience. 


An even greater and more important task was assigned to 
the committee as a result of Dean Kendig’s presidential rec- 
ommendation made at the Detroit meeting. This task was to 
work out a prepharmacy program to become effective at an 
appropriate and practicable time. As stated and discussed in 
the 1943 report of the committee it was evident from the be- 
ginning that the establishment of a prepharmacy year or 
years much more was involved than the prepharmacy cur- 
riculum. It would necessitate the revamping of the whole 
pharmacy curriculum as we now have it in the Fifth Edition 
(tentative) of the Syllabus. As a matter of fact, the estab- 
lishment of prepharmacy courses will require less study than 
the adjustment of the curriculum on the professional level, be- 
cause the pattern for preprofessional training in the health 
sciences has been pretty well set by medicine. It is possible 
that there are problems peculiar to pharmacy that will call for 
some modification of the established medical pattern, but 
whatever that modification proves to be we can rest assured 
that the central theme of prepharmacy education will have to 
do with the broadening and stressing of the basic sciences. 
In other words. the prepharmacy curriculum cannot be 
worked out independent of the professional curriculum. The 
two must be integrated. As I have said on previous occasions 
I have great respect for the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. I have 
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been in touch with it or active in participating in its construc- 
tion since its incipiency in the early years of the century. It 
represents the collective thoughts of the pharmaceutical edu- 
cators and practitioners through the years. Even at this late 
date there is much confusion as to the objectives of the Syl- 
labus. Some are even now exposing it to ridicule on the basis 
that it is impossible to cover everything included in certain 
courses in the Syllabus. Of course, it is impossible to do so. 
It was never intended that it should be done. The Syllabus 
was constructed with the idea in mind that it would constitute 
a series of guide posts for pharmaceutical educators and ad- 
ministrators to follow in teaching and in testing in the phar- 
maceutical sciences. In the meantime it has become a guide 
in formulating legislation and in enforcing standards. The 
Syllabus is to the pharmaceutica] educator and administrator 
what a series of beacons is to the men who fly the pathways 
of the skies in the darkness of the night. The Syllabus at- 
tempts to point the way not only as to the content of the 
courses but also the minimum amount of time alloted to them. 
The sooner everyone gets this conception of the function of 
the Syllabus the lesser will be the adverse criticism brought 
against it. Dr. Ernest Little has recently called attention to 
the fact that there is danger in making any educational re- 
quirements so rigid that it will not permit experimentation 
and Dr. E. V. Lynn has called attention to the undesirability 
of reducing all chemical training to the same pattern. Both 
of these men are right. Such practices and procedures would 
block progress in education. 


In building the Syllabus to date we have done a better job 
at collecting materia] than we have at organizing it and that 
is as it should be. Material cannot be organized before it is 
collected and it requires more time to organize than it does to 
collect. Furthermore, before we can organize, we must de- 
fine, and that brings us to the immediate problem before the 
committee, which is an attempt to reveal what the material is 
and where it belongs, and by whom it should be taught. There 
is included in the Fifth Edition (tentative) of the Syllabus 
under the titles Advanced Pharmacy I, Pharmacy of Inorgan- 
ic Substance (pages 29-35) and Advanced Pharmacy II, Phar- 
macy of Organic Substances (pages 36-51) certain subject 
matter. The subject matter is the most controversial of any 
in the whole pharmaceutical curriculum. Since my first con- 
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tact with pharmaceutical education I have heard the problem 
of the disposition of this subject matter argued pro and con 
by the chemists and the pharmacists usually with more preju- 
dice than reason. I was inclined to say with more bigotry 
than good sense, but since my Calvinism has been mellowed 
by the passing of the years I chose the milder expression. 


In this discussion one group of scholarly men go so far as 
to say that there is no such thing as the pharmacy of inorgan- 
ic and of organic substances. They maintain there is no sub- 
ject matter in these fields that does not belong to pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry. They go so far as to say there is no need of 
text books in these fields. They do not see how a text book 
could be written that would not be a pharmaceutical chemis- 
try. They hold that if a student has been well trained in 
chemistry including pharmaceutical chemistry as outlined in 
the Syllabus that he is prepared for dispensing without any 
further training. 


The other group of pharmaceutical educators, and they 
are just as scholarly, hold that there is a field that is not cov- 
ered in the chemical training that is of the greatest import- 
ance in pharmacy. Neither is it stressed in pharmaceutical 
chemistry. This field includes the material designated in the 
Syllabus as Advanced Pharmacy I and II or the Pharmacy of 
Inorganic and of Organic Substances. They insist that it is 
necessary for the student to cover this material before he 
takes up the study of dispensing. They insist further that 
this subject matter deserves the dignity of a separate course 
where the instruction shall be given from the viewpoint of the 
practicing pharmacist rather than from the viewpoint of the 
pharmaceutical chemist. If this is true, teaching texts should 
be written covering this field—and specific courses should be 
included in the curriculum so the student will approach the 
study of dispensing properly prepared. 


I thought I had a parallel in the biological field in the case 
of physiology, pharmacology, bioassay, therapeutics, and tox- 
icology. These subjects in the broadest sense can all be con- 
sidered as physiology. Pharmacology is a specialized physiol- 
ogy which deals with the physiology of those chemicals useful 
in the treatment of disease. Bioassay is a specialized physi- 
ology in which physiological technique is used to standardize 
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these chemicals. Therapeutics is the study of the use of these 
drugs in the treatment of an abnormal! physiology and toxi- 
cology is the study of the action of these drugs when they are 
taken in such quantities as to cause symptoms of poisoning. 
Each field represents a special phase of physiology and each 
field is so distinct and so important that special texts are writ- 
ten and special courses are given in each field in our colleges 
and universities. There is no controversy as to where mate- 
rial belongs and in fact, some material is and should be dupli- 
cated in every course. When I drew this parallel in an at- 
tempt to convince one of my pharmaceutical chemical friends 
that this paralleled the condition in pharmacy he said I was 
right in the biological field but the application could not be 
made in the pharmaceutical field because there “is no such 
thing as the pharmacy of inorganic and organic substances.” 
And so again we find ourselves running in circles. 


If there is no such entity as the pharmacy of inorganic 
and of organic substances then we are wasting the student’s 
time, the instructor’s energy, and the taxpayer’s money to re- 
tain such courses in the curriculum and the Syllabus content 
should be changed. 


In view of the present confusion we can render pharma- 
ceutical education a valuable service if we can more clearly 
define these fields and state more definitely what the content 
of our basic courses shall be. 


The personnel of the Problems and Plans committee rep- 
resents what might be called a fairly representative cross- 
section of the best-trained young men in American pharma- 
cy. They are actively engaged in teaching and research, they 
are doing their own thinking and they view the problem in- 
telligently and from different angles. 


In order to crystallize their thought, the following ques- 
tions were placed before them: 
1. Is there such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances? 


If there is, is this entity adequately treated in our courses in 
pharmaceutical chemistry? 


ro 


3. If there is such a field but is wrongly named in the Syllabus, 
what should it be called? 
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4. Do you think that this material covered in Advanced Pharmacy 
I and II should be included in a course in dispensing? 


5. If the material naturally belongs in a course in dispensing 
would the inclusion of it require an increased amount of time 
for that course? 


6. Have you any other definite suggestions as to how the material 
under discussion could be handled? 


The answers to these questions from the thirty members of 
the committee are given below mostly in their own language. 
Occasionally I have condensed for the sake of brevity, but in 
no instance has the meaning been altered. There is no signifi- 
cance in the order of the statements. For those who care to 
get the personal viewpoints of the members of the committee 
the perusing of these comments will prove both interesting 
and fascinating reading. 


In my opinion there is no such entity as the pharmacy of inorganic 
and organic substances. This material seems to be covered in the out- 
lines for Pharmaceutical Preparations, Inorganic and Pharmaceutical 
Inorganic Chemistry, Qualitative and Qualitative Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, Organic and Organic Phrmaceutical Chemistry, and Dispensing. 
I believe that general inorganic and organic chemistry should be taught 
in the departments of inorganic and organic chemistry and that the 
pharmaceutical applications should be made by the department of phar- 
maceutical chemistry. In others words, there should not be a course in 
General Inorganic and Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry, but two 
courses, one in General Inorganic and one in Inorganic Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. If this were done, more emphasis could be placed upon the 
chemicals used ‘in pharmacy and in medicine. 


On page 24 of the Syllabus is this statement: “GENERAL CON- 
SIDERATIONS. The didactic hours are devoted to a consideration of 
the official and non-official inorganic chemicals and preparations involv- 
ing inorganic chemical reactions ...” The official and non-official in- 
organic chemicals should be discussed in Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry. Official preparations involving inorganic chemical reactions ought 
to have been covered in Pharmaceutical Preparations, although I see no 
mention of chemical reactions or equations in the outline of that course. 
If the preparation is a prescription, then it had best be considered in 
Dispensing. 


KARL J. GOLDNER, 
University of Tennessee 
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1 and 2—The present Syllabus courses in Inorganic and Organic 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry do not properly prepare the student for 
courses in Dispensing Pharmacy. The subject, The Pharmacy of Inor- 
ganic Substances is an entity which deserves a place in the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum and which cannot be included with justice to the 
title in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

3—The material as outlined in the Syllabus is lacking in title char- 
acter. The British have long used the title “Pharmaceutics” as applied 
to substances of biological or chemical sources, and in sense, meaning 
the preparation of materials in a convenient form for use as medicines 
and dealing with the preparations of medicines in a form suitable for 
administration or application. A title “Chemcal Pharmaceutics” would 
certainly be appropriate. 


4 and 5—Definitely no. 
ARTHUR E. SCHWARTING, 
University of Nebraska 


I should say that there are such entities as the pharmacy of inor- 
ganic and organic substances just as there exist the chemistry of in- 
organic substances and the chemistry of organic substances. On the 
other hand, I see no need for treating the material outlined under Ad- 
vanced Pharmacy I and II as separate courses. All of this material can 
and should be given in the courses in inorganic and organic chemistry, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmaceutical preparations and dispensing 
pharmacy; to cover this subject matter as outlined in the proposed sy)l- 
labus appears to be a needless duplication of effort. For example, un- 
der “Ammonia and Ammonia Compounds” on page 26 of the Syllabus, 
Fifth Edition (tentative), the manufacture of ammonia and a study of 
its chemical properties logically belong in courses in inorganic and or 
pharmaceutical chemistry; the manufacture of the petroxolins, aromatic 
spirit of ammonia and ammonia liniment belong to the course in phar- 
maceutical prepartions; the admixture of these products with other sub- 
stances and their incompatibilities should be studied in dispensing phar- 
macy. 


Should your survey indicate a definite need for these courses, The 
Pharmacy of Inorganic Substances and The Pharmacy of Organic Sub- 
stances, I then recommend that the names Advanced Pharmacy I and II 
be dropped, because the material outlined under these headings is fun- 
damental rather than advanced. Furthermore, I believe that therapeutic 
uses should be included along with the study of pharmaceutical uses. 
It is true that the inclusion of therapeutic uses in these courses will be 
a repetition of work covered in the courses in pharmacology and thera- 
peutics but it is no more of an infringement than we are committing 
in the fields of chemistry, pharmaceutical preparations and dispensing 
pharmacy. It is also true that, in a course in pharmacy, pharmaceuti- 
cal uses should be emphasized but, if this is done and no mention is 
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made of therapeutic uses, the student may get a distorted view of the 
picture. My reason for stating that therapeutic uses should be included 
can be given best by use of an example. According to the tentative 
outlines, the teacher, when discussing light and heavy liquid petrola- 
tums, should inform his students that light liquid petrolatum is em- 
ployed pharmaceutically as a vehicle for oil sprays, that heavy liquid 
petrolatum is used pharmceutically as a levigating agent for yellow 
mercuric oxide and other substances in the preparation of ointments 
but, according to the present outline, the teacher should not mention 
that the heavy oil is extensively employed therapeutically as an intes- 
tinal lubricant. 


My opinions, no doubt, are influenced strongly by the fact that we 
at Maryland do not give courses that correspond, even remotely, to the 
controversial Advanced Pharmacy I and II. 


W. ARTHUR PURDUM, 


University of Maryland 


First, there is such an entity as a pharmaceutical inorganic and or- 
ganic substances, at least in my opinion. I am not certain but it seems 
to me that the present designation in the Syllabus relative to these di- 
visions came about somewhat as follows: Courses in the inorganic and‘ 
organic fields were being conducted under the title of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. However, it was recognized that the chemistry of the ma- 
terials treated was no different than that encountered in regular courses 
in the inorganic and organic fields. On the other hand, much additional 
information was being imparted to the student by way of explanation 
of solubility effects on action, therapeutic action of the materials dis- 
cussed, their toxicities, and safe dosage. This, it appears to me is not 
the chemistry of pharmaceuticals as the course title would imply, but is 
rather the pharmacy of chemicals. It is from that standpoint that most 
such courses were and are being taught. As a matter of fact, I am not 
quite convinced that there is any such thing as pharmaceutical chemis- 
try or that such a field can be differentiated from industrial, analytical 
or other fields in the regular chemistry construction. 


Granted that there is such an entity as the pharmacy of chemicals, 
it is my opinion that the subject is adequately treated either in a course 
in pharmaceutical chemistry or in a course in advanced pharmacy since 
it appears to me that the subject matter covered is approximately the 
same regardless of the title attached to the course. As you undoubtedly 
know, some schools list their general courses in inorganic and organic 
chemistry under a combined title including pharmaceutical chemistry 
as a portion of the course name. On the premise that there is no dif- 
ference between pharmaceutical and any other chemistry, it would ap- 
pear that such designation of course is entirely justified. However, such 
a course can not be complete unless followed by a specialized course 
dealing with the pharmacy of the chemicals that were produced accord- 
ing to the rules, regulation and laws of general chemistry. 
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It is my opinion that the present name as applied to these courses 
in the Syllabus is entirely correct since they are basic courses in phar- 
macy. The only other heading under which they might be placed would 
be that of materia medica, which of course is the major portion of the 
study of pharmacy. 


Relative to the course in dispensing, and from the standpoint of 
one who has taught the course for a number of years, I would say that 
the material covered in Advanced Pharmacy I and II must be included 
in Dispensing. So too must the subject matter of practically all other 
courses taken in the pharmacy curriculum. It is my belief that the 
course in Dispensing serves as the focus for the preparatory courses 
and that its principal reason for existence is to permit the assembling 
of various bit of isolated information imparted to the student in several 
preliminary courses and the correlation and application of this infor- 
mation to the practical problem at hand. Thus, Dispensing is basically 
a review course. The substitution of the course in Dispensing for any 
one or more of the preliminary pharmacy courses is not in my opinion 
to be condoned. I make this statement on the ground that there is not 
sufficient time granted to the course in Dispensing to permit the neces- 
sary detailed study of various pharmaceutical materials and at the same 
time to point out the various and sundry practical applications of theory 
encountered during such a detailed study. 


If, however, such material as is now included in the several phar- 
macy courses were to be included in a course in Dispensing, it seems to 
me that such course would of necessity be divided over a period of ap- 
proximately 2 years, the first of which would be devoted entirely to 
acquiring an understanding of those materials that are to be dispensed. 
This being the case, the ultimate curriculum would be approximately 
the same as at present, the only difference being that courses now la- 
beled Advanced Pharmacy or Pharmaceutical Preparations would be 
known as Dispensing under the new revision. 


I have no suggestions other than those included above relative to 
the handling of the subject matter included in the courses in Advanced 
Pharmacy. Certainly it is essential that the pharmacy of chemical ma- 
terials be considered during a course in pharmacy. It is equally essen- 
tial that the pharmacy of botanicals be considered in much the same 
manner. Thus, any change that might be proposed relative to the 
amount of time or emphasis being placed upon the chemical therapeu- 
tic agents might also be applied to the materials and substances of bo- 
tanical origin. This, it would appear would again be simply changing 
names or designations used to specify certain portions of our study 
since it does not seem that the subject matter itself could be entirely 
disregarded in our college courses. 


GEORGE E. CROSSEN, 


Drake University 
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Truly the questions involved are ones which should be settled as 
soon as possible. We need so very much to have the titles and contents 
of our pharmacy courses more explicitly defined and adhered to so that 
there will be unity in the curricula of the various pharmacy schools. At 
the present time the problem of transferring student credits from one 
institution to another is exremely difficult. One cannot tell what a col- 
league in another institution is teaching unless he has a full description 
of the course. Names mean nothing. But to get to the questions you 
have at the bottom of page 2 in your letter: 


1. I believe there is such an entity as the Pharmacy of Inorganik 
and Organic substances. 

2. I cannot give a direct answer to this question. Our courses in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, as I know them, are so varied in 
complexion that they may nor may not treat the subject. In 
your letter you cite the textbook by Dean Rogers as covering 
the field in general chemistry and inorganic pharmaceutical 
chemistry (at least that is my interpretation of your remark). 
I have used this text in my teaching. I used it as a textbook 
as an under-graduate student at the University of Minnesota 
and had the course using this text under Dean Rogers himself. 
It is my opinion that neither the text nor the course, as Dean 
Rogers taught it to me, covers the material outlined on pages 
154-158 in the Syllabus. I believe, rather, that it applied to the 
material outlined under Advanced Pharmacy I. I hope Dean 
Rogers would not contradict this. It seems to me that the prob- 
lem hinges around the fact that some schools of pharmacy have 
general chemistry taught by pharmacy instructors and thus are 
able to bring in the needed emphasis from the pharmaceutical 
standpoint on the material surveyed. 


My experience is the same in the field of organic pharmaceutical 
chemistry. To cover that field you mentioned the textbook by 
Dean Jenkins and Dr. Hartung. Again it happened that I had 
Dean Jenkins as a teacher when I was an under-graduate stu- 
dent. I took a course from him which covered the material 
now in the textbook, but I cannot see how it may be said that 
such material covers the contents of the course outlined as 
“Organic Chemistry” and “Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry” 
in the Syllabus. 


I wonder then if the label “Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try” as defined by the Syllabus is not a cloak to ward off criti- 
cism from chemistry departments? Certainly in institutions 
where chemistry is taught by chemists it is necessary to have 
a course such as that labeled “Advanced Pharmacy I” in the 
Syllabus. Call it what you may “Pharmacy of Inorganic Sub- 
stances,” “Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry,” or Inorganic 
Materia Medica.” 


I have no criticism for the name given in the Syllabus to this 
field. The main thing is to get the unanimous adoption of one 
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title so that when it is used we will all know what we are talk- 
ing about. 

4. I think that the material covered in advanced Pharmacy I and 
II should not be included in dispensing courses. This subject 
matter should be taught before the student begins the work in 
dispensing. 


5. In view of how I answered 4, this required no remarks. 

6. I do not have any definite suggestions that would contribut« 
something new to the solution of the problem. Again, it seems 
to me that much of the difficulty would be solved if all phar- 
macy schools treated inorganic and organic chemistry as sep- 
arate fundamental courses to be used only as necessary back 
grounds for specialized pharmacy courses. If they continue to 
be used by some as vehicles for instruction in pharmacy, there 
is no easy solution to the problem. So much for the problem 
you outlined in your letter. 


Let me bring up one other thing in regard to pharmaceutical edu 
cation and the curriculum. I have often wondered if the various mem- 
bers of the Syllabus Committee have not been so enthusiastic about 
their own specialized fields that they have forgotten the important con- 
sideration of making a college graduate a well rounded personality 
This is as important in pharmacy as it is in any other field. Retail phar 
macists play a very significant role in the social, political, and economi 
lives of communities in which they are situated. In my study of th 
Syllabus, the thought has come to me that we seem to be striving to 
make our students experts and specialists in the various fields of phar 
macy, but neglecting those things which are important for a full and 
well-rounded personality. 


I will not quarrel with the idea that a pharmacist must be well 
trained in his specialized field, but I am adverse to crowding our curric- 
ulum with technical subjects so that the humanities and social sciences 
are virtually excluded. Some may believe that a five year pharmacy 
course will solve that problem. However, I am afraid that most phar- 
macy teachers will look upon the additional year as time to be used t 
give the students more in their special fields. I think the answer ther: 
lies in better teaching, rather than more teaching. I hope that I have 
been of some help to you in finding an answer to the problem you are 
attacking. 


ALLEN I. WHITE, 


State College of Washington 


The basic source of trouble in the Syllabus is the attempt to bh 
“all things to all men.” There is too much overlapping of courses, 
i. e., the headings “Dental Pharmacy” and “Hospital Pharmacy” thrown 


in at the end of “Dispensing Pharmacy,” p. 65. Both headings repre- 
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sent complete, optional courses. Some kind of an integration and -cor- 
relation is missing. 


There is frequently a confusion of objectives. In “Dispensing Phar- 
macy,” p. 58, the first objective is stated “To present to the student 
the fundamental principles of prescription compounding by means of a 
detailed study of each class of pharmaceutical preparations both in the 
classroom and in the laboratory.” A detailed study of each class of 
pharmaceutical preparations should have taken place in “Pharmaceuti- 
cal Prepartions.” This is indicated in the outline of Dispensing by the 
absence of such titles as Waters, Syrups, Elixirs and Tinctures. Then 
why is the first objective stated? 


The course titles “General Chemistry and Inorganic Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,” “Organic Chemistry and Organic Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try,” and “General and Pharmaceutical Botany” are not only unwieldy 
but also arouse an unhealthy suspicion of subterfuge. Such compound 
titles have extremely little meaning for the schools of pharmacy at uni- 
versities where the standard course in each is taught in the respective 
departments outside of the school of pharmacy. To illustrate with one 
example, the first title leaves a useful course which might be based on 
Roger’s Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry without consideration. 


The above discussion will, perhaps, explain my attitude in the fol- 
lowing consideration of Advanced Pharmacy I and II. The only trouble 
with these courses is the lack of a definitive name. The content is ma- 
teria medica; why not call them materia medica? 


General and medical dictionaries and I agree that the information 
of these courses as outliaed under “General Considerations” pp. 24 and 
36, can be covered specifically by the term materia medica. The only 
omission is posology, and it must be an oversight. 


These courses are in sympathy with what I consider the most im- 
portant sentence in Kremers and Urdang’s “History of Pharmacy”: 
“The fact that the pharmacist is the trustee of the entire medicinal 
needs of the people, responsible for having the remedies desired by them 
in stock and in good condition and also for the reliable preparation and 
preservation of all remedies, old as well as new, official and non-official, 
makes the profession an indispensable part of public-health service.” 


(p. 43.) 


There is practically no conflict between this course and pharmacol 
ogy, which is frequently (usually) another misnamed course. Pharma- 
cology, as usually taught and written, is better designated as pharmaco- 
dynamics. Our students need pharmacology for an understanding of 
the action of drugs. This information is used in the broader course, 
materia medica. 


There is need of the content of Advanced Pharmacy I and II. It is 
the great summarizing and integrating which logically lies between the 
preliminary courses, botany, pharmacognosy, the chemistries, and phar- 
maceutical preparations, and the final application, dispensing. It is the 
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course in which a student learns useful information ranging from the 
preparation of a flaxseed poultice to the renal function test. 


There are texts which more or less cover this field. There is a 
need for texts which specificaily cover this field for pharmacy students. 


I believe there is no need to separate the “advanced pharmacy” of 
inorganic substances from the “advanced pharmacy” of those which are 
organic. As a matter of fact, botanical and animal substances also 
should be included. There can be so much effort spent in separating 
the tweedledees from the tweedledums that there is no energy left for 
more profitable information. 

I understand that there is considerable opposition to the term ma- 
teria medica. Solmann terms it obsolescent. I am not concerned with 
such academic quibbling. As a substitute, I might suggest “materia 
Pharmaceutica.” However, the objection might be raised that this term 
could include a ham sandwich. 


On the basis of the above, I would answer your specific questions 
as follows: 


1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Materia medica. 
4. No. 

5. Yes. 

6. See above. 


EDWARD A. BRECHT, 


University of North Carolina 


Your letter of July 11, to the Problems and Plans committee, was 
interesting and startling. To a young man in pharmaceutical educa- 
tion the thing that surprises me contiunally is to find problems in phar- 
macy of an obvious and fundamental nature in the year 1944. Phar- 
macy education of a college level has been going on for some years and 
yet our committee is faced with deciding what is a field of study and 
what is not a field of study. 


To question 1 the answer is “No” but with reservations. In ques- 
tion 2 the answer seems to be “Yes” although according to the Syllabus 
the subject matter is not covered by courses in pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. I would say in reference to question 3 that in the Syllabus it is 
wrongly named. Let me answer question 6 at this time, too. Advanced 
Pharmacy I should be called Pharmaceutical Inorganic Chemistry and 
the course designated by the Syllabus as General Chemistry and Inor- 
ganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry changed to “General Chemistry.” Ad- 
vanced Pharmacy II should be called Pharmaceutical Organic Chemistry 
and Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry changed to “Organic Chemis 
try.” Textbooks already exist for all of these fields of study. 
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My answer to question 4 is definitely “no” because such materia! 
is necessary before real dispensing is possible. 


CHARLES WILSON, 


University of Minnesota 


There are not now answers available to your questions posed to the 
Committee on Problems and Plans. At present all you can get are the 
divergent points of view. They will be too widely spread to give any 
one of them the majority necessary to say “this is the real or genuine 
answer.” Before you can get answers there must be a meeting of the 
minds on the meaning of the things about which you are trying to get 
the answers. During all the years I’ve been attending our meetings 
and participating in the work of the Syllabus committee I have never 
run into anything like unanimity where the meaning of pharmaceutical 
terms are concerned. Our committee reports might say “It is the unan- 
imous concensus,” but always that is because of a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment to stop the controversy in order to formulate a report that will 
show progress. Let’s see if that isn’t what will happen in the attempt 
to answer your questions, which incidentally, are good ones and heavily 
pertinent. 


1. Is there such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances? It strikes me that if a thing is used in 
pharmacy the information necessary to show how it is used is 
pharmacy. So the answer is YES. 


It is my feeling that they are not adequate, but that with some 
extension they could be made adequate. The teacher who spe- 
cializes in chemistry generally is neither qualified nor has the 
interest to make the proper extension. If a real pharmacist 
(one who has had some experience outside the college) taught 
the courses, a combination would be practical. But the man 
who, (although he may have graduated from a college of phar- 
macy) specializes in chemistry hasn’t the understanding of our 
needs to do a creditable job. 
3. No answer 
4. It would be better combined with dispensing than with chemis- 
try because it would get more effective treatment by the pro- 
fessor of dispensing. 
5. Its inclusion would increase the time devoted to dispensing. 
6. I would like to have it in dispensing. As outlined in the Sylla- 
bus the course is monotonus to both the instructor and the stu- 
dent. Its basic pattern is too repetitious to sustain interest. 
It becomes a memory treadmill of nomenclature to uses, back 
and forth, the cycle being repeated as many times as there are 
substances to study. This monotony could be broken in the dis 
pensing course. 
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Now I would like to ask you a question—What is Pharmacy? If 
we could all agree on what pharmacy is we could better settle on what 
the content of courses labelled “pharmacy of inorganic or organic sub- 
stances” should be. As you know I am, at the moment, inclined to the 
belief that pharmacy could properly be considered a part of medicine. 
This conclusion being based on the fact that medicine is the science of 
healing and that it is composed of various interlocking specialties. 
Pharmacy is one of these specialties. It is the one treating with the 
preparation and use of the medicines available to the other specialties 
of medicine. It is one of my favorite contentions that if we would rec- 
ognize pharmacy as one of the spokes in the wheel of medicine our seif 
esteem would so grow in stature that we would throw out all the activ- 
ities which tend to prove otherwise. I say that with full recognition of 
all the swirls and back eddies of pressure that will tend to keep us the 
merchants we now are. 


But to get back to the definition of pharmacy. If we consider it 
to be the study of the preparations and uses of the available medicines, 
how far shall we go in our teachings concerning them? We might rea- 
son that most of the preparation is done by the manufacturer and there 
is where a knowledge of Chemistry is most valuable. Since we are 
training students mostly to become retailers we might with profit re- 
strict the chemistry portion of our curricula. I can just hear the chem- 
ists howl at the thought of that. But really you can rationalize a good 
case of cutting down on chemistry, and sometimes I do it just for the 
sake of argument, because my chemist friends are so energetic in seek- 
ing more and more time in which to teach their subjects. It seems to 
be that generally they are more successful in their quest than are the 
professors of pharmacy when they try to enlarge the scope of their 
academic activities. Perhaps it is because they have more to offer. If 
that is so then there is less need for colleges of pharmacy than some 
of us like to believe. If pharmacy is largely a matter of applied chem- 
istry then a few service courses in pharmacy added to any good chem- 
istry department are all that is needed. 


The pharmacologist wants more and more of the pharmacy curric- 
ulum, too. And I can see good reasons why he should have it, and also 
why the bacteriologist and the physiologist should have their shares en- 
larged. But unless the parmacist is to be completely submerged under 
all this new academic foliage from the other departments he has got to 
grow too. And that brings us to another question. What has he got 
that is pure pharmacy and is not now being taught to offer as his share 
in the expanding curriculum? I'd give a lot for a good answer to that 
question. I think it has got to be answered in a substantial way if 
pharmacy is to maintain itself as a respected worthwhile academic 
entity. 


L. WAIT RISING, 


University of Washington 
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Following are my answers to the questions in your communication 
of July 11, 1944. We found it necessary to consider virtually the same 
questions last summer when we set about revising our curriculum so 
the anwers are essentially these which we gave ourselves at that time 
after long hours of thought and talk. 


Is there such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or 
ganic substances? 
Yes, I believe there is such an entity. 


If there is, is this entity adequately treated in our courses in 
pharmaceutical chemistry? 
No, not under the structure of the Syllabus. This is especially 


true where the beginning courses in inorganic and organic chem 
istry are not taught from the pharmaceutical viewpoint, i. ¢., 
where existing courses in university and college chemistry de- 
partments are utilized. Conceivably, some of this material 
might be included in the course in pharmaceutical preparations 
but it would seem that that course is already full of material. 
Furthermore, the Syllabus states “the systematic study of the 
chemical preparations are (sic) included in other outlines” 
doubtless referring to Advanced Pharmacy I and II. 


If there is such a field but is wrongly named in the Syllabus, 
what should it be called? 


We have called it “Pharmaceutical Chemistry” because that fit- 
ted in better with the general picture of our curriculum. How- 
ever, we have no serious argument against the present title of 
the Syllabus. 


Do you think that this material covered in Advanced Pharmacy 
I and II should be included in a course in dispensing? 

I do not think so. This material is fundamental and prepara- 
tive to dispensing and should precede the latter. 

If the material naturally belongs in a course in dispensing 
would the inclusion of it require an increased amount of time 


for that course? 


I should certainly think it would. Courses in dispensing do not 
now have any too much time allotted to them. 


Have you any other definite suggestions as to how the material 
under discussion could be handled? 


None. I believe it to be in many respects a matter of fitting 
the material into the curriculum with due regard to the other 
courses. 


ELMON L. CATALINE, 


University of Michigan 


{ 
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1. Is there such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances? Yes. However we cover this material in 
our courses in inorganic and organic pharmaceutical chemistry. 
Our courses in general inorganic chemistry and organic are 
given by the chemistry department. 


2. If there is, is this entity adequately treated in our course in 
Pharmaceutical chemistry? Not as outlined in the new Syl- 
labus. 


3. If there is such a field but is wrongly named in the Syllabus 
what should it be called? I don’t know particularly since the 
term materia medica seems to have been outlawed. 


4. Do you think that this material covered in Advanced Phar- 
macy I and II should be included in a course in dispensing? No. 


6. It seems to me that there are three essentials that are required 
for an adequate knowledge of chemical materia medica. First 
a basic knowledge of inorganic and organic chemistry. Second 
the chemistry of the specific substances both inorganic and or- 
ganic which are used in medicine and pharmacy. This includes 
such extremes as their nomenclature, physical properties, uses, 
and posology. It is my opinion that while an attempt has been 
made, nevertheless the second cannot be adequately treated ac- 
cording to the present Syllabus. The second and third phases 
are covered in our courses which we call pharmaceutical chemis- 
try even if it might be considered by some as a misnomer. 
However we try to give our students this knowledge regardless 
of the name of the course. I don’t think that you can give a 
course in inorganic chemistry and general organic chemistry 
and adequately cover the inorganic and organic substances in 
the United States Pharmacopeia and National Formulary too. 


GEORGE W. HARGREAVES, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The following are our combined opinions relative to answering yout 
questions: 


(1) We feel that inorganic pharmacy and organic pharmacy are 
definite entities. If the courses in inorganic and organic chemistry are 
properly taught they must, within the limited time assigned them, re- 
strict themselves to pure chemistry. In this way they must necessarily 
omit those chemical substances and operations peculiar to pharmacy, 
then when the student begins dispensing he finds himself handicapped 
by unfamiliarity with important inorganic (or organic) pharmaceuticals 
and processes. 


(2) The outline of inorganic pharmacy on pages 24-35 of the Sy!l- 
labus illustrates very nicely the points which we have in mind. We 
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feel it is a waste of time to have students prepare diluted hydrochloric, 
sulfuric, nitric and phosphoric acids in the laboratory. They are thor- 
oughly familiar with these acids from their courses in chemistry. How- 
ever, they should make aromatic sulfuric, dilute hydriodic and hypo- 
phosphorous acids since they will not have encountered these substances 
in the laboratory work of a course in general chemistry. Similarly, 
they will have lacked an opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
petroxylons, syrups, solutions, and other galenicals based on inorganic 
constituents. 


(3) We hesitate to select a designation for this course to be used 
in the Syllabus. We have used the terms “inorganic pharmacy” and 
“organic pharmacy” to cover this work intermediate between chemistry 
and dispensing. 


(4, 5 and 6) Certainly there have been important changes in the 
science of pharmacy with the development of the fields of vitamins, 
sulfa drugs, penicillin and similar compounds and extension of our 
knowledge of sera and vaccines. These advances should be reflected in 
our curriculum, even though it may mean the elimination of some in- 
struction on natural drugs. In our opinion it is debatable whether this 
material should be taught as pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology 
or dispensing. The chemistries are essential for an understanding of 


the physical and chemical properties of drugs, pharmacology is the basis 
of therapeutics, and bacteriology is necessary for an understanding of 
the vital fields of sanitation and biologics. Also the student learns an 
appreciation of accuracy in quantitative analysis, which is invaluable at 
the prescription counter. It is vital to remember that we are training 
pharmacists. When these related fields give the information needed by 
the pharmacist, they have completed their assignment. Additional work 
in these fields should then possibly be reserved for specialization. 


If the material in question were put in dispensing it would mean 
increasing the amount of time for that course. This I feel would be 
a healthy thing for pharmacy. 


ERNST T. STUHR, 


Oregon State College 


I have your letter relative to the questions set before the Commit- 
tee on Problems and Plans, and have prepared the following answers: 


1. Yes, there is such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and 
organic substances. 


2. No, this entity is not adequately treated in our courses in phar 


maceutical chemistry. Some schools offer chemistry to pharmacy stu- 
dents in the same classes with chemistry majors and chemical engi- 
neers. Naturally, the teachers of these courses are not pharmacists 
and have no thought of instructing in the pharmacy of inorganic and 
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organic substances. Consequently, the students miss out on this partic- 
ular branch of pharmacy unless it happens to be given elsewhere. (1 
am not criticizing this type of chemical! instruction for pharmacy stu- 
dents, because I have always felt that as far as chemistry is concerned 
this is as good a course in chemistry as can be obtained.) On the other 
hand, teachers of pharmaceutical chemistry have good intentions and 
perhaps do touch lightly on the pharmacy of inorganic and organic sub- 
stances, but they have other objectives in mind and cannot spend much 
time in teaching other than pure chemistry. The pharmaceutical chem 
ist thinks in terms of the chemist. . He is seldom a man who has had 
had much practical drug store experience, and if he has worked in a 
store his experience is not recent. Through the very fact that he teaches 
chemistry he is not sympatetic with the problems of the pharmacist. 
It seems to me that someone in the practical pharmacy field,—one who 
applies his knowledge of chemistry to prescriptions, incompatibilities, 
methods and means of compounding prescriptions—is better fitted to 
teach the pharmacy of inorganic and organic substances. 


3. I feel that the course is improperly named. I do not like the 
numerals, I and II attached to them. Some schools teach this subject 
matter in Official Pharmacy, but that title does not include the non- 
official drugs. I have no good name to offer. Perhaps it could be called 
“Inorganic Medicinal Chemicals” and “Organic Medicinal Chemicals.” 


4. No, I do not feel that this subject matter should be included in 
Dispensing Pharmacy. Numerous attempts have been made to include 
the material in Dispensing Pharmacy, but I am always reminded of 
statements by various individuals to the effect that one cannot do a 
good job of teaching if he includes a smattering of several other sub- 
jects. It seems that too many subjects are now thrown into Dispensing 
Pharmacy, such as Pharmaceutical Calculations, Latin, Insecticides, and 
Rodenticides. I think we ought to teach in a course what it is labeled. 


5. If the material were placed in Dispensing Pharmacy, more time 
would have to be allowed for the course. 


6. Possibly our courses in Official Pharmacy and New and Non- 
official Remedies might be combined to take over this material. 


ELMER M. PLEIN, 


University of Washington 


In answer to your inquiry, permit me to say that I do not qualify 
as an expert on the questions which you raise. At first I was inclined 
to say just that and then stop, but I am interested in the pharmacy cur- 
riculum, and would like to supply an analysis as an interested non- 
specialist in the field. 

First of all I think that the Syllabus is cluttered with too many 


“required” subjects, especially in the third and fourth years. At a 
glance it would appear that everyone who had anything to do with the 


| 
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committee thought that their subject should be required. It should be 
equally apparent to a thinking person that conditions vary so greatly 
even between schools of high standards that what might well be a nec- 
essary course in one would be covered in other courses in a second 
school. I think that the question of “Pharmacy of Inorganic and Or- 
ganic Substances” falls into this classification. Therefore it should be 
included in the Syllabus as an optional subject, to serve as an outline 
either for, a) those schools whose faculty feels their curriculum will be 
improved by its inclusion or, b) for the purpose of permitting its offer- 
ing to students whose particular interest is dispensing. Perhaps it 
should be required of students who plan to do graduate work in the field 
of pharmacy. Certainly I would not consider it a prerequisite for a 
graduate student in pharmacology! 


You are no doubt familiar with Dean Newton’s address last year 
((A. J. Ph. E. VII, No. 4, page 444) in which he says that a curriculum 
should permit students to substitute special advanced courses.—How can 
this be correlated with his chairmanship of the committee which would 
require Advanced Pharmacy I and II? 


In a similar circumstance you may be interested in knowing that 
on the program this year I plan to ask the Conference of Teachers of 
Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology to go on record as opposed to a lab- 
oratory requirement in bioassay. This is not because I think bioassay 
is unimportant. On the contrary I think that it is very important, but 
I do not want it kicked around as a three credit hour course required of 
every student. I would rather give the principles of bioassay in the 
pharmacology course, which should be required, than give a first rate 
bioassay course to the students who want it enough to devote the nec- 
essary time to it. In the meantime I will not worry about Dean New- 
ton’s run-of-the-mill student because he has never killed the required 
number of cats with digitalis. or determined the blood sugar level of 
eighteen rabbits two successive weeks. He will still know the princi- 
ples involved and will be a good pharmacist. Doesn’t that answer a lot 
of the questions which you raise? I cannot specifically answer the 
questions, as I am sure no one can without having taught one or more 
of the subjects  nvolved. 


Consideration of a prepharmacy program makes it more important 
than ever that the Syllabus requirements be loosened up to permit max- 
imum usage of the talents, facilities and experience at the disposal of 
each school. I would visyalize a five year program as being weighted 
approximately one year cultural, two years required scientific and pro- 
fessional, two years optional scientific and professional. Maybe I like 
that because I do not agree with the band wagon music that the major 
objective of the pharmacy school should be to provide parmacists for 
the retail store. In a cold blooded way I feel that the school should 
streamline its product for the retail outlet, the hospital pharmacy, the 
pharmaceutical manufacturer or the government agency. Since our 
product is after all human they have a right to expect the school to 
give them this necessary specialization, or, in the good old democratic 
way, to go to a school which will train them. If the retail pharmacy is 
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going to get the product it will have to compete economically and pro- 
fessionally with the other bidders. (You would probably be disap- 
pointed if I hadn’t had my say on that.) 


LLOYD W. HAZELTON, 


George Washington University 


Before making specific replies to your questions, let me give you 
a brief picture of what is done at this college of pharmacy. In the first 
place, our students take the same fundamental courses in chemistry as 
do other students in the university. That is, inorganic chemistry, qual- 
itative and quantitative analysis, and organic chemistry are no differ- 
ent for pharmacy students than they are for students in engineering, 
pre-medics, and arts and sciences. This, I believe, is the way it should 
be. Not only do the students get a broader view-point in chemistry, 
but they are on a more equitable basis with their fellow students. I 
believe that pharmacy has had too much segregation of students in the 
past. The result has not been to elevate the pharmacy students in the 
minds of the other students, but to cause the other students to discrim- 
inate against them. In fact, the discrimination has been demonstrated 
by certain graduate, medical and other schools. I mention this because 
the suggestion has been made that every college of pharmacy should 
have its own department of chemistry, yet it seems to have worked out 
well here with the department of chemistry as a separate and distinct 
department of the university. 


On the other hand, there certainly is a field of study which might 
be called advanced pharmacy (or whatever) which deals specifically with 
the chemical aspects of pharmaceutical substances and preparations. 
This portion of the curriculum is taught at this college under the title 
of Official Pharmacy. The analysis of drugs and preparations is taught 
in the department of chemistry under the title Drug Analysis. 


I believe that our system has some merit, since the students get a 
good background of fundamental chemistry taught in the department 
of chemistry by professors who are specialists in their particular fields 
of chemistry; and, at the same time, the pharmaceutical aspects of 
chemistry (or the chemical aspects of pharmacy) are taught in the 
college of pharmacy. ; 

My point is that there are two different approaches to the chemis- 
try of pharmaceutical substances—the general chemical approach and 
the pharmaceutical approach. Both should be presented, but the phar- 
maceutical chemistry should never replace the fundamental courses if 
it becomes necessary to make a choice. 


And now to the questions ..... 

1. There definitely is such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic 
and organic substances. This should be supplemental to the courses in 
inorganic and organic chemistry and should not replace them. 
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2 and 3. At this university the material is treated under the title 
Official Pharmacy. It would seem that the designation Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry could be used equally well; however, chemistry departments 
are prone to look askance upon courses bearing such designation if they 
are offered for a prerequisite to graduate work. (Some may say that 
we are not training students for graduate work, and I admit that it 
should not be our primary object; however, we should be aware of the 
devaluation others are going to place upon our students.) I am some- 
what of the same opinion as the man who says that chemistry is chem- 
istry and pharmacy is pharmacy. 


4. This material should not be included in the course in dispensing 
pharmacy. It is true that much consideration must be given to chemi- 
cal principles when teaching incompatibilities, but there is not sufficient 
time in dispensing pharmacy to give a thorough discussion of the chem- 
istry of pharmaceuticals. 


6. The only suggestion I have in regard to handling the material 
would be to handle it as we do in the college under the titles Official 
Pharmacy and Synthetic Drug Products. We have one term of Official 
Pharmacy in which the official inorganic substances are studied and a 
course entitled Synthetic Drug Products which deals with official organic 
substances of a synethetic nature. This plan seems to work very well 
when it is coupled (as it is here)with a complete course in each of the 
fundamental! fields of chemistry. 


JOSEPH B. SPROWLS, 


University of Colorado 


I shall attempt to answer some of the questions that you asked in 
your letter. Most of the questions have been asked of me by my own 
dean and by others in the teaching field, so I have thought about them 
a great deal. We are particularly interested in them here at Ohio State 
because we have reorganized our curriculum and are in the process of 
making more changes. Our course in dispensing pharmacy has been 
completely overhauled and in teaching this course, I find that the back- 
ground of the student is extremely important. 


Pharmacy is a difficult vocation to define or describe in a few words. 
It is said to be a profession, a business, a science and an art. As we 
look about us we can see each of these entities being promoted with 
emphasis being placed on one or more of them at one time. However, 
each one is sufficiently important to make it necessary that the student 
receive the kind of training that will aid him in fitting into the general 
scheme of things. 


To my mind the dispensing courses are the peak of all of our edu- 
cational plans and, as such, require substantial and adequate bases. 
Organic chemistry and inorganic chemistry are two of these bases and 
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a general course in each must be given. These courses, however, must 
be followed with courses dealing with the facts that are of practical im- 
portance to the pharmacist, not to the industrialist or analytical chem- 
ist. These courses should be described as pharmaceutical chemistry 
with as much justification as the physiologist calls his special interest 
in chemistry physiological chemistry. I believe there is such an entity 
as the Pharmacy of Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. I wonder if the 
chief cause of this controversy is not the fact that our pharmaceutical 
chemists do not have the pharmaceutical viewpoint? 


There are too many important facts concerning the chemical com- 
pounds to incorporate this material into the dispensing course, but the 
real reason why this should not be is that a good course in dispensing 
pharmacy is built on the foundation of chemistry. I shall have more 
to say about this in a paper to be presented at the convention. 


I am satisfied with the titles of the courses as stated in the Sylla- 
bus. The outlines are complete; the only thing lacking is a discussion 
as to the viewpoint the instructor should have. 


I have refrained from answering your questions directly because I 
wanted you to get my general feeling toward this subject. We have a big 
job ahead of us and some definite conclusions must be reached soon if 
we are going to put our educational house in order. It seems to me 
that pharmaceutical education is a long way behind the industry. 


EARL P. GUTH, 
Ohio State University 


In reply to your letter requesting answers to some questions set 
forth therein, I believe that there is such an entity as the pharmacy of 
inorganic and organic substances. This material is not, should not, and 
could not be adequately treated in courses in pharmaceutical chemistry. 
Chemistry is one thing, a science, and pharmacy is another in which 
art is involved as well as science, although the two meet on a common 
ground. I do believe, however, that there is no need to teach this ma- 
terial in separate courses. In my opinion, it is part of both pharma- 
ceutical preparations and dispensing, and I doubt that any increased 
amount of time would be necessary to include it in these courses. Much 
of the material is already being taught in the present courses in phar- 
macy. There are always those who want to make new courses when 
present ones are fulfilling the purpose or may be modified to do so. 


You mention in your letter the thought of how we can do a better 
job of teaching in our undergraduate colleges. You and I are on the 
Committees of Problems and Plans and on Post War Planning. Both 
of these have the objective of bettering pharmaceutical education. To- 
ward this end I think the matter of overloading members of faculties 
with routine teaching hours and a variety of courses or subjects ought 
to be considered. 
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During a period of emergency, such as exists at present, one must 
expec. to endure inconveniences, even make sacrifices, but I understand 
that overloading is a normal peace time practice. 


Good teaching is something that requires experience and a great 
deal of effort to master. I doubt that many appreciate this fact. In 
a college, a professor should be allowed a free hand to explore his field 
and investigate, and he cannot do this when continually bound to rou- 
tine and thrown from one course to another as a matter of convenience. 


What I have outlined here is either right or wrong; it has some 
importance or is of no consequence. If it is a minor thing, we may let 
it pass, but if it is something that affects the welfare of our colleges, 
we ought to give it some consideration. 


LESLIE B. BARRETT, 


University of Connecticut 


I think you know pretty well how I feel about this question of 
pharmacy of organic and inorganic compounds. So without too much 
elaboration, I’m presenting my views on the questions you asked. 


1. Definitely there is an entity of pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances. It may include some chemistry but not the type that 
can be given in regular chemistry courses. For example: Sulfurated 
Potassa is official. It might be mentioned in general chemistry, but the 
important points concerning its use in pharmacy would not be taken up 
No chemistry course should discuss such things as its color and why it 
must be liver colored to be used; the means of preserving it and why; 
how it is made into a solution and why it must be filtered. All of these 
items are of importance primarily to the pharmacist. Numerous other 
inorganic chemicals have similar pharmaceutical aspects that should 
be discussed in the Pharmacy of Inorganic Substances. The organic 
substances present even more points involving pharmacy. 

2. No. Furthermore, this material should not be given in regular 
chemistry courses. 

3. The titles “Advanced Pharmacy I” and “Advanced Pharmacy II” 


mean very little. I think these two names should be dropped and the 
descriptive names as now given in the Syllabus should be used. 


4. No. 


6. I think teaching these courses separately, with emphasis on the 
pharmacy of the compounds, is the most suitable way to present thes¢« 
subjects. 


It seems to me that the situation might be clarified a little if the 
titles of the chemistry courses were changed. Thus “General Chemis- 


' 
5. See No. 4. 
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try and Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry” is the title given in the 
Syllabus. Yet the outline for the course is for General Chemistry and 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. The name should be General Chemistry. 
The same applies to all the other chemistry courses, i. e., drop the por- 
tion containing the words “Pharmaceutical Chemistry.” 


I believe the majority of schools have their chemistry courses taught 
by the chemistry department. Students in other fields usually take the 
course along with pharmacy students. Obviously, the pharmacy aspects 


cannot be given in such a course. 
THOMAS D. ROWE, 


Medical College of Virginia. 


It pleases me to put in writing certain of my convictions which I 
know I have written you before in another connection. 


First, to answer your specific questions: 
1. Yes, there is such an entity as organic and inorganic pharmacy. 


2. No. Such material cannot be adequately covered along with our 
pharmaceutical chemistry for these reasons: The latter should concern 
itself primarily with production and assay methods. Any course which 
even approaches a satisfactory coverage of these fields will require all 
the hours which can be allotted to these courses. On the other hand, 
the physical and chemical properties which are of particular interest to 
pharmacists cannot be covered in the regular chemistry courses with- 
out sacrificing the exposition of fundamental principles. 


3. I feel that the Syllabus designations for courses should be rea- 
sonably descriptive. Personally, I am satisfied with the old terms, viz., 
Inorganic and Organic Pharmacy. 

4. Ideally, these courses should precede dispensing, or at least, be 
concurrent. 

5. It doesn’t belong in dispensing. 


6. My own attitude is that our catalog is fairly clear on this! In 
other words, I like the way we handle these courses. Since Dr. Crockett 
set them up in large measure before his passing, I am not “blowing my 
own horn.” 

KARL L. KAUFMAN, 


Medical College of Virginia 


Your inquiry came this morning, and as I know time is short I shall 
try to answer your questions the best I can, if only in a superficial way. 
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At the beginning I may say that I am handicapped since I have not re- 
ceived the April issue of the Journal, and our other issues referred to 


are at the bindery. 


During the past school year our pharmacy staff held several lengthy 
meetings building a new curriculum to meet the new tentative Syllabus 
requirements, so that although I can speak for our staff in a genera! 
way, some of the subjects referred to are not within my special field. 
If Dean Sudro were not out of town this week end, I would talk some 
of your questions over with him, as he had some definite ideas on the 


subject. 
I submit the following answers to your questions: 


1. There is such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances if one so chooses to make it. You remarked that you 
were searching for a comparison here. What I have in mind doesn’t fit 
entirely, but it reminds me of the problems in taxonomy and what Dr. 
Richtmann refers to as the “splitters” and “lumpers.” I think the ques- 
tion is here how many courses should a topic be divided into? In our 
new curriculum we have not gone along with the Syllabus on this sub- 
ject. The Syllabus has (to a certain extent) things misnamed. What 
they refer to as General Chemistry and Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry is nothing but general chemistry with reference to official com- 
pounds included, and what they refer to as the Pharmacy of Inorganic 
Substances is what we consider Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
In other words, if a person needs a general chemical background, let 
him go to the chemistry department (who have specialists in the field) 
and get a good course in general chemistry, then let him come back to 
the school of pharmacy and get the practical and theoretical applica- 
tions in Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry. This theme can be car- 
ried out in the organic fields and in botany and pharmacognosy. 


2 and 3. Answered in 1, above. 


4. According to the Syllabus, I believe, some of this material is 
already included in dispensing; i. e., solutions involving chemical reac- 
tions and incompatibilities. Some of the other phases such as pharma- 
ceutical uses and nomenclature cannot profitably be held from the stu- 
dent until he reaches dispensing, and hence could be best offered in 
some other courses. 


5. Yes. 
6. Outlined in 1 above. 


We can easily answer the group of teachers that insist that there is 
a need for Advanced Pharmacy I and II, since the material is not 
stressed in pharmaceutical chemistry, by saying, stress it in pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry—we do. If their answer is that the instructor doesn’t 
do it, then my answer is, get an instructor that will. 


KENNETH REDMAN, 
North Dakota State College 
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1. Is there such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances? I don’t think there is in modern pharmaceuttcal ed- 
ucation. It seems to me the information included in this field is super- 
ficial, to say the least, for a student who already has his preliminary 
chemistry. It is my opinion that the material covered here is the type of 
material or information the young apprentice received in the early days 
from the pharmacist before either had any rea! training in chemistry. 


Today the pharmacy student receives his preliminary courses in so- 
called pure chemistry and then makes the application to pharmacy in his 
pharmaceutical chemistry. Here the source, manufacture, properties, 
and solubilities of chemical substances used phamaceutically are placed 
at his disposal. 


The pharmaceutical peculiarities of these substances, which I inter- 
pret as belonging to the pharmacy of these substances, such as the pow- 
dering of camphor with use of alcohol, the wetting of sulfur with gly- 
cerin or alcohol, or the wetting of tragacanth with alcohol before con- 
tact with water is allowed, in other words, the extemporaneous handling 
of these substances in various mixtures is a dispensing problem and 
should be and is adequately treated in our dispensing courses. In other 
words, I see no place for this information in a separate textbook. 


On the other hand, the reasons for using such chemicals as Magne- 
sium Oxide in Fluid extract of Cascara Aromatic and Magnesium Car- 
bonate in Syrup of Thyme, Tolu and Ginger, which would also be called 
the pharmacy of these substances, should, I believe, be taught in Phar- 
maceutical Preparations. It is here the application is made and it is 
here, in conjunction with the technique of preparing the pharmaceutical, 
that I think this material should be taught. 


2. If there is, is this entity adequately treated in our courses in 
pharmaceutical chemistry? I do not believe this material is adequately 
covered in pharmaceutical chemistry alone but that it is covered ade- 
quately by courses in dispensing, preparations and pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. 

3. If there is such a field but is wrongly named in the Syllabus, 
what should it be called? I do not believe there is such a field. I believe 
the material in the Syllabus under Advanced Pharmacy I and II, should 
be called Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. 


4. Do you think that this material covered in Advanced Pharmacy 
I and II should be included in a course in dispensing? No—not entirely 
—much of the material is covered in preparations and pharmaceutical 


chemistry. 

5. If the material naturally belongs in a course in dispensing, 
would the inclusion of it require an increased amount of time for that 
course? 


All of the material does not fall in the dispensing realm, but be- 
tween dispensing, preparations and pharmaceutical chemistry. The 
time allotted for these courses would not need to be increased. (See II 
and ITI.) 
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6. Have you any other definite suggestions as to how the material 
under discussion may be handled? I have none Dean Lyman. It is my 
opinion this material is now being handled adequately by dispensing, 
preparations and pharmaceutical chemistry. The only other way would 
be a pharmacy handbook alphabetically arranged. 


I hope I have answered your questions, Dean Lyman. You already 
know how I feel and I don’t think I have added much to what I had writ- 
ten you before regarding this material. I should like to see the response 
of the other members in this regard. Will that be possible? 


LOUIS W. BUSSE, 


University of Wisconsin 


I have read over your presentation with respect to the status of the 
prepharmacy course and the position of the Syllabus. In reply to your 
specific questions on page 2, I have the following comments: 


I seriously question the need of courses such as the pharmacy of in- 
organic and organic substances in a four or five year course in pharma- 
cy. The courses were evidently designed for and necessary in the old 
one or two year pharmacy courses. If all are agreed that our pharmacy 
students should have a basic course in general inorganic chemistry and 
organic chemistry given by either Arts and Science faculties or by Phar- 
macy faculties, and, if all are agreed on courses in inorganic Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry and organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry which are 
usually given by Pharmacy faculties, then there is no need for the 
courses Advanced Pharmacy I and Advanced Pharmacy II. The time 
used by these could be profitably applied to other material. 


I had the opportunity of seeing two suggested sample write-ups for 
magnesium carbonate for use in the text “American Pharmacy.” The 
information given was largely of a chemical nature, included medicinal 
uses and an explanation of the use in official preparations. The chem- 
istry of the materials surely is covered thoroughly between General 
Chemistry and Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry and Organic or Or- 
ganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry as outlined in the Syllabus. Any spe- 
cial applications to official preparations rightfully belong in the course 
in dispensing. The inclusion of the special pharmaceutical applications 
would require no increased time for it is my belief that these items are 
mentioned in these pharmacy courses as they are now given. The phar- 
macy courses should be developed as sciences applied to the special phar- 
maceutical problems. Some of the official pharmaceutical preparations 
may not require any knowledge of chemistry but the preparation of 
many of them involves the knowledge gained from other sciences. 


MELVIN F. W. DUNKER, 


University of Wisconsin 


| 
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It is my belief that the essence of the difficulty existing between the 
two groups of teachers regarding the manner in which the so-called 
courses Advanced Pharmacy I and II should be taught lies in some- 
where between prejudice based upon past practices, selfishness, and the 
type of training the teacher has had. 


In the first case, the old-timers learned the material the old materia 
medica way and have either taught it that way or have seen it done that 
way for many years. Even their designations for the work as “Inorgan- 
ic and Organic Salts” holds on in many cases. They think that a stu- 
dent ought to learn by brute memory certain points such as Latin title, 
English title, abbreviation, synonyms, formula, source, strength, density, 
solubility, description, dose, and use. Well-trained academic teachers 
are ashamed of teaching such “stuff.” Now, I admit that we must know 
a lot of those things but what does a student really “know” when he gets 
through with a course like that? Incidentally, it is my impression that 
the above “stuff” is what is meant by the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 


ganic medicinals. 


My second point, selfishness, involves both selfishness between the 
members of the school of pharmacy and the chemistry department and 
among the staff members of the school themselves. Each feels that he 
must teach what he is assigned and some recent encroachments. Every- 
one knows that some of our schools have to be very careful to keep their 
pharmacy courses free from chemistry for fear of losing the right to 
teach the course. Within the school itself there must be overlapping of 
material taught and cooperation among staff members. More than that, 
there must be integration in a sense that we must view our curriculum 
as a four year affair and not merely appraise each course by itself. Af- 
ter all we are aiming at the same ultimate goal] and even then our grad- 
uates are the embryonic creatures, not the freshmen. Sometimes we lose 
sight of what all of us are trying to attain—well-trained pharmacists 
and well-educated citizens. 


My third point, the teacher’s training, has a great deal to do with 
an instructor’s viewpoint. If his training is poor, he can teach no other 
way except by the “parrot system.” If his training is good, then it de- 
pends upon his special interest. A biologically-interested teacher pre- 
fers a therapeutic approach and minimizes others while a chemically- 
interested staff member is liable to spend all of his time on chemistry. 
There is so much to teach and so much that is important, that both 
teachers can justify their efforts. Of course, the student is the one who 


suffers in either case. 


A good school must have specialists in each of these fields and the 
emphasis allowed to exist in each case, but there must be tolerance and 
a guiding influence at the top. For example, at our school both Ad- 
vanced Pharmacy I and II are taught from a chemical point of view, but 
this is followed up by a good pharmacology course which furnishes the 
structure from a therapeutic approach. Our pharmacology is not phys- 
iology, nor bioassay, nor therapeutics but a course designed to fit into 
our integrated curriculum as well as meriting recognition as pharma- 
cology in the accepted sense. Yet our Advanced Pharmacy I and II are 
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not chemistry courses. What is the difference between education and 
training? Maybe a clarification on this point may be the solution to our 
problem. 


Now to answer your questions: 


1. There is no such entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and or- 
ganic substances that is worthy of truly academic dress. 


3. There is such a field. I like the names “Inorganic Medicinals” 
and “Organic Medicinals.” 


4. Dispensing Pharmacy should be broad in its scope but the re- 
sponsibility for this matter ought to be in a separate course. 


6. Irrespective of title, the material could be largely covered in 


pharmaceutical chemistry, if preferred. I am not in favor of too much 
standardization of curricula. This suggests some weakness on the part 
of a school. Each school ought to be good enough to stand by itself, yet 
turn out well-rounded pharmacists capable of rendering pharmaceutical 
service of the highest quality now and throughout his lifetime as well as 
influencing the forward progress of professional pharmacy. 


ROY A. BOWERS, 


University of Kansas 


I have studied your letter to all members of the Problems and Plans 
Committee. It is quite understandable that the controversy which you 
point out would exist. I would say that the basis of the controversy is 
prefaced by the individual approach to the problem of presenting phar- 
maceutically important information in regard to inorganic and organic 
compounds recognized as beneficial in medical practice. 


My opinion is somewhat on the borderline between the two schools 
of thought with the stronger inclination to concur with the group who 
believe that courses in pharmaceutical chemistry permit insufficient 
time to be spent on the compounds in question. 


It is true that we teachers insert and stress the chemical phases of 
each preparation, be it one compounded in courses in pharmaceutical 
preparations or in prescriptions. Even though one fully discusses each 
ingedient in a laboratory preparation, many inorganic and organic med- 
icinal products are not encountered in the laboratory. Of those which 
are met, no groupings are possible so that the information has no ten- 
dency to impress the student as to the dominant importance of certain 
classes of compounds and the minor importance of others. Again, in the 
pharmaceutical laboratory, the stress is on official preparations which 
with compounds used extensively in the practice of medicine but lacking 
excludes to a large extent, the possibility of a student becoming familiar 
official status. 
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Conceiving the possibility that all official inorganic and organic 
compounds were used and discussed at some time during the combined 
laboratory courses, I believe that thi- information should be correlated 
in a specific course to bring order out of chaotic knowledge. 


The practice of pharmacy is the application of our knowledge of 
chemical compounds. It, therefore, is my opinion that a course which 
systematizes these compounds into classes is extremely important to the 
future welfare of the student. I do not believe it possible to include this 
large area in other courses and attain thoroughness in the information 
it covers. 

JAMES W. JONES, 


State University of Iowa 


1. I do not believe that we can separate our courses in pharmacy 
into inorganic and organic. It seems to me that we must deal with both 
inorganic and organic chemistry when we work with some of the sim- 
plest preparations in pharmacy. 


2. Part of the subject matter is discussed under pharmaceutical 
chemistry. The skills, technics and traits used in preparation of phar- 
maceutical products are not discussed. 


3. The field is wrongly named. 
4. The only answer that I can see is no. 


5. There will be a considerable amount of additional time required 
if these courses were to be included in the dispensing course. 


6. The courses should be named Beginning Pharmacy and Ad- 
vanced Pharmacy with no relationship to chemistry or chemical naming. 
The beginning course can cover the fundamentals of pharmacy and the 
advanced course would be a continuation of the former but with more 
advanced applications. 


I believe that the course as given at Nebraska or at Purdue covers 
the field fairly well and neither of them made a division according to th« 
chemical classification. 

H. GEORGE DeKAY, 


Purdue University 


At the outset I should like to say that my reaction to the six ques- 
tions raised by you is very similar to that of your friend who states that 
there is no such thing as the pharmacy of inorganic and organic sub- 
stances. If we look upon pharmacy as the intelligent use of knowledge 
obtained in the fields of chemistry, physics, and several of the life sci- 
ences to the problems arising in the preparation and use of medicinals, 
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we see that one is not justified in defining a field such as the pharmacy 
of inorganic substances. As soon as we attempt to break the teaching of 
pharmacy into smaller and smaller compartments, we cause the student 
to lose sight of his true objective—the application of modern scientific 
knowledge (chemical, physiological and biological) to the problems of 
the preparation and use of therapeutic agents. The broader and more 
fundamental the teaching, the healthier and the more progressive the 
outlook of the student. We should teach, in so far as is possible, first 
principles; secondary, facts and details will then take care of them- 
selves. 

What do we wish a student of pharmacy to know about inorganic 
chemicals? First, he must know relevant chemical properties of the 
agents he is to handle. Such information is chemical and should be 
taught as such. Secondly, he should know the physiological action of 
these chemicals: this information is pharmacological in nature and 
should be taught as such. He must use this prior information so as to 
prepare the material for use in medicine. This is pharmacy. It matters 
little whether the drug is organic or inorganic, the pharmacy is identical. 


Concerning your questionnaire: 


1. There is no such entity as the pharmacy of this or that group of 
substances. 


2. The material usually covered in such specialized courses is more 


adequately taught in other courses such as pharmaceutical inorganic 
chemistry (which is really an extension of inorganic chemistry and phar- 
macology ). 


Our group has for some time considered the problem of expanding 
the curriculum in pharmacy. 


JOHN J. EILER, 


University of California 


I am delighted to be given the opportunity to express my opinion 
and to answer the questions that you have formulated in your letter to 
the Members of the Problems and Plans Committee. 


The following answers are given in the order in which the questions 
appear in your letter. 


1. Yes. 
2. No. 
3. Call it what you may but do not delete the subject matter. 


4. It should be applied in a course in dispensing but it should not 
be given in a course in dispensing as basic subject matter. 


5. <A course in dispensing is sufficiently burdened with its own ob- 
jectives to be weakened with the added responsibility of teaching ths 
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basic facts that are incorporated in the courses we now call Advanced 
Pharmacy I and II. It is true that it may become necessary to recall 
certain principles that the student has forgotten from time to time, but 
it would be asking entirely too much of this course to give these facts for 
the first time in this student’s preparation to become a pharmacist. 


6. Be realistic. Pay more attention to the opinions of a pharma- 
cist who also knows chemistry and pay less attention to a good chemist 
who doesn’t know very much pharmacy. 


CHARLES W. BAUER, 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


It seems to me that the problem of the pharmacy of inorganic sub- 
stances, while essentially one of pedagogy, must be solved by a consider- 
ation of the broader question of the classification, organization and de- 
liniation of the broad field of chemistry. The boundaries of a field of sci- 
ence are made by nature, and all we do is to uncover them and define the 
divisions in words to help us to understand what preexists in nature. If 
we go counter to this and make the boundaries artificial, we only end in 
confusion and complicate our problem of instruction. 


So let us look at the problem objectively, divorced from our personal 
loves and loyalties to pharmacy and putting aside the background of our 
personal training and the curriculum which exists in the schools in 
which we now teach. When I do this I see chemistry as two concentric 
circles. The inner circle is the basic fundamentals of chemistry. Here 
are the great laws of chemistry, the chemical doctrines and the basic 
philosophy and traditions and history of this great science. Admittedly 
anyone who is to deal with the substances of the world—chemicals, must 
possess the knowledge of this inner circle. Now in the outer circle are 
innumerable sectors. These are the specialties of the world of chemis- 
try. It is not to be expected, indeed it is impossible, for a man to possess 
all of these sectors, but once he has the center he can proceed to any one 
af them. He may be a paper chemist or a starch chemist and find work 
for his own and many other lifetimes. Or he may choose the sector con- 
cerned with chemicals which are used on the alleviation of disease and he 
would be called a pharmaceutical chemist. 


Now it seems to me that the problem before us is to make this sector 
our own. It is conceivable that a man might become a specialist in this 
field without any contact with what we know as pharmacy whatever. 
From the standpoint of our interests we don’t want to see this field ex- 
ploited by others so the problem of the Syllabus should be such that it 
would make a man who wants to master the pharmaceutical sector of 
chemistry, seek a pharmacy school to perfect himself, simply because in 
pharmacy schools there would be the best teaching of this subject and 
the greatest research activity. 


So this answers your first question regarding the existence of an en- 


tity such as the “phamacy of inorganic or organic substances.” There is 
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a sector or specialty of chemistry that deals with the problems of, the 
nature of, the synthesis, manufacture, and preparation for consumption 
by patients, of chemical substances used to alleviate disease. If you 
want to call it pharmacy or chemistry it will be the same thing. The 
division was made by nature. 


Regarding questions 2, 3, 4 and 5 I think that the material is ade- 
quately handled at the present time when one looks at the whole picture. 
In some cases the boundaries are artificial perhaps but the overall result 
seems adequate. 


Question 6 deals with the problem of removing these artificial bar- 
riers. I think that first the student should have a course in the funda- 
mentals of chemistry. This is the subject matter of the inner circle. 
This course cannot be called pharmacy. It is the same course that any- 
one who is later going to specialize in one of the outer sectors would get. 
When this is mastered then the student would get the material of the 
special sector we have been referring to. This is the subject matter 
which has been called “The Pharmacy of Inorganic” and the “Pharmacy 
of Organic” substances. It seems to me that the term implies that there 
is a pharmaceutical aspect to every inorganic and organic substance in 
existence. A better name would be the “Chemistry of Pharmaceuticals.” 
It would deal with those chemical substances which are used pharmaceu- 
tically and medically. This is what the Syllabus actually does, selecting 
from the whole of chemical substances, those which are of interest phar- 
maceutically and giving them special attention. So is not the “Chemis- 
try of Pharmaceuticals” more accurate? Then we come to what on the 
surface appears a more specialized problem; that of dispensing. This 
again is simply more cetailed knowledge of the chemical behavior of this 
special group of substances when they are being made ready for the pa- 
tient and the problems are solved by the application of the fundamental 
principles leerned in the inner circle. 


So you see I think the problem is solved in fairly simple fashion by 
going from the general to the specialized. Actually there are difficulties, 
for this appears to make pharmacy subordinate. But while this view 
makes it a branch of chemistry it does not make it any less important. 
Pharmacy is so rich in tradition that there is a psychological barrier to 
the acceptance of the organization I have described. This is unfortunate 
for there is no implication that pharmacy is unimportant in this view. 
One has but to witness the contributions made by the petroleum chemist 
and the starch chemist, or even the pharmacologist, all of whom freely 
admit their fields to be specialties within a larger field of human knowl- 
edge. 

JAMES M. DILLE, 


University of Washington 


In regard to points II and III, I am of the opinion that they are 
separate entities from the pharmaceutical chemistries. I presume also 
that others will have the opposite opinion, and that it will therefore de- 
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pend a great deal on the way pharmaceutical chemistry is taught in the 
various schools. In my experience as a member of pharmaceutical! fac- 
ulties, I have found that the pharmaceutical chemist of the staff has been 
more a chemist than a pharmacist, with many of them not having the 
pharmacy viewpoint at all. In this event I don’t see how such a man 
could possibly yield anything to his students other than the chemistry 
angle pure and simple, in which event also they would be getting just 
more chemistry. I have had advanced students who had pretty good 
opinions about things in general tell me this very thing, that pharma- 
ceutical chemistry was just more chemistry and with no applications to 
its relationship to pharmacy being mentioned. In the Pharmacy of the 
Organic and Inorganic substances, the pharmacy angles should be given 
the major emphasis. Now the questions, and if they are wrong I am 
certainly open minded and ready to be convinced otherwise. 


1. I think there are separate titles of the pharmacy of organic and 
inorganic substances. 


2. They are not as a rule adequately treated in our present phar- 
maceutical chemistry courses. 


3. Iam satisfied with the names as used. 


4. It should be prerequisite to the course in dispensing. It will be 
used and covered, yes, but it should not be the purpose of dispensing to 
teach it. Dispensing to my mind is the finishing touch to the student’s 
whole pharmacy program. It should be a summarizing review with all 
the practical applications possible from all courses actually put into use. 


5. If it is included in dispensing, the time allotment would have to 
be increased to take care of it. 


6. This one I would like to think about some more. 


L. DAVID HINER, 


Ohio State University 


I believe as you imply that the most controversial topics in the ten- 
tative edition of the Syllabus are those dealing with Advanced Pharma- 
cy I and II and the four dealing with the chemistries and pharmaceutical 
chemistries. I do not believe that we can deal with Advanced Pharmacy 
without making some distinct changes in the chemistry courses. Before 
going further I will answer your questions. 


1. J most surely feel that there is such an entity as the pharmacy 
of inorganic and organic substances (although the titles of the Syllabus 
are not the best ones and are indefinite). There certainly are pharma- 
ceutical aspects to the use of sodium bi-and sodium sulfite as preserva- 
tives in pharmaceutical preparations; potassium chloride in the prepar- 
ation of isotonic solutions; of sodium borate as a pearling agent in 
creams and of the various inorganic salts as buffers in pharmaceutical 
preparations. All of these certainly do not fall in the field of chemistry 
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or pharmaceutical chemistry. There are certainly pharmaceutical 
aspects to the use of the p-hydroxybenzoates as preservatives in phar- 
maceutical preparations of the aerosols and other wetting agents; of 
soaps as detergents; of the new emulsifying agents, and the new resins. 
I could go on to much greater detail if space permitted. 


2. The material is not adequately treated—nor should it be treated 
—in courses in chemistry and pharmaceutical chemistry since the pur- 
pose of these courses in the Syllabus is basic in nature. We are supposed 
to be training pharmacists and not pharmaceutical chemists. 


3. I believe that the titles Advanced Pharmacy I and II and the 
subtitles of each are unfortunate since the first part of the title is indef- 
inite and the latter is open to the criticism and controversy that is now 
confronting us because the chemists and others have no idea as to what 
the pharmacy of these substances is. How could they since many of 
them are not even registered pharmacists. These titles were proposed 
by a pharmaceutical chemist member of the Syllabus Committee and at 
the time he proposed them it looked as if it would be a happy com- 
promise. Unfortunately, as often happens, the one who proposed these 
titles has been one of the active critics of them. 


4. This material has no place in dispensing since it is basic to dis- 
pensing. 


5. See 4. 


6. Iam going to propose other titles to the Syllabus Committee for 
some of the courses in controversy, in September, which may prove to 
be a satisfactory and worthwhile solution of this problem. 


I agree with your suggestion that if we can clarify this most trou- 
blesome area of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus we will have made great 
progress toward better teaching and a better curriculum. We will be 
able to attack the problem of prepharmacy education much more intelli- 
gently. I am afraid that there are too many persons—including deans— 
who look upon their courses and curricula as ideal and hence are satis- 
fied with the status quo in their own schools. When a person or school 
reaches this state, they are hopeless and beyond advancement. Remem- 
ber the old prime minister of England who carried the umbrella!! There 
are persons on our faculties who believe that there is but little to phar- 
macy and that it is pharmaceutical chemistry or something else. If this 
is the case, I for one say, for goodness sake let us stop the subterfuge 
and call it anything else but pharmacy. In England they call themselves 
chemists but they are not even recognized by the real chemists of Eng- 
There have even been members of the Syllabus Committee, who 


land. 
have lost sight of the criteria that guided the selection of courses in the 
tentative 5th edition—i. e., the selection of courses necessary to produce 


a safe and competent pharmacist and to have the Syllabus accepted as 
one of the standards for accreditment by the Council. 


HENRY M. BURLAGE, 
University of North Carolina 
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I have your communication and after reading it and the indicated 
pages in the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, I shall attempt to answer the six 
questions which you raise. 


1. Frankly, I do not know exactly what is meant by the pharmacy 
of inorganic and organic substances. If some one would take a typical 
inorganic medicinal, say potassium bromide, and a typical organic med- 
icinal, say aspirin, and write the pharmacy of these two substances, then 
I should be in a better position to understand what they mean than I am 
now. Therefore, if this question means is there such an entity as the 
pharmacy of these substances over and above thorough courses in phar- 
maceutical chemistry and dispensing, then my answer is no. 


2. Ido not think that this entity exists in those curricula which in- 
clude properly constituted and adequately taught courses in pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry and dispensing. I certainly believe that there are such 
things as Advanced Pharmaceutical Chemistry, both organic and 
inorganic, and Advanced Dispensing just as there is advanced physics 
and advanced physiology. 

3. See 1 and 2. 

4. From what I see in the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, I should say 
that it would be included in the courses in pharmaceutical chemistry and 
dispensing. 

5. I do not think so, but my experience with adequate dispensing 
courses is limited. 

6. See 1 and 2. 

W. TAYLOR SUMERFORD, 


University of Georgia 


Dr. Sumerford in his discussion states, “Frankly, I do 
not know exactly what is meant by the pharmacy of inorganic 
and organic substances. If someone would take a typical in- 
organic medicinal, say potassium bromide, and a typical or- 
ganic medicinal, say aspirin, and write the pharmacy of these 
two substances, then I would be in a better position to under- 
stand what they mean than I am now.” In this statement Dr. 
Sumerford has placed his finger upon the cause of much of our 
confusion. Pharmacy does not have the same meaning to al! 
people. 


It is evident from the discussions in this report that this 
is true even of the personnel of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee. No two individuals look at the world alike and each 
individual defines pharmacy in the light of his own exper- 
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ience. It should be remembered that definitions are man- 
made. The early builders of the Syllabus had trouble with 
definitions. They thought that the Committee could sit 
around the table and make definitions defining the various 
pharmaceutical fields. For the sake of argument, that could 
be done, but they found that when they tried to apply these 
definitions in life they didn’t stick. 


Dictionaries are not made by a group of scholars saying 
what a word shall mean but by a group of scholars who study 
what different groups of human beings mean when they use 
a certain word. So in Webster’s dictionary the word cell is 
found to have nine meanings and the word labor has eleven. 
Now a mason lays bricks and to him laying brick is labor. To 
me, medically trained, /abor is a woman giving birth to a ba- 
by. Now if this mason and I should get into an argument 
over labor and I was thinking of a woman having a baby and 
he was thinking of a man laying bricks how far could we get? 
Probably the confusion would end by the woman giving birth 
to bricks. Now that parallels the situation in which we find 
ourselves in our pharmaceutical controversy. We get no- 
where. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, in order that we may be 
talking about the same thing, to define pharmacy. What is 


pharmacy 


It might be well to digress for a moment and try to define 
iedicine. What is medicine? The dictionary gives several 
leanings but in its broadest sense it includes every known 

method, from drugs to suggestion, used, by the physician, in 
the prevention and treatment of disease. Applying the same 


rinciple in defining pharmacy it becomes every thing the 
harmacist does in the practice of his profession which deals 

th the preparation, the compounding, the standardization, 
the distribution of drugs, chemicals, narcotics and poisons 


vhether for medicinal or industrial purposes. 


When we talk about the pharmacy of chemicals then, we 
ean those characteristics of chemicals with which the phar- 
macist is concerned, whether they are physical, chemical, 
physiological, pharmacological, therapeutic or economic. Dr. 
Eldin V. Lynn has written a text on Pharmaceutical Thera- 
peutics which has been highly commended in the Journal of 
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American Medical Association. That text deals with those 
phases of therapeutics which the pharmacist is especially 
concerned in the intelligent practice of his profession. That 
is pharmacy in its broadest sense. Those who insist that 
pharmacy is applied chemistry and applied chemistry only, 
are decades behind in their medica! thinking. 


But to get back to Dr. Sumerford’s wish that some one 
would write a monograph which would indicate what is meant 
by the pharmacy of inorganic and of organic substances; so 
that he might have a concrete example of what is meant by 
the pharmacy of such substances. 


This had already been done by Dean H. C. Newton, who 
has been outstanding in his belief that there is such an entity 
as pharmacy. Choosing as his subject Magnesium Carbon- 
ate, U.S.P., he wrote the following as a monograph type: 


SPECIMEN, PHARMACY OF INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATE, U.S.P. 


The official magnesium carbonate is a basic hydrated or a normal 
hydrated magnesium carbonate containing the equivalent of not less 
than 40.0 per cent and not more than 43.5 per cent of MgO. It is fur- 
nished by the manufacturer in three forms for pharmaceutical use: 
a bulky powder; light, friable blocks or masses; and a dense powder. 
All of these forms have the synonym, carbonate of magnesia, and the 
blocks are often called “block magnesia.” 


The use of magnesium carbonate as an antacid is reported to be on 
the increase in some localities. It was highly recommended in Bulletin 
A, August 15, 1938, of Cook County Hospital for gastric juice neutral- 
ization (Sippy treatment). In New England its use internally is de- 
creasing. 


Magnesium carbonate is practically insolubie in water but it im- 
parts an alkaline reaction to it. This fact is important in some pharma- 
ceutical uses. It is insoluble in alcohol. The lighter varieties are very 
absorbent and act as good diffiusing agents. 


Each form of magnesium carbonate has specific pharmaceutical 
uses. The fine, bulky, white powder is the form to be used as a diffusing 
agent in making aqueous solutions of resinous substances, such as the 
special solution of Tolu Balsam required in making Syrup of Tolu Bal- 
sam, in which the imparted alkalinity aids in the solution of the resin. 
The same is true in making Syrup of Ginger and Aromatic Syrup of 
Eriodictyon. This alkalinity is objectionable, however, in certain other 
preparations because of its action on volatile oils, and therefore, mag- 
nesium carbonate should not be used as a diffusing or clarifying agent in 
preparing aromatic waters or other preparations flavored with volatile 
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oils. It cannot, of course, be used satisfactorily in acid solutions, which 
readily decompose it. Thus, it cannot be used in preparing Syrup of 
Orange, both because it would destroy the fine flavor and because it 
would react with the citric acid in this syrup. This light, powdered 
form, unless otherwise specified, is used in bulk powders and in liquid 
mixtures. 


The dense or heavy powdered form is unsatisfactory as a diffusing 
agent and is used when magnesium carbonate is prescribed in divided 
dosage such as powders (papers) and capsules. 


The block form is desired by some “magnesia eaters,” who find it 
convenient to nibble on it to relieve “heart burn.” The block is also a 
convenient form for use as an agent to absorb grease or oil from fine 
textiles and for whitening shoes. 


The popular Solution of Magnesium Citrate is made officially from 
magnesium carbonate. The formula is on pages 271-272 of the U.S.P. 
XII. It is important in preparing this solution that the magnesium car- 
bonate used be of known MgO content so that the product may be prop- 
erly adjusted to insure stability. An excess of magnesium carbonate 
will cause precipitation in the solution. The blocks of magnesium car- 
bonate labelled “for technical use” should not be used in this preparation. 


(I would include a study of the preparation of solution of magne- 
sium citrate here but it has been decided, I believe, to include it in Part 
II.) 

In prescriptions, the chief incompatibility is the presence of acids 
which decompose it. Since it is most commonly dispensed in dry form, 
this incompatibility is infrequent. 

Magnesium carbonate should be stored in tightly closed containers 
as it absorbs moisture and odors. It is relatively stable, however, and 
there is seldom any evidence of deterioration except by assay. 


When this monograph was submitted to Dean R. A. Kue- 
ver, who also believes pharmacy is an entity, he suggested that 
if space was a problem he thought the monograph could be 
greatly shortened and yet keep the essentials. The teacher 
would, of course, have to give more supplementary work. 
Dean Kuever wrote the following monograph as a type: 


SPECIMEN OF MAGNESIUM CARBONATE MONOGRAPH 


MAGNESIT CARBONAS—Magnesium Carbonate— Magnesia, Car- 
bonate of magnesia, Magnesia alba. 


A basic hydrated magnesium carbonate containing 40 to 43.5 per 
cent of MgO. It is approximately Mg;(CO:),(OH)25H2). 


White, stable, light or dense powder, or, friable blocks. Sparingly 
soluble in water to which it imparts alkalinity; insoluble in organic sol- 
vents; soluble in acids with decomposition. 
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Prepared by precipitation of a soluble magnesium salt and a soluble 
carbonate. Usually magnesium chloride or sulfate and sodium car- 
bonate are employed. Prepared also from dolemite, magnesite or sea 
water. The light variety is made from cold while the dense is prepared 
from hot solutions. 


It is used as an antacid, laxative, in special cases as a filtering me- 
dium, as an absorbent, as a dusting powder, and in making salts and 
preparations of magnesium. The light variety is preferred in fluid sus- 
pensions; the dense in capsules or tablets, while the block is used for 
whitening shoes and on the hands of gymnasts and acrobats. 


Its dose is 0.6 gm., 10 grains as an antacid and 8 gm., 2 drachms as 
a laxative. 


Dean A. G. DuMez, a third great defender of the faith and 
a believer in pharmacy as an entity, commented upon these 
two monographs as follows: 


“T have looked over Dean Kuever’s monograph on magnesium car- 
bonate and I am impressed with its brevity and conciseness. However, 
too much of it is devoted to chemistry in my opinion and not enough to 
the pharmacy of magnesium carbonate. Then too, there are some inac- 
curacies in it. For instance, in the second paragraph it is stated that 
magnesium carbonate contains 40-43.5 per cent of magnesium oxide. As 
a matter of fact, it does not contain any magnesium oxide. It contains 
magnesium equivalent to 40-43.5 per cent of MgO. 


“In my opinion, the method of preparation of magnesium carbonate 
is irrelevant to the pharmacy of magnesium carbonate. 


“The monograph contains nothing on the incompatibilities of mag- 
nesium carbonate. It does state that it is sparingly soluble in water, 
whereas it is almost insoluble. 


“In summarizing my opinions, I would again repeat that I like the 
form and brevity of Dean Kuever’s monograph, but I am more impressed 
with the contents of Dean Newton’s monograph, which in my opinion, 
contains the information on the pharmacy of magnesium carbonate most 
likely to be sought for by pharmacists.” 


Dean H. C. Muldoon, who lays no claims to being a phar- 
macist (his field is chemistry) but has some conception of the 
real needs of the practicing pharmacist, wrote the following 
specimen monograph of camphor: 

CAMPHOR 
Structural Formula. 


Nomenclature. 


Source. 
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(a) Natural (how produced). 

(b) Synthetic (brief statement, Synthesis: functional groups, 
chemical reactions and structure in detail to be studied in or 
ganic chemistry). 

Summarized Description. Comparison of natural and synthetic product; 
solubilities in pharmaceutical solvents; use of agents in powdering; 
liquefaction with menthol, etc.; possibly chief incompatibilities, al 
though this will be studied under Dispensing. 

Stability. Preservation. Storage. 

Medicinal Uses. (Brief.) Anodyne, stimulant, etc. A brief statement 


of commercial uses and importance may be included. 

Doses. 

List of preparations containing camphor. 
Derivative, monobromated camphor. 
Bibliography (when desirable). 

Dean Muldoon added the following note: 

“Every graduate pharmacist should know this much about camphor. 
I am sure all of it carinot be taught to advantage either in the organic 
chemistry nor the organic pharmaceutical chemistry of the Syllabus, nor 
scattered under waters, etc.” 

It will be noted that Dean Muldoon has left the details to 
be filled in but he has pointed the way in his gentle inimicable 
way that makes him so beloved by his male friends and de- 
liriously fascinating to his female associates. 


It should be noted also how in all of these monographs the 
authors point toward the medicinal and industrial uses. That 
is pharmacy. After a study of these monographs Dr. Sumer- 
ford makes this statement: 


“Now the question is this: is there an area in the instruction of 
pharmacy students which is not being adequately covered by the courses 
pharmaceutical chemistry, and in which the course (s) in the Phar 
macy of Medicinals would fill a specific need? If we may judge fron 
what I consider to be an adequately constituted course in pharmaceutical 
chemistry as checked against what Dean Newton considers to be an ade- 
quate course in the pharmacy of the same compound, then I am forced 
to the conclusion that there is not a need for the two courses to cove 
the same compounds Now, I realize the fallacy in making decisions 
based on an outline from only two men, and on a single compound at 


that, but that is all I have to go on at present 


“I think that since you have got some of these monographs on 


id will be discussed broadly and much more intelligent- 
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ly than was possible with only the names to go on. I am sure that you 
will receive a number of letters which will be helpful to you in your te- 
dious, gut none-the-less worthy undertaking.” 


These monographs are included in this report for the sin- 
gle purpose of illustrating what these men mean by the phar- 
macy of inorganic and organic chemicals. At the chairman’s 
request Dean Newton made the following statement in order 
to more clearly define what is meant by the pharmacy of 
chemicals: 


“To me it seems absurd for the chemists to say there is no such 
thing as the pharmacy of inorganic substances and yet admit that there 
is such a thing as the pharmacology of inorganic substances. 


“T am sure that a thorough knowledge of both inorganic and organ- 
ic substances is necessary in order to dispense them intelligently. The 
actual dispensing of these substances in proper forms is a division of 
pharmacy, and we agree that a course on this subject may well be called 
‘dispensing.’ Such a course is properly the culmination of the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum and presupposes a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
stances dispensed. All of this presupposed knowledge is not chemistry, 
very evidently; much of it is based on the physical properties, on the 
economics, and on the uses of the substances as well as on an under- 
standing of a nomenclature peculiar to pharmacy. 


“T have known of brilliant chemists who made very embarrassing 
errors in dispensing because they did not have this knowledge. Not very 
many months ago an honor society graduate of a large middle west uni- 
versity college of pharmacy where the pharmacy of inorganic substances 
is not considered, made so many errors in dispensing that he lost his job 
in a hospital pharmacy, in spite of the shortage of manpower. One of 
the weaknesses of the graduates of such colleges is their lack of know]- 
edge of pharmacy, the application of their scientific information in the 
preparing of drugs for use. We must be sure that our textbook does not 
contribute to this weakness. 


“It is difficult for me to believe that in a course in chemistry a stu- 
dent will learn the following, which are typical of what is learned in 
these pharmacy courses that are being discussed: 


“(a) The selection of the particular sulfur to be used under vary- 
ing conditions. A knowledge of the physical characteristics of each var- 
iety, including its behavior when in contact with water, alcohol, ether, 
solution of methy! cellulose, liquid petrolatum, petrolatum, solution of 
calcium hydroxide, ete. 


“(b) The technique of dissolving sodium bromide, boric acid, iron 
and ammonium citrates, strong silver protein, silver nitrate, potassium 
permanganate, ferric hypophosphite, mercury bichloride, etc. 
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“(c) The properties of calamine and zine oxide and the reduction 
of these substances to extremely fine particles under varying conditions 
common to extemporaneous preparations of these substances. 


“(d) The properties of bentonite, kaolin, aluminum hydroride and 
the application of the knowledge of these to pharmacy. 


“(e) The many synonyms for the mercury compounds, the iron 
compounds, the calcium compounds, etc., synonyms used commonly in 
pharmacy but not elsewhere. 


“(f) The characteristics of tale and other silicates, magnesium 
carbonate, calcium phosphate, etc., which are significant in their use as 
diffusing or clarifying agents. 


“In fact, almost every substance has some characteristics which are 
significant for the pharmacist but often unrecognized by the chemist. A 
knowledge of these is essential in dispensing; the study of them from 
this viewpoint is surely pharmacy. 


“T believe the confusion is really caused by the unwillingness of the 
chemists to accept terminology which was not included in their own ed- 
ucational experience. If the argument is based largely on terminology, 
I suggest a compromise. Call it the dispensing of inorganic substances 
and of organic substances.” 


A close study of the statements in this report of the thirty 
men making up the personnel of this committee leads the 
chairman to the following conclusions: 


1. When we have discussed the Pharmacy of Inorganic and of Or 
ganic Substances we have not had in mind the same conception of what 
pharmacy is or what the objectives of pharmacy are. If we can agree 
to the statement Dr. Burton so aptly made soon after he became presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, namely that the chief anl first func- 
tion of a college of pharmacy is to train men to give a better and wider 
and more valuable pharmaceutical service to every community in the 
commonwealth, then we have a common objective and have made prog- 
ress. President Burton at that time said frankly that it looked to him 
as if his own institution had made its chief function the training of an- 
alysts for the great pharmaceutical industries of Detroit. President 
Burton also said that if the college performed its first function well the 
pharmaceutical industry would be cared for automatically by that small- 
er group whose ultimate objective is to enter the field of phamaceutical 
research. 


While there is much difference of opinion as to whether there is 
such an entity as the pharmacy of inorganic and organic substances the 
trend is in that direction. The difference of opinion, I believe, is due 
largely to the different interpretations placed upon pharmacy. With a 
more definite interpretation of what we mean by pharmacy these differ- 
ences will tend to become less. 


2. The majority opinion is that this entity is not adequately treat- 
ed in our present courses in pharmaceutical chemistry. Furthermore, 


| 
| 
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it is the opinion of many that it cannot be adequately treated there both 
because of time and, what is more important, the nature of the training 
and the lack of practical pharmaceutical experience of the instructor. 
The approach of the pharmaceutical chemists will naturally be (and 
this is probably desirable) from the viewpoint of pure chemistry and not 
from the viewpoint of the practicing pharmacist. There is a parallel in 
medicine to which we may well give some thought. At the turn of the 
century all medical teachers in the laboratory sciences were required to 
have had medical training. Today that has changed and instead the 
teacher is looked for who has not had medical! training but greater train- 
ing in his specialty. In this way greater stress has been placed on the 
basic medical sciences. The only exception in medicine is in the depart 
ment of pharmacology where the head of the department must, in addi 
tion to his pharmacological training, be a man trained in clinical medi- 
cine. This of course is due to the fact that the pharmacologist is the 
liaison between the laboratory sciences and clinical medicine and in the 
preparation of practitioners it is essential that pharmacology be pre 
sented from the clinical point of view. 

3. The general opinion is that what is now called the Pharmacy of 
Inorganic and Organic substances can be more appropriately named. 

4. The general belief is that the material included in the Syllabus 
under the titles of Advanced Pharmacy I and II should not be included 
in dispensing since it is basic material which the student should maste 
before he takes up dispensing. 

5. It is commonly believed that our courses in dispensing are al 
ready too limited for time. 

6. Some feel that this basic material could be given in the cours 
in pharmaceutical chemistry or in dispensing if the proper adjustments 
were made in the courses and if properly qualified instructors could b« 


obtained for such courses. With the increased specialization which is 


bound to come in pharmacy this selecting of qualified teachers will b 
come an ever increasingly difficult task. 

In closing the chairman issues a warning—The great 
danger ahead of us is the possibility of our becoming opinion- 
ated. One may have his convictions deepened without becom- 
ing opinionated. Yet the very danger of opinionation has 
made the chairman of the Problems and Plans Committee se- 
lect the personnel of the committee from the younger group 
of well-trained men whose minds are stil] fluid and who will 
do their own thinking, and will give expression to it if given 
the opportunities to do so. There is also danger of following 
great leaders of earlier generations. Every generation has 
had its great teachers who have inspired their students with 
their ideas of what pharmacy is or should be. Because of the 
respect and affection that these students have for the master 
they frequently adopt the policy of following in the master's 
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footsteps without apparently sensing that the master himself 
in time changes the direction of his course in thought and ac- 
tion. 


We may recall the story of Galen who in the second cen- 
tury was the greatest medico-pharmaceutical writer and 
teacher of his time. So great an idol did he become that for 
thirteen hundred years the medical student got his only train- 
ing at the foot stool of the followers of Galen and for thirteen 
hundred years there was no medical progress. It took Ser- 
vetus to break the Galenic spell. He dissected a human body 
and found Galen was wrong and dared to say so. For that 
John Calvin, the father of my church, (Presbyterian), had 
Servetus burned at the stake. That was the price Servetus 
paid because of the bigotry of the followers of Galen, and in 
order that Vasalius might become the “father of anatomy.” 
Many vears ago, Dean F. J. Wulling began to talk about the 
importance of the “Collective Mind’ in our thinking and it 
has received too little attention in our acting. There is no one 
mind that can guide the ship of state through many years 
without wrecking it. There is no one mind that can guide the 
destinies of pharmaceutical educators through many years in 
a world that is forever changing. When we find ourselves be- 
coming opinionated it is a sign of senility and we had better 
pass the rudder control to the collectively thinking mind. The 
course will be steadier and the passage less tempestuous. As 
a result of the vear’s study I make one suggestion of a pro- 
phetic nature. It is my opinion that the courses in chemistry, 
pharmacy and dispensing are in the near future in for dras- 
tic overhauling, reshaping and integration to attain a com- 
mon objective. In my own institution there has been no ma- 
terial change in this respect in three decades. Only in one 
field have we had a vision and that kas to do with the belief 
that the biological sciences could make a contribution to the 


practice of pharmacy 


It is my belief that it was not Dean Kendig’s thought that 
the Problems and Plans Committee was to work out the de- 
tails of a prepharmacy or pharmaceutical curriculum. That 
is the function of the Syllabus committee which has a glorious 
history of achievement behind it. Rather did he have in mind 
that the Problems and Plans Committee, representing a typ- 
ical cross-section of the best thought in the educational field 
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should study those problems connected with the development 
of our teaching program and submit the results of their 
studies to the Syllabus Committee to be used in its all-import- 
ant task of curriculum building. 


I then recommend that this report representing the 
thought and activity of the Problems and Plans Committee 
for the year be submitted to the Syllabus committee to be used 
in any way that will be helpful to the work of that committee. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman 


Report of the Delegates to the American Council 
on Education 


The members of the American Council on Education voted 
by letter ballot not to hold the annual meeting of the Council 
because of wartime travel difficulties. However, on April 3, 
1944, the Council sent out a call for a two-day conference of 
the official delegates of the constituent members to be held at 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 4 and 5, 1944. 
The conference of constituent representatives was not con- 
ceived as a substitute for the annual meeting but as a new de- 
velopment in the Council’s program. 


The membership of the Council consists of 55 constituent 
members, 51 associate members and 637 institutional mem- 
bers. Delegates from 51 of the 55 constituent members of the 
Council were in attendance. The American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy was represented by Dean W. F. Rudd 
and B. Olive Cole. Dean Rufus A. Lyman was unable to at- 
tend. 


A handbook of pertinent facts relative to the organiza- 
tion, program and financial support of each constituent mem- 
ber of the Council was prepared in advance and distributed 
at the conference. 


President Zook, in opening the general session on Thurs- 
day morning, stated that the general purpose was identical! 
with the objectives of the Council as stated in its constitution 
—‘“to advance American education in any or all of its phases 
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through comprehensive, voluntary, cooperative action . 4 
More specifically the purpose of the conference was to discuss 
and reach agreement, when possible, on large national issues 
on which the Council might wish to take a stand, and to dis- 
cuss and recommend specific ways in which the Council could 
serve constituent members and could function more actively 
as an average in securing greater cooperation between and 
among these members. The President made it clear that any 
action or recommendations of constituent representatives 
would not commit the organizations which they represented. 


The two issues of national scope selected were: “Is it 
wise to commit the United States to a year of compulsory mil- 
itary service?” and “How should a federally financed program 
of education for discharged military personnel operate on the 
federal, state, and local levels?” 


Edmund E. Day sketched the action already taken by the 
Council in regard to the first issue. Resolutions had been 
adopted by the Committee on Problems and Plans of the 
American Council on Education and the Educational! Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. The reso- 
lutions were circulated to the entire membership of the Coun- 
cil with a request that the institutional and constituent mem- 
bers of the Council record their views of approval or disap- 
proval. At the time of the conference of constituent mem- 
bers, 330 ballots had been returned and the vote stood at about 
10 to 1 in support of the resolutions. After considerable de- 
bate, it was voted to confirm the resolutions which had been 
previously approved by mail ballot by the Council. A show 


of hands indicated 70 for and 5 opposed to the resolutions. 
The resolutions follow: 


“In our judgment it is unwise to commit the nation at this time to a 
year of universal military service for the following reasons: 


1. Present Military Necessity: Under the Selective Service Act, 
the present personnel needs of the Armed Forces are being met so far 
as the nation’s resources of manpower pemit. It therefore follows that 
the proposed year of compulsory military service is to be conceived in 
terms of a post-war, not a current, undertaking. No basic change in the 
present Selective Service System is necessary to provide required mili- 
tary personnel, not only for the period of the war but also for the period 
immediately following the defeat of our enemies. 
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2. Long-time Military Necessity: Since the proposed year of com 
pulsory military service is not a question of immediate military neces- 
sity it must be appraised in long-range terms. In these terms it is clear- 
ly impossible at this time to debate fairly and intelligently the question 
of whether compulsory military service is a national military necessity. 
No one can foresee the international situation which will exist when 
Germany and Japan are defeated. Neither the international politica! 
nor the international military situation can be calculated while the war 
is still in progress. Prophecies on this subject and debate thereon at 
this time may prove detrimental to sound national policy and to the 
unity of the United Nations. 


3. Policing the Peace: When the war is over, it may be necessary 
to maintain a large standing army to police the peace, and this may 
force us to adopt compulsory military training. No one is in a position 
now, however, to forecast fully the international responsibilities of the 
nation after the war, and certainly not the responsibilities that relate 
to the occupation of foreign territories. Until the post-war national! 
situation is clarified, it seems to us extremely unwise and even dangerous 
to commit the nation to such a revolutionary change in fundamental 
national policy as would be the establishment of compulsory military 


service. 


4. The American Military Tradition: Our American democrat 
tradition is strongly set against a large standing army. We, along with 
the great body of Americans, will support a year of compulsory military 
service when we are convinced that the safety of the nation requires it 
We are unreservedly for adequate preparedness, but we see great dan- 
gers in any unnecessary break with our tested democratic tradition re- 
specting compulsory military service in time of peace. 


5. The Opinion of the Young Men Now Fighting the War: The 
year of proposed military service, if adopted, will directly affect the 
children of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. These 
men should have a voice in determining the desirability and soundness 
of compulsory military service. Their opinions cannot, however, be de- 
termined until the war is over. This constitutes another strong reason 
for delaying decision until peace has come. 


6. The Nature of the Peace: The American people are fighting 
this war with the high hope that it will eventuate in an enduring peace 
We all look for measures of internationa! cooperation which will reduce 
the necessity for large-scale post-war military establishments. If, 
against the background of these great expectations, the President of the 
United States should urge a year of compulsory military training, many 
Americans will interpret such action as a signal for the return of the 
cynicism of the 1920’s, or as an admission on the part of the President 
that we shall all continue to live in an armed camp and that the hopes 
of a more peaceful world are not to be realized.” 


The conference voted unanimously to recommend that the 
Council set up a study committee to accumulate data, and in- 
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sofar as possible at the present time, prepare reports on is- 
sues on which a positive declaration of policy in regard to 
compulsory military and national service could be made, such 
reports to be presented to constituent members for action 
when and if the need arises. 


At the General Session on Friday morning, Francis J. 
Brown presented a brief summary of the Council’s interest in 
and the bills then pending in Congress which dealt with’ the 
second topic for discussion: How should a federally financed 
program of education for discharged military personnel oper- 
ate on the federal, state and local levels? He stated that when 
the matter reached the legislative stage, in January, 1944, the 
Council called together two representatives from each of the 
twenty-one national educational associations. After consider- 
able study, the Conference of Twenty-one unanimously adopt- 
ed a statement of principles for discharged military personnel. 
These principles continually emphasized that appropriate ex- 
isting educational agencies should be utilized in the adminis- 
tration of the program. 


The conference of constituent members considered the 
status of the bills then before Congress, and after rather ex- 
tensive discussion of the provisions of the individual bills, the 
following statement was adopted by the conference: 

“Representatives of fifty national organizations concerned with ed- 


1cation on all levels, both public and private, met today (May 5, 1944) 
Washington at the call of the American Council on Education. The 


pending legislation in Congress providing for the education of returning 
veterans was considered at length. The following statement was adopt- 
ed unanimously 


1. The conference wishes to affirm its deep conviction in the wis 
dom of the traditional policy which reserves control of education 
to the states and localities, prudently left there, by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


2. We are in agreement with the general purposes of the Clark Om- 
nibus Bill recently passed by the Senate and the Rankin Omnibus 
Bill now before the House of Representatives. But the educa- 
tional provisions of these bills violate this essential and funda- 

tal princpile of our form of government by setting up feder 
cratic control in education 


vv « elieve that the educational provisions of the Clark and 
Rankin Bills present the most serious threat to the existing state 
and local ntrol of education that has yet appeared in this 
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4. We hold that if this menace to state and local control of educa- 
tion is to be defeated immediate action is needed on the part of 
all who oppose this invasion of states’ rights by federal agencies. 
To be effective such action must be taken before May 10th on 
which date it is reported that the House of Representatives will 
vote on this legislation. 

5. The Barden Bill, H. R. 3846, now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides for state advisory committees, state selection 
of institutions, administration through state educational agen- 
cies, state counseling services for returning veterans, and the use 
of existing agencies and institutions. These provisions assure 
that existing facilities will be used under the direction of the sev- 
eral states, thereby providing greater educational benefits and 
services to returning veterans than would be possible under Fed- 
eral Bureaucratic Control. We therefore urge that the Barden 
Bill should be adopted. As an alternative we urge that the 
Rankin (H. R. 4357) and Clark (S. 1767) Bills be amended by 
striking out Title II1, Chapter IV, “Education for Veterans,” and 
substituting therefor the provisions of the Barden Bill. 


This resolution was sent to the governors of all the states 
and to prominent lay leaders by telegraph. It was also dis- 
tributed by mail to all members of Congress, to all state de- 
partments of education, as well as to the members of the 
Council. A substantial reaction was received, but Congress 
passed the G. I. Bill (S. 1767) without major changes. 


Thursday afternoon was devoted to section meetings, at 
which the following topics were discussed : 
“The Implications for Civilian Education of Wartime Educational 
Experiences.” 
“Changes in Professional Education and their Implications for Pre- 


professional Education.” 
“Resources of Organizations Sponsoring Educational Programs.” 


“The Relation of Religion and Education.” 


“Development and Problems in International Cooperation in Educa- 
tional and Cultural Matters.” 


The final session of the conferences was devoted, for the 
most part, to the reports of the auditors of the five section 
meetings, and the presentation of the recommendations or 
suggestions drawn up by the section meetings for the consid- 
eration of the conference. It is impossible to report on the 
five section meetings, but in connection with the first topic 
considered, it was agreed that wartime educational exper- 
iences do have implications for higher education, that insofar 
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as possible, it is advisable to have more emphasis upon im- 
mediate objectives, more emphasis upon classification and 
evaluation of the work of our colleges and universities; and 
that curricula should be examined to determine what adapta- 
tions are needed to meet new conditions. 


It was voted that the conference recommend that the 
Council, through a committee or committees, make provision 
for the continuing study of, and report on, the implications 
for civilian education of wartime educational experience. 


One is impressed with the scope of the work carried on by 
the American Council on Education. In addition to the work 
of the Executive Committee of the Council, there are some 
thirty standing committees. In connection with the work of 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, two issues of the bulletin “Higher Edu- 
cation and National Defense” have recently been distributed. 
In connection with the Committee on Accrediting Procedures, 
a new statement “College Credit for Military Experience and 
for Experience in Civilian Activities Related to the War” will 
soon be issued. ‘“‘A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experience in the Armed Services” has been announced to the 
colleges, and the first seven of the public forms of the tests of 
the U. S. Armed Forces Institute as published by the Coop- 
erative Test Service of the Council have been distributed. The 
other standing committees include: 


Cooperative Study in General Education. 
Education of Minority Groups. 

Educational Research. 

Government and Educational Finance. 
Commission on Motion Pictures in Education. 
International Education and Cultural Relations. 
Inter-American Schools Service. 

Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America. 
Religion and Education. 

Inter-Group Relations. 

Manual on University and College Business. 
Organization and Administration. 
Measurement and Guidance. 

Youth Problems. 

Survey of Business Education. 

Commission on Teacher Education. 


Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, was the din- 
ner speaker on Thursday evening. He had just returned from 
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England where he was sent as a delegate to collaborate with 
the so-called Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, an 
organization under British sponsorship, which had _ been 
studying the purchase of current books which had not been 
available to libraries in occupied countries, studying the needs 
of schools for materials, studying the problem of publishing 
textbooks, of securing scientific apparatus, questions of per- 
sonnel, etc. He gave a report on three general subjects. The 
first—the plan for a united national organization in the field 
of education and international cultural relations. The second 
—an aspect of that project which has to do with libraries. 
The third—an aspect of it which has to do with the so-called 
restitution of pillaged works of art. 


Mr. MacLeish stated that there were three major problems 
—the problem of prevention of injury to monuments of art, 
and to great collections; the prevention of injury from our 
own bombing and our own military action, as well as from 
the billeting of troops. Second, the problem of what is to be 
done to protect materia! of that kind as you move into liber- 
ated areas in Europe. Third, the question of restitution-—— 
how are you going to restore materia! which has been stolen, 
carried into Germany or elsewhere. 


A form of constitution was worked out, which was accept- 
ed informally without reservations by seventeen govern- 
ments, the functions of the proposed organization to begin 
with the the most urgent: first, setting up an emergency sys- 
tem which will get children back into schools as soon as the 
Allied territories are liberated; second, working out a longer- 
range program for educational reconstruction, trying to esti- 
mate the needs for material, the physical needs, the person- 
nel needs, and so forth; third, providing a system of world 
circulation of library materials, by means of the extension on 
a world basis of the present practice of inter-library loan of 
materials either in original or photo copy. 


In closing the conference President Zook stated that he 
considered this, the first meeting of the constituent members 
of the American Council on Education, had been a pronounced 
success and that out of deliberations of this kind will come 
concerted action on many issues—agreements which truly 
represent the opinion of the whole of American education. 
This will necessarily mean a more active program on the part 
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of the American Council on Education, a fulfillment of the 
original intent of the founders, with beneficial results for ed- 


ucation in this country. 
B. Olive Cole 


Report of the Committee on Educational and 
Membership Standards 


The historic affirmation of the intentions of this American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to uphold the standards 
of pharmaceutical education, backed up by the favorable ac- 
tion of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, by 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, and by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association itself was a bold step. 
The occasion becomes all the more memorable as you will re- 
call the appearance before our assembly at Columbus of Mr. 
Carl Kelley, an official representative from our Student 
Branches, who plead the students’ cause for quality of educa- 
tion against reduction of time and reduction of standards. 
The remarks and actions of that meeting have reverberated 
around the world, and they have reverberated only credit and 
prestige to the profession of American pharmacy. On that 
day the decision was made for many of our most promising 
men in the field of pharaceutical education, both young and 
old, to once more take up the battle for their profession which 
otherwise they might have forsaken in disgust and in despair. 
On that day our gallant boys in service were assured of what 
they will return to when this bloody business of war is done. 


Because of this trust and favorable actions, however, it 
behooves our association to come forth with some precise and 
definite statements which will justify and keep this faith. It 
behooves us also to take definite action in adjusting and main- 
taining our standards so that we can look with confidence and 
pride on the standards and activities of every college listed as 
a member of our association. Frankly, this was the problem 
which the Committee on Educational and Membership Stand- 
ards proposed to attack. They have started a good work, 
which we trust will be carried forward through the coming 
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years with such fortitude and pressure that it must prevail in 
the end. 


The original idea of action which was suggested by the 
members of this committee was the proposal to proceed with 
the grim business of studying the entire list of qualifications 
for membership in the association and how they are being ap- 
plied. Let there be no doubt in your minds but that it was 
provoked by the humiliations heaped upon our profession by 
the times. Refusals to grant deferment programs accorded 
to others, failure to recognize the ability of our graduates 
with suitable commissions and subsequent assignment of 
registered pharmacists to unwholesome tasks, while at the 
same time special training programs were established to turn 
out in a few weeks just anyone to take a pharmacist’s job. 
These are but a few of the things we have contended with. 
Add to this the incidents comparable to the “false” interpret- 
ation of the memoranda from Selective Service whereby sev- 
eral of our colleges took it upon themselves to offer a degree 
in less than thirty-two months, thus flaunting our standards 
and ignoring our regulations and you have the general idea 
of why this committee is aroused. It has brought to us the 
stark realization that we have been pasted because we had it 
coming. It has brought to us, also, the realization of how 
weak we really are in spots, and it has brought to us especial- 
ly, the realization that we are all going to be judged by the 
poorest of our group both educationally and professionally. 
Our committee knows this is true, everyone of you in this as- 
sembly knows that it is true, and certainly our executive 
groups are very keenly cognizant of these things, for they 
have been subjected to the stinging criticism that some of the 
Association colleges are unworthy of their existence, and that 
many of our drug stores are even worse. It was because of 
these things along with others, that our requests to the armed 
forces received no more sympathetic consideration than they 


got. 


Realizing the scope of undertaking a survey so compre- 
hensive as studying all the qualifications for membership, 
your committee on this occasion has decided to limit its at- 
tention to one of the most generally controversial sections of 
our By-Laws, namely, Section 7c, which states as follows: 
“Not less than three years of residence study in a college of 
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pharmacy shall be required for the completion of the require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree.” 
What the committee wanted to know about this By-law were 
four things, namely, (1) what is the correct meaning or in- 
terpretation of the statement “three years of residence 
study ;” (2) is the requirement justifiable; (3) is the require- 
ment being lived up to, and (4) what steps shall we take to 
insure uniform observance of this requirement by the mem- 
ber colleges. 


Your committee worked diligently to answer these ques- 
tions, and sounded out not only its own membership opinions, 
but likewise sought the advice of other administrators and 
state board members. The concurrence of opinion in this re- 
gard was so overwhelmingly agreed, that your committee has 
no hesitancy in presenting the issue for the consideration and 
action of this assembly. The following discussion is not orig- 
inal with the chairman, but is chiefly a summary of the ideas 
expressed by the committee personnel and others in answer 
to requests for opinions on the above-mentioned questions. 
These interpretations are stated herewith, together with the 
relevant discussions which were received. 


In regard to the questions concerning interpretations of 
the statements contained in our By-laws, Article I, Sections 
7b and 7c which state respectively: “Students transferring 
from an accredited non-pharmacy college may be admitted to 
advanced standing without examination and be given credit 
for the work completed in the general cultural or foundation- 
al subjects of the pharmacy curriculum,” and “Not less than 
three years of residence study in a college of pharmacy shall 
be required for the completion of the requirements for the 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree,” it is the opinion of 
this committee that these statements are intended to mean 
that credit for general] cultural or foundational subjects 
should be allowed, for not to exceed one year, that not less 
than nine quarters or its equivalent in semesters of time shall 
be devoted to residence study by all students who enter phar- 
macy with advanced standing from non-pharmacy colleges, 
and finally that each quarter or semester of this time these 
students shall carry a full academic schedule of courses as re- 
quired by their respective institutions, The committee unan- 
imously recommends that this body officially endorse these in- 
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terpretations of Article I, Sections 7b and 7c of our By-laws 
so that hereafter there can at least be no misunderstanding 
as to what is expected of our membership in this respect. 
Specific recommendations for amendments to our By-laws are 
contained in this report which cover these points of interest. 


In order that this assembly may hear the sentiments pro- 
voking this recommendation the chairman has taken occasion 
to include in this report the statements of some of our finest 
thinkers in pharmaceutical education. Modesty forbids men- 
tioning their names, but their epoch statements should become 
a matter of historic record. 


1. “Through the years of my experience, I have come to the def- 
inite conclusion that a man could not get into the spirit of pharmacy, or 
get the pharmaceutical slant with any less contact than he would get in 
three years of full registration in a good college of pharmacy. The three 
year minimum requirement lost us some friends, but above all it gained 
us the respect of all those men who knew what were the objectives of 
good pharmaceutical training.” 


2. “I am not surprised to have you say that this three year mini- 
mum requirement is not being lived up to by all of our colleges, and I 
have it from the top authorities there are some of our colleges that are 
not living up to the other membership requirements of our association. 
So many things are being done under the excuse of war emergency that 
we are apt to tune our conscience at a lower level. The danger of this 
is that when the war is over they will say that if we got along fine dur- 
ing the war on this level, it can be done just as well after the war. 
There is a great danger in winking at any of our requirements just now. 
There are powerful influences closely scrutinizing our policies for any 
privileges being enjoyed now which might be taken advantage of after 
the war. Your Committee is doing a good piece of work by studying any 
irregularities that are being practiced and reporting them at the annual 
meeting together with recommendations you wish to make.” 


3. “The subject (of the three year minimum requirement) which 
we have chosen for study is one which has many angles and apparently 
all are justifiable. It is true that schools which adhere to the strict in- 
terpretation of the rule (three years in residence study carrying a full 
course load) often lose students to schools which do not interpret the 
regulation as they should. We have had many cases of this kind.” 


4. “My personal feeling for the individual who has much credit to 
offer takes hold sometimes and I wonder if the three-year rule is good. 
Then I get a sense of pride in pharmacy and say, ‘If this student now 
wants to get our degree in a year or two at the most, will he make a 
good, loyal pharmacist? Will he appreciate our degree if he can so 
readily and briefly acquire it? Surely, he is getting our degree because 
no other will suffice for what he has in mind.’ Therefore it becomes a 


dollars and cents problem and usually little feeling, or loyalty, or spirit 
of the degree is attached to it. This man will probably block out a good 
pharmacist who has really studied pharmacy and is sincere and loyal to 
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the profession. Therefore why should we make it easy for anyone to 
get our degree? I usually wind up by agreeing that the three-year rule 
is good. If we want to make the three-year binding and obligatory, I 
would suggest something of this nature. Article I, Section 8¢ (2) “Not 
less than sixty percent of the total number of hours in the curriculum 
shall be professional and applied subjects directly related to the phar- 
maceutical curriculum and these must be given over a period of not less 
than three years after or partially concurrent with the remaining forty 
percent of the number of hours which shall be of a fundamental or cul- 
tural nature.” 


5. “Now as to the question of tightening up on advanced credit 
and the proper interpretation of the three-year rule: For a long time I 
have felt strongly on this matter. I have found as you have, that it is 
being disregarded in other cases and in other places. I feel that the rule 
requiring full three years in a college of pharmacy is a good one, and 
should be adhered to in all cases. I feel that we should, as a committee, 
attempt to put teeth into this section of the By-Laws.” 


6. “It is my opinion that in order to become thoroughly orientated 

to any profession that a minimum of three years and preferably four, is 
necessary for a full understanding of its history, its ethics, and its fu- 
ture possibilities.” 
7. “If the present condition prevails for a much longer time our 
college may be one of those forced to close its doors, but I would prefer 
this latter action than to do anything to lower the standards of pharma- 
ceutical education. In fact, I believe that this is the time to plan on rais- 
ing the standards so that we will be protected against a too great influx 
of undesirables after the war. I agree with those who argue that many 
problems such as scheduling difficulties, course sequences, and pre-requi- 
sites will result, but again I repeat, those will be the headaches of the 
administrators and just because they are ‘headaches’ is no justification 
for side-tracking them if they are for the best interest of pharmaceutical 
education.” 


8. “I was glad to receive your letter and to know that your com- 
mittee is giving consideration to certain facts relative to Article I of our 
By-Laws. I frankly confess that sections (b) and (c) of Section 7, Ar- 
ticle I, have troubled me at various times, and I know that others are not 
satisfied as it stands. When a student transfers from a non-pharmacy 
course to the pharmacy college, time factor alone is no assurance of good 
training. Unless the transfer completes all the professional courses in 
logical sequence, and unless he is given the scientific and professional 
background of the profession, he is not receiving proper training. We 
are obligated to give them a minimum of three years of full training, 
and I hope this can be made effective for all schools.” 


9. “The question which you wish to bring up concerning the min- 
imum three-year requirement for all students entering our colleges is 
very controversial. Personally, I am not in favor of requiring all stu- 
dents to matriculate in the pharmacy school for three years. Despite 
this opinion our school has rigidly adhered to the regulation requiring 
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all students with advanced standing to spend three years in the school of 
pharmacy, carrying a full load of not less than twelve hours, and not 
more than nineteen per semester. We will not enroll a student who is 
working for a degree for less than twelve semester hours.” 


Reflected in the foregoing statements is the very essence 
of what will make pharmaceutical education great. Admin- 
istrators, industry and practicing pharmacists have indicated 
their belief in good sound pharmaceutical educational prac- 
tices. Here is an administrator ready to declare his school 
inactive for the duration of the war, if the need be, rather 
than do anything to lower the standards of his profession. 
Another able administrator despite his adverse opinion is 
rigidly abiding by the rules of the association of which his 
school is a member and has no thought but to support its laud- 
able undertakings. There are undoubtedly other schools 
which could well afford to take advantage of these sugges- 
tions and thus gain prestige and avoid much criticism. 


In final analysis of this matter the Committee of Educa- 
tional and Membership Standards is fully aware of its re- 
sponsibility to this association. The time is at hand to con- 
sider shaping our curricula and educational] standards in the 
direction of the proposed fifth year of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. Our professional offerings should be increased propor- 
tionately, all the while being certain to retain our essential 
cultural and foundational instruction balance. This is the 
time to move ahead in anticipation of the things that are in 
store for us in the future. The definition and observance of 
this three-year minimum requirement, and the subsequent 
bolstering of our pharmaceutical educational offerings in or- 
der for our students to take the fullest advantage of it is a 
step in that direction. 


The inclination to avoid this issue and thus allow institu- 
tions to do just about as they see fit looks fine until you dis- 
cover students “shopping around” our membership, finally to 
refuse entering schools which adhere to the intended letter of 
the By-laws, only to matriculate in other colleges which have 
agreed to grant them the exact considerations which the more 
conscientious institutions would not read into the transaction. 
Then it becomes a serious matter, one that breeds dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust, and one that divides our membership against 
itself. This committee proposes to attack these problems one 
at a time until they are satisfactorily settled. We respectfully 
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recommend to this association for your consideration and fa- 
vorable action these amendments to our By-laws, Article I, 
Sections 7b and 7c to make them read as follows: 


Article I, Section 7b: Be amended to read: “Students transferring 
from an accredited non-pharmacy college may be admitted to advanced 
standing without examination and be given credit, for not to exceed one 
year, for the work completed in the general cultural or foundational sub- 
jects of the pharmacy curriculum.” 


Article I, Section 7c: Be amended to read: “In pursuance of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 7b, not less than three years of residence study while reg- 
istered as a full-time student of pharmacy in an accredited college of 
pharmacy shall be required for the completion of the requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.” 


L. David Hiner, Chairman 


Report of Committee on Pharmaceutical Research 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
September, 1944 


This committee was instituted by the association last year 
upon the recommendation of President Newton. The reasons 
behind the suggestion are given in detail in his address, but 
the gist of them may be stated briefly. Most of the really im- 
portant contributions to materia medica, medicine, and phar- 
macy during the past fifty years have emanated from others 
than those in our schools of pharmacy. Insulin, sulfa drugs, 
vitamins, and hormones are but a few instances of such dis- 
coveries. Indeed, one can find in the literature under the 
names of our individual faculty members very few important 
and worthwhile reports. On the other hand, we undoubtedly 
have many able men in our ranks, some perhaps who have 
never attempted to contribute. It would seem possible to 
stimulate, inspire, guide, and coordinate their efforts so that, 
at the least, there would be a greater likelihood of doing some- 
thing that might redound to our credit. 


The committee was willing to recognize at the outset that 
(1) it should be possible to improve the character and extent 
of research in our member colleges and (2) the prestige of 
the schools and of the profession would be increased by mak- 
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ing such improvement. In the absence of any other sugges- 
tions or information as to our functions, therefore, we laid 
down as the single objestive: to devise an arrangement 
whereby the individual and collective efforts at research in 
our schools could be stimulated, directed, and coordinated 
toward a goal of highest quality. We realized that the for- 
mulation of such a program might require considerable time 
and that it might be several years before this could be put in- 
to efficient operation. But, with nothing to lose and possibly 
much to gain, this did not appear to be a great disadvantage. 


In considering the necessary factors that could influence 
the ease with which our objective could be reached, we visual- 
ized two essentials: (1) a directing body and (2) adequate 
contacts with the sources of demand. Since the work must 
be guided by some individual or group, and since no sugges- 
tions have been made of one individual who could qualify for 
the important task, we feel that such direction for the time 
being should be by this standing committee, whatever its fu- 
ture personnel. It would be the aim also to advertise our- 
selves as the coordinating body between faculty members do- 
ing research and any others who are interested. Lest some 
might think there could thus be interference with established 
programs of high-class research in certain schools, let us here 
note that we have no intention whatever of dictating or inter- 
fering; our sole purpose is to stimulate, inspire, and advise. 


Secondly, the program cannot be successful unless the 
committee is intimately in touch with all important demands 
and problems. It is hoped that this committee, or perhaps a 
future individual director, will ultimately be well known as 
such a liaison agent, and that this will bring to us ample in- 
formation on what most needs investigation. This informa- 
tion must come primarily from the sources of demand: (1) 
the revision committees of the Pharmacopeia and Formu- 
lary; (2) the pharmaceutical manufacturers; (3) the practi- 
tioner of medicine; (4) the pharmacist; and others. The 
first two can be contacted by correspondence and this has al- 
ready been done in part. As for the other groups, it is ex- 
pected that in time physicians, pharmacists and others will 
come to know about our program and will increasingly sub- 
mit their problems. In the meantime, we trust the dean of 
each school will note the task we have undertaken and ask 
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the members of his staff to transmit whatever information 
they may receive along this line. 


It seemed obvious at the start that we ought to know first 
who on our faculties are available, because they are the ones 
who must perform any future research or at least direct it. 
For that reason, a letter was sent to each dean asking for the 
names of the research-minded on the present faculties, to- 
gether with a list of their past publications and of their pres- 
ent efforts. The replies, although somewhat slow in coming 
in, indicated a splendid spirit of cooperation. We now have 
on file a card index of about 250 persons, most of whom have 
made at least a few contributions. Two schools have not yet 
replied and, in the absence of such return, one must conclude 
that no one there is research-minded or has published any- 
thing. 


It would accomplish very litt'e to record here the details 
in a critical survey of this file, but two of them might be not- 
ed. (1) The majority, as might have been expected, are 
younger and apparently untried, which could be a great asset 
in an attempt at coordination. Very few of the older ones 
have reported research without intermission and some of 
them have been quite irregular. (2) The quality, as judged 
by a careful reading of most papers, has not been very im- 
pressive on the whole, although the contributions of some 
have been of the highest class. It must be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this represents only the chairman’s opinion, since 
other members of the committee have had no opportunity to 
study the files. Altogether, the chairman believes that we 
have an excellent nucleus for coordinated effort and that our 
primary objective could undoubtedly be realized. 


Plans have been drawn to complete the roster of available 
workers and extend its information. Before long the index 
should tell us: the experience and training of each; the will- 
ingness to undertake new investigations; the field in which 
he is most competent; the equipment and supplies he has 
available; the amount of time he can devote to a problem; and 
the amount of help at his disposal in the way of graduate stu- 
dents or research assistants. 


The tentative plans for handling the operations are very 
simple. As fast as subjects for investigation come in, they 
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will be recorded and at periodic intervals the titles will be 
published in the Journal. Those purposing to undertake the 
work on any item will be requested to notify the chairman or 
director, thus recording the fact and preventing duplication 
of effort. For important topics with no immediate volunteers, 
the committee will endeavor to enlist some one, keeping in 
mind that in the near future we should have each college do- 
ing its share in cooperation. Some will undoubtedly wish to 
continue as in the past investigating problems of their own 
contriving. We certainly do not wish to interfere; on the 
contrary, such a method is greatly to be desired, but we hope 
that each such undertaking will be a matter of record in our 
files. 


In order that this program will be most effective, it is nec- 
essary that the administering officers of our schools give their 
whole-hearted cooperation as far as this is possible. This 
statement is made in all seriousness and the committee ex- 
pects all of you to receive it in the same manner. The rea- 
sons for it will be apparent after a consideration of the fac- 
tors that we think are necessary for promotion of efficient re- 
search. 


(1) There must be on the staff adequately trained teachers or 
other persons who are competent to conceive and carry out a program 
of research. Our files show that in some cases this is not true, and we 
urge the deans to give the matter very serious consideration. Our prime 
purpose as educators is to teach, and it is conceivable that a given per- 
son can instruct well without doing any research if he keeps in touch 
with what is going on. However, we maintain that the student receives 
much better instruction if the teacher is actually performing some in- 
vestigation, even if only small; he is thus able to give appreciative value 
to what he reads. Furthermore, if schools of pharmacy are to appear in 
the research picture of the world tomorrow, there must be considerable 
strengthening of the staff. 


(2) There should be available the proper equipment and facilities. 
This does not necessarily mean a large outlay for apparatus and work- 
ing space, but it does mean that whatever is necessary be placed at the 
worker’s disposal. 


(3) There should be allotted enough time free from teaching du- 
ties. Undoubtedly the failure to do this has been the greatest single 
factor in preventing a good quality and quantity of research. Many of 
the letters received from the deans pointed to this most clearly. If we 
insist on occupying most of a man’s time with teaching duties, his in- 
structional efficiency is most certainly impaired. We should arrange 
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that every instructor who is at all inclined to investigate is given enough 
time to do so. 

(4) There should be a definite program of research at each institu- 
tion. We hope that our committee can asssit to some extent, but we also 


urge the staff to make some long-range plan and to meet regularly for 
discussion of results obtained and of the published work of others. 

(5) There should be made available for graduate students at least 
a minimum of assistantships, fellowships, or scholarships. Of course, 
many of our member colleges have at present no post-graduate curricu- 
lum but, if the faculty is well enough trained, there is no reason why one 
could not be put into operation. 

(6) There must be available an adequate library. Just how ex- 
tensive this should be depends on the nature of the problem being inves- 
tigated. Modern photostat and microfilm service has reduced the re- 
quirements, but the worker must have enough library at hand to show 
him what he wants in the way of this service. 

(7) Finally, it would be very helpful if each individual could ac- 
quire the real spirit and attractiveness of research. Too many are en- 
tirely commercially-minded and have little patience with the painstaking 
detail necessary in an investigation for which they can see no monetary 
return. However, it is our opinion that the majority of teachers will be- 
come quite enthusiastic once they have successfully completed one or two 
pieces of work. 

In conclusion, we wish to call your attention to the status 
of post-graduate instruction. Obviously the quantity and also 
quality of research in a school could be increased by estab- 
lishing such a curriculum or improving one already in exist- 
ence. We have, therefore, looked into the matter by examin- 
ing the latest catalogue of each member institution. Of the 
59 in this country, 28 lay no claim to offering any graduate 
courses and give no advanced degrees. Some of these, of 
course, could not do so without enlarging or improving the 
faculty. We believe these institutions should give careful 
consideration to the possibility of initiating some kind of 
graduate program. Of the other 31, 16 offer the master’s de- 
gree only and describe courses of instruction for this purpose. 
One of this group, however, awards a master of pharmacy 
degree for an appropriate thesis not less than five years after 
graduation. There are 12 schools where both master’s and 
doctor’s degrees are offered. The remaining 3 present grad- 
uate courses but mention no degrees. 


One of the most striking results gained from perusing the 
catalogues is the observation that there is such a marked dif- 
ference in requirements for advanced degrees. Some give no 
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specific ones, and it is reasonable to suppose that candidates 
are seldom or never available. In the other cases, anywhere 
from 4 to 34 organized and unorganized courses are offered, 
and the variety of titles is very great. Some of these titles 
might be classed as entirely elementary. 


While we do not believe that this matter is a function of 
our committee, yet it should be studied further. We ought to 
be assured that those to whom we give advanced degrees are 
trained just as adequately as is possible for the role they may 
be called on to play in industry and in teaching. Research 
directors in our manufacturing plants have indicated to us 
that they have very definite ideas on what they expect in men 
from our graduate schools, and we should find out what they 
are and develop a program accordingly. Possibly the syllabus 
committee should be requested to make the necessary study 
and bring in recommendations. 


E. V. Lynn, Chairman 


Report of American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy Representatives to the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


We are pleased to report to you that the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education is now fully organized 
and, as you all know, in full operation. 


Its objectives have been presented to you at annual meet- 
ings on more than one occasion and printed in the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and other pharmaceu- 
tical publications as well. They need not be repeated here. 


At the annual meeting of the Foundation, held in New 
York City on April 4, 1944, there were some changes made in 
the membership which I might briefly report to you, or per- 
haps still better, give you the present membership. 


The present officers and directors of the Foundation are 
as follows: 
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George V. Doerr, President N. W. D. A. 
C. S. Beardsley, Vice-President Prop. Assoc. 
E. L. Newcomb, Secretary 


S. B. Penick, Sr., Treasurer A. D. M. A. 
Hugh P. Beirne N. A. R. D. 
B. V. Christensen 
Joseph J. Dreyer F. W. D. A. 
H. Evert Kendig A. A. C. P. 
Ernest Little 
George A. Moulton A. Ph. A. 
A. Lawson A. Ph. M.A. 
Fred Griffiths nN. A. C. BD 


James F. Hoge, Counsel 
The membership of the Board of Grants is as follows: 


Guy Stanton Ford, Secretary of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette College 

Charles J. Lynn, Vice-President of Eli Lilly and Company 

Gilbert Wilcox Mead, President of Washington College 

Edward S. Rogers, Chairman of the Board of Sterling Drugs, 
Inc. 


The Foundation has been singularly fortunate in obtain- 
ing men of high purpose, whose integrity and ability is ac- 
knowledged by all who know them, to act as members of its 
Board of Grants. We may feel assured that the grants of the 
Foundation will be made as wisely as it is possible for human 
beings to operate. 


During the less than two years of its existence, the Foun- 
dation has made two surveys of our colleges of pharmacy in 
respect to their financial condition. 


Of the 64 accredited colleges contacted, 17 indicated that 
they would need financial help for the college year 1943-1944. 
Forty-one colleges replied that no financial help would be 
needed, at least until the fall of 1944, and six schools failed to 
reply. 


The 17 schools requesting aid indicated a need of $203,000 
to compensate for lack of funds and balance budgets. The 
Board of Directors made $100,000 available to the Board of 
Grants for this purpose. After reviewing the various re- 
quests, the Board of Grants made appropriations totaling 
about $60,000. I give you this information to indicate how 
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carefully everyone involved is attempting to utilize the funds 
of the Foundation. 


During 1943 the Foundation, upon recommendation of the 
A.A.C.P., appropriated $26,000 for two $200 scholarships to 
each of the 64 accredited colleges. In 1944 the Foundation 
repeated this gift, thus continuing the 128 scholarships which 
were begun the previous year. 


The Foundation has started conservatively but it has tried 
to function well. To date, with no high pressure campaign 
for funds, it has collected about a half-million dollars. The 
Board of Directors are considering the advisability of start- 
ing a drive for $5,000,000. The income from which, amount- 
ing to about $150,000 a year, could be judiciously used for the 
purposes set forth in the By-laws of the Foundation. 


Other grants will be forthcoming, not only to strengthen 
undergraduate work in approved colleges of pharmacy, but 
for graduate work and for research fellowships as well. 


The Foundation has leaned heavily and will continue to 
depend upon the A.A.C.P. for advice concerning many of its 
problems and responsibilities. That advice has, of course, 
been willingly given. In April the Executive Committee of 
the A.A.C.P. and the Board of Directors of the Foundation 
held a joint meeting in New York which proved most helpful 
to the Foundation. 


It is the opinion of your representatives that the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education can be made 
to develop into one of the most useful agencies in the field of 
pharmacy. 


If we lend a helping hand whenever possible and never 
hesitate to offer straight-forward constructive criticism, 
whether it be favorable or unfavorable, I have little doubt as 
to its future development and usefulness. If we assume an 
indifferent attitude, or permit ourselves to engage in criticism 
of a destructive variety we will be doing our full share toward 
killing an agency which shows promise of developing into one 
of our most useful pharmaceutical organizations. 


Your representatives do not always agree with or consent 
to, all the various suggestions which are brought before the 
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governing body of the Foundation. On such occasions frank 
discussions lead to the solution which seems best for the pro- 
fession of pharmacy. 


Many times we have heard the justified complaint that siz- 
able funds, made in the field of pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ing, were contributed to medical and other branches of edu- 
cation, whereas very little was made available for pharma- 
ceutical education. We now have the setup to accomplish 
this end. May we be given the wisdom to promote it in every 
possible way. 

Ernest Little 


Report of the Representatives to the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau 


The Druggists’ Research Bureau is jointly directed by 
representatives of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the National Association of Retail Druggists, the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Chain Drug Stores. The representatives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association include both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. 


The officers of the Druggists’ Bureau are John W. Dar- 
gavel, chairman; E. L. Newcomb, secretary, and Leo A. Lan- 
igan, treasurer. 


During the past year the Directing Committee held one 
meeting in Chicago, July 10 at the office of the chairman to 
consider activities that the Druggists’ Research Bureau could 
undertake that would be helpful to pharmacy proprietors in 
post-war planning. 


One suggestion was a program on modernizing retail 
pharmacies; another is to undertake additional scientific re- 
search on costs of supplying the various kinds of service and 
merchandise that are customarily offered in retail pharma- 
cies. 
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Some members of the Directing Committee favor the first 
suggestion; others the second; stil] others believe that there 
are enough post-war problems facing retail pharmacy propri- 
etors to justify the Druggists’ Research Bureau in undertak- 
ing a program of activities in both of these directions. 


No decision was made as to whether either or both of these 
programs should be undertaken at the July 10 meeting. Sec- 
retary Newcomb has scheduled another meeting for further 
discussion of the subject at Chairman Dargavel’s office in 
Chicago, September 12. 


Paul C. Olsen, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Predictive and 


Achievement Tests 


The report given last year at the Columbus meeting rec- 
ommended that the testing program be discontinued for the 
duration of the war, because of uncertain college enrollments, 
rush of accelerated courses, and loss of many students before 
completion of degree work. The Association apparently ac- 
cepted this recommendation when it accepted the report of 
the committee. Following the 1943 meeting of the Associa- 
tion the chairmanship of the committee was transferred to 
another member and two new members were appointed by 
President Goodrich. The change in chairman was probably 
unfortunate because from November, 1943, through April, 
1944, the new chairman was required to take on special du- 
ties to tide over an emergency in his home state, duties which 
left no time for other activities, and so the affairs of the com- 
mittee laid dormant until spring. 


You may recall that the testing program provided for pre- 
dictive or aptitude tests for freshman classes of selected 
schools and colleges over four consecutive years followed by 
achievement tests for these same groups at the conclusion of 
their senior year. Correlations from the scores on the two 
tests were expected to measure the validity of the predictive 
test and provide other information of value to pharmaceutical 
educators. If the validity of the predictive tests could be es- 
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tablished, these tests would then be available to measure 
probability of success for students entering upon the study of 
pharmacy. 


Before the testing program was tabled, aptitude tests had 
been given for four years to freshman groups in eleven par- 
ticipating schools or colleges and the achievement tests had 
been given to part of one senior group which had taken the 
aptitude test as freshmen. As pointed out in the report for 
1942-43, the scores on the achievement tests could not be con- 
sidered reliable because of the uncooperative attitude gener- 
ally shown by those writing the examination. 


The achievement tests were prepared by members of the 
committee who were under pressure of accelerated courses 
and heavy teaching loads. Also acceleration brought up the 
first group for achievement tests as much as seven months in 
advance of the time set in the testing program and so the 
preparation of these tests was hurried. 


It was obvious to the present committee that the program 
of testing could not be resumed until pharmaceutical educa- 
tion had returned to normal and so the committee decided to 
devote its time to readying plans and making arrangements 
for a new testing program to be put in effect as soon as possi- 
ble after the end of the war. Some months were required to 
obtain transfer of the committee files and records to the new 
chairman and for him, in turn, to make an intelligent ap- 
praisal of this voluminous material. Two general letters have 
gone from the chairman to the committee members, the last 
under date of July 21, 1944. At the moment it is agreed that 
no additional attention need be paid to the aptitude (predic- 
tive) tests, but there are many other problems requiring at- 
tention. The following are on the present agenda of the com- 
mittee: 

1. Reduction in length of each of the four parts (pharmacy, chem- 
istry, pharmacognosy, biology) of the achievement test to allow each to 
be written in a maximum of 90 minutes, thus reducing to one day the 
time (six hours) required to write the entire test. Each part of the 
present test was constructed to require a maximum of three hours or a 
total of twelve hours (two days) for the entire test. 

2. Reappraisal of the present achievement test. As pointed out 
earlier the test was prepared in the face of acceleration and under war- 
time stress. Some parts are too comprehensive for the time allotted to 
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them and will have to be reduced in length. All will have to be reduced 
in length by at least one-half the materia! if the total test time is short- 
ened to one day of six hours. 


3. The scope of the material in the achievement test may need ad- 
justment. At present it is limited to material in the U. S. P., N. F., and 
the Pharmaceutica)] Syllabus. 


4. The achievement test on biology includes questions on zoology. 
In some schools zoology or related courses are optional for the student. 
It has been suggested that the biology test be revised to eliminate spe- 
cific application to zoology. 


5. A disappointingly large number of senior students who took the 
achievement test in 1942-43 made no conscientious effort on them and it 
is conceivable that the same attitude will be in evidence during peace 
times. Therefore there must be worked out a plan for incorporating the 
scores on these tests with the regular senior grades used by the individ- 
ual colleges as a basis for graduation if the achievement test is to have 
any significance in the testing program. In other words there must be 
compulsion on the student to make an honest effort in writing the test. 


6. Although the original testing program called for participation 
by fifteen schools, only eleven have taken part thus far, and all of the 
participating schools are in the middle west and east. The committee 
has under consideration an increase in the number of schools, probably 
by adding schools from the western part of the United States. 


7. The method of correlating scores on predictive tests with those 
on the achievement tests remains to be worked out. For that phase of 
the program we will have to consult statisticians, psychometrists, and 
other specialists in the field of educational research. 


The above problems are receiving the attention of this 
committee at the present time. Others will appear as the 
program develops. From time to time the committee will 
seek advice and assistance from members of the Association 
and other interested persons. We are confident of their co- 
operation. 


The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer Eidsmoe includ- 
ed a statement on the condition of the committee funds. Ex- 
penditures during the past year have been negligible. 


This brief report should convince the most skeptical that 
there is much work to be done before the testing program is 
resumed. Therefore the committee recommends to the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy that the Com- 
mittee on Predictive and Achievement Tests be continued. 


Charles V. Netz, Chairman 
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Report of the War Emergency Advisory 
Committee 


A review of the activities of the War Emergency Com- 
mittee up to the latter part of January, 1944, was prepared 
by the chairman and published in the January number of the 
Journal. Therefore, this report is limited in its scope to the 
period beginning February 1, 1944, and ending as of today. 


Selective Service regulations with respect to the drafting 
of pharmacy students at the time the review was prepared, 
were such that only able-bodied male students who could grad- 
uate on or before July 1, 1944, were eligible for deferment. 
There has been no change in these regulations in the months 
which have intervened and student enrollment in the colleges 
of pharmacy has continued to decrease. 


On April 22, the chairman of your committee attended a 
meeting of the War Activities Committee of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. At this meeting, various phases 
of pharmaceutical service in relation to ‘the war were dis- 
cussed. After considering the problem of personnel, includ- 
ing pharmacy students, in the light of all available statistics, 
it was decided that it would be inadvisable for the committee 
to make any immediate attempt to alter the situation. 


Shortly after the middle of June, your chairman’s atten- 
tion was called to a bill, H. R. 5027, which had been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Mil- 
ler of Missouri, and which provided for the deferment, under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, of not less 
than 6000 medical students each calendar year. After exam- 
ining a copy of the bill, the thought occurred to me that there 
might be a possibility of having it amended to include a pro- 
vision for the deferment of some pharmacy students. Acting 
upon the impulse of this thought, Dr. Kelly of the War Activ- 
ities Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the chairman of your committee, immediately set out to 
explore this possibility. Officials of Selective Service were 
visited and we were informed that the bill would be strenu- 
ously opposed by them. We were also told by certain Con- 
gressmen that there was little possibility of the bill passing 
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and that any amendment to extend deferment to students 
other than medical students would be certain to kill the bill. 
One of these Congressmen, however, showed us a resolution, 
H. RES. 592, introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman McCormack on June 12, which he believed of- 
fered possibilities for relief to the colleges of pharmacy. 


This resolution provides that the Committee on Education 
of the House be directed to make a study of the effect upon 
colleges and universities throughout the United States of (1) 
reduction in enrollment and faculties as a result of service by 
students and faculty members in the armed forces of the Unit- 
ed States, or in other war activities, and (2) recent curtail- 
ment and prospective further curtailment of Army and Navy 
training programs in such colleges and universities; with a 
view to determining means by which such effects may be al- 
leviated and to formulate as soon as practical for considera- 
tion by the House, such legislation as the Committee deems 
appropriate for the purpose of alleviating such effects. 


This Congressman also stated that if hearings were held 
on the Resolution, he would arrange to have pharmacy’s rep- 
resentatives heard. Pending the beginning of these hearings, 
however, he advised that a statement be prepared showing 
the effects of the war emergency upon the practice of phar- 
macy in general and including the effect upon the colleges of 
pharmacy of withholding deferment from pharmacy students. 
It was suggested that this statement might be sent immediate- 
ly to the House Committee on Education, since this is the 
Committee named in the House Resolution. 


In response to this suggestion, a tentative statement was 
prepared by Dr. Kelly and the chairman of your committee 
and was submitted to the special committee appointed by the 
Association to assist in the preparation of a statement of this 
kind. 


The comments of the special committee were transmitted 
to Dr. Kelly on August 21 for such use as he might care to 
make of them in preparing the final draft. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Kelly has been ill since the second week in August and up 
to the time I left Baltimore, the final draft of the statement 
had not been completed. However, the latest information 
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which I have on Dr. Kelly’s condition is that he is much im- 
proved and no doubt the statement will be completed promptly. 


A copy of the tentative statement is attached hereto for 


your information. 
A. G. DuMez, Chairman 


STATEMENT TO BE SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


Up to 1929 the annual increase in the number of pharmacies or drug 
stores in the United States was roughly in proportion to the increase in 
population and averaged about 1 per 2,000 persons. The Census report- 
ed that 58,258 pharmacies or drug stores were in operation in 1929 and 
the several state boards of pharmacy reported that they carried on their 
rolls in 1930 the names of approximately 105,000 pharmacists. No occu- 
pational census of pharmacists was taken at that time but it was esti- 
mated that approximately 25 per cent of the pharmacists whose names 
appeared on these rolls were not in active practice but had died, retired 
or entered some other activity, or were duplicate registrations through 
reciprosity. At that time there were 69 schools and colleges of phar- 
macy with a student attendance of about 9,500. 

In the period from 1933 to 1935, approximately 2,000 of the phar- 
macies or drug stores or about 4 per cent were closed apparently as a 
result of the depression. 


The Census reported that 57,903 pharmacies or drug stores were in 
active operation in 1939 and the state boards of pharmacy reported that 
the names of approximately 107,000 pharmacists were on their rolls in 
1940. During this decade it was established through conferences with 
insurance companies, actuaries and others that the annual replacement 
required to maintain the personne! level at about 82,000, the number 
then in actual practice, was approximately 2.6 per cent or 2,134 and that 
the state boards of pharmacy registered annually a number of pharma- 
cists slightly in excess of this estimated replacement. 


A Census of Occupations of pharmacists was made in March, 1940, 
which showed that 78,708 men and 3,216 women were in active practice. 
At that time there were 66 colleges and schools of pharmacy with a stu- 
dent attendance of about 8,800. 

These statistical data indicate that the replacement requirements of 
2.6 per cent were being met up to 1940 and they also show that in this 
decade the number of pharmacies or drug stores did not increase, al- 
though the population increased by approximately 10,000,000. 


When the armed forces reach their maximum strength of approxi- 
mately 11,000,000, it is probable that about 14.000 pharmacists or 17 per 
cent of the personnel in active service in 1940 will be serving in the 
armed forces and that the annual replacement requirements for the 
armed forces after that time will be approximately 1,500 per year dur- 
ing the emergency. It is assumed that approximately 10,000 of the phar- 
macists in the armed forces will return to the practice of pharmacy after 
the emergency is over. 
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In 1940 and 1941, the student attendance at the colleges of pharma 
cy was approximately 8,800. In the fall of 1942 the attendance dropped 
to approximately 7,500; in the spring of 1943, to approximately 4,300; 
in the fall of 1943 to approximately 3,600; and in the spring of 1944 to 
approximately 2,700. Under present deferment provisions, no student 
of pharmacy eligible for service can be deferred after July 1st which 
will mean that attendance at the Colleges of Pharmacy until the regula 
tions are amended will be limited largely to 4F’s and women. In the 
spring of this year the number of women and 4F’s was approximately 
1,600 or an average of about 25 students per school or college. 


Under normal conditions, approximately 2,100 pharmacists are re 
quired annually for replacements and with the sharp reduction in stu 
dent enrollment, replacements, until regulations are amended, will prob 
ably not exceed 500, which is less than one-fourth of the annual number 
admitted to practice by state boards of pharmacy in normal times. 


Reports received from state boards of pharmacy and other sources 
indicate that, since 1940, approximately 10,000 of the pharmacies o1 
drug stores of the country have been closed largely as a result of the in 
duction of pharmacists into the armed services. 


Another result of the induction of pharmacists and the sharp re- 
duction in student attendance is that many of the colleges of pharmacy) 
will probably not be able to continue to operate under present conditions 
and that those which are able to keep going will suffer losses in their 
faculties which will be difficult if not impossible to replace and which 
will limit their activities in the post war future. 


It should also be emphasized that, even after the present limitations 
are withdrawn, colleges of pharmacy will only be able to enroll during 


the first year one class approaching in numbers pre-war enrollments, 


namely, a freshman class, and that it will be four years under the pre 
war educational program or approximately three years under the accel 
erated program, before the members of this class will graduate and bi 
come eligible for registration as pharmacists. 


So far the pharmacists of the country have been able to maintain 
a satisfactory pharmaceutical service to the public, but it is evident from 
the above statements that the profession is approaching a critical situa- 
tion which may adversely affect the health and welfare of the American 
people. It is of great importance that this situation have the earnest 
and sympathetic consideration of the Congress if the civilian pharma 
ceutical service is to be maintained and if the educational system in 
pharmacy is to be continued on the present basis. 


The governmental forms and certain mechanics of democracy art 
merely incidental in the government’s success. The idealism behind the 
democratic form of government is what determines whether it will be a 
success. Democracy is based on faith. Spiritual and mental considera- 
tions in life after all are the most important ones.—C. S. Boucher, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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Report of the Committee on Distributive 
Education 


The activity of this committee during the past twelve 
months has been limited in its accomplishments, because of 
the inability of the Subject Matter Committee to secure ade- 
quate personnel to continue the development of the teaching 
outlines which were proposed in Miscellaneous Bulletin #2562, 
issued in May, 1941. 


You will recall that this outline proposed the development 
of teaching outlines for three major divisions of the educa- 
tional program. The First and Second Divisions were assigned 
to Mr. Edwin J. Boberg, who, in collaboration with the mem- 
bers of the Subject Matter Committee and the United States 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, compiled the teach- 
ing outlines for all of Division One, and twelve units of Divi- 
sion Two, including the following unit titles: 


Init 13: Allergens, Anti-Asthmatic and Anti-Hay Fever Products 
Jnit 14: Diagnostic Reagents 

Init 15: Biologicals 

Init 16: Professional Relationships 

Jnit 17: Professional Interviews 

Init 18: Promotion of U.S.P., N.F., and N.N.R. Products 
Init 19: Professional Ethics 

Init 20: Supplementary Sales to Patient Groups 

Init 21: Household Remedies 

Jnit 22: Household Chemicals 

23: Store-Prepared Products 

Init 24: Pharmaceutical Specialties 


The latter have now been compiled in mimeographed form 
+2921-B. Your committee has been informed that these are 
to be mailed to the colleges and boards of pharmacy imme- 
diately. 

A portion of Division Three was assigned to Mr. Ralph 
Beegle ; however, the material which he has compiled has not 
been edited, thus preventing the publication of the teaching 
outlines for the Third Division. 


The Subject Matter Committee has not been able to hold 
a formal meeting during the year, largely because its mem- 
bers have been busily engaged with duties and responsibilities 
of work closer at hand. Your committee believes, however, 
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that this work should be continued until such time as all teach- 
ing outlines are completed, in order that the educational pro- 
gram which the George-Deen Act provides may be utilized to 
the fullest extent. 


We therefore recommend that the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy continue the Committee on Distrib- 
utive Education, in order that we may assume our share of 
the responsibility in establishing policies of adult education, 
insofar as they apply to the retail pharmacist. 


E. R. Serles, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Professional Relations 


The history of our profession has demonstrated the im- 
portance of proper professional relations with those that la- 
bor in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, nursing and 
all the health professions. During recent years the war has 
magnified these problems. The professional standing of phar- 
macy has recently received some severe jolts. Its rating must 
be improved. Although the need is urgent, the methods of 
accomplishing the task are complicated and long. 

What should be the nature of professional relations work ? 
Differences of opinion throughout the profession are wide- 
spread and include the following suggestions: 


1. “Clean-up” prescription departments and give drug stores a profes- 
sional appearance. 


~ 


2. Require minimum standards of pharmaceutical equipment in pre- 
scription departments. 

Eliminate flambuoyant advertising of so-called professional or eth- 
ical pharmacies. 

4. U.S. P. and N. F. publicity. 

5. Refresher courses for pharmacists. 


we 


6. Pharmacy speakers before local and state medical societies using 
exhibits wherever possible. 


Medical speakers before local and state pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions. 


8. Joint meetings of physicians and pharmacists. 


9. Distribute pharmaceutical literature to physicians. 
10. Publication of pharmaceutical articles in state medical journals. 
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11. Cooperate with our allied professions in legislative matters and 
health programs. 

12. Improve the curricula in our colleges of pharmacy so that our stu- 
dents will be better trained te speak the professional language of 
the physician and will be more capable of giving him beneficial 
knowledge and assistance. 


Brief consideration of the above list, which can be easily 
added to, leads this committee to repeat that the task is com- 
plicated and long. The professional standing of pharmacy 
cannot be improved through propaganda alone. Propaganda 
has obvious limitations and there is even danger that it might 
be used to the detriment of pharmacy. 


A successful program of professional relations must be 
well planned, executed and kept alive. It needs the coopera- 
tion of pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine 
and nursing. Several national pharmaceutical organizations 
have committees on professional relations. These include the 
A. Ph. A., N. A. B. P., A. A. C. P., and N. A. R. D. Also many 
state associations have such committees. Thus, there is the 
possibility of duplication of efforts which if united could be 
made much more effective. Present conditions and the fore- 
going considerations lead this committee to make the follow- 
ing recommendations which are in line with the principles of 
unified pharmaceutical organization stressed by Dean Kuever 
in his presidential address at the Denver meeting in 1942. 
Recommendations: 


1. That the Committee on Professional Relations be contin- 
ued during the year 1944-45. 


to 


That the Committee on Professional Relations be author- 
ized to explore the possibility of forming a Council on Pro- 
fessional Relations to consist of officially delegated repre- 
sentatives from national pharmaceutical, medical and den- 
tal organizations and any other organizations of health 
professions which could aid and assist in executing a coor- 
dinated national program of professional relations. 


3. That the A. A. C. P. approve the formation of a National 
Council on Professional Relations and its representation 
therein. 


P. A. Foote, Chairman 
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Report of the Special Joint Committee to Study 
Nature and Extent of Pharmacy Training 
in the Armed Forces 


The specific resolutions creating the committee reads as 
follows: 


“Whereas the members of District No. 1 doubt the efficiency of the 
training in pharmacy now given to the armed forces, be it ,esolved that 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy be urged to institute a suitable board 
whose function shall be to compile information on the nature and extent 


of this training.” 

This joint committee was not activated until April of 1944, 
when Presidents Goodrich and Adams appointed the following 
personnel to serve as members of the committee: 

From the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: 

Dean E. R. Serles, co-chairman, University of Illinois College of Phar- 
macy. 

Dean A. H. Uhl, University of Wisconsin School of Pharmacy. 

Dean Ernest Little, Rutgers University College of Pharmacy. 

From the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy: 

Mr. Elmer Slaybaugh, co-chairman, Kansas Board of Pharmacy 

Dr. R. P. Fischelis, New Jersey Board of Pharmacy. 

Mr. L. D. Bracken, Washington Board of Pharmacy. 

The committee is not unmindful of the fact that the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education appointed from its 
membership Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Dr. Robert L. Swain, and 
Dr. Ernest Little, to make a similar study for the Council, 
and to report to the member colleges their recommendations 
concerning this important phase of pharmaceutical education, 
occasioned by the various types of educational training offered 
to enlisted personnel in both the Army and the Navy. The 
report of the Council’s committee, which began its work on 
October 1, 1943, was not available in published form when our 
special committee began its work. It is true that some of the 
same ground has been covered in these studies, and the same 
agencies of the Army and Navy Training Programs have co- 
operated in supplying factual information upon which the rec- 
ommendations in this report are based. 


A careful review of the report of the sub-committee from 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education defines in 
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a general way the policies which such an organization should 
logically establish. However, no part of this report deals spe- 
cifically with the mechanics of student registration and course 
evaluation in the training programs which have been officially 
sanctioned by colleges and universities in general, and al- 
though we in pharmacy have not entered into the program 
whole-heartedly, the courses taken by the enlisted personnel 
will sooner or later be presented to the individual college ad- 
ministrators and to the several boards of pharmacy for spe- 
cific evaluation. It is the belief of our committee that it is 
the better part of wisdom for the college administrators and 
boards of pdarmacy to be advised in detail concerning the 
functions and purpose of the Armed Forces Institute, and of 
such other educational programs as have been conducted by 
the specific branches of the Army and Navy, even though 
these training programs are admittedly directed towards the 
efficiency of the enlisted personnel while engaged in the line 
of duty. 


The Armed Forces Institute, located at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, offers to members of the Armed Forces on active duty a 
wide variety of correspondence and group study courses. Ap- 
proximately 250,000 service personnel have already enrolled 
for correspondence courses. In addition, many thousands 
more are studying in group classes during off-duty time. The 
courses offered by the Institute are divided into two groups. 
The first group consists of courses offered directly by the In- 
stitute. Within this group, there are approximately 225 cor- 
respondence courses and between 250 and 300 self-teaching or 
group study courses. Competence in these courses is meas- 
ured by end-of-course tests, wdich have already been devel- 
oped for many courses. The Institute does not evaluate its 
own courses in terms of credit, but will furnish to a school or 
college detailed descriptive outlines of content upon which an 
evaluation may be based. In addition, the results of an end- 
of-course test will be furnished for those courses for which 
tests exist. In the second group, there are around 7,000 indi- 
vidual] correspondence courses offered through the Institute 
by approximately 85 cooperating colleges and universities. 
Many of these courses are designated by the institutions of- 
fering them as credit-bearing courses. The Institute will re- 
port, upon request, the fact that a service man has completed 
a university extension correspondence course and the credit 
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value of the course as designated by the institution offering 
it. The final evaluation for credit, however, depends upon the 
institution from which credit is desired. In this group of ex- 
tension courses are listed a number of subjects, which, in the 
judgment of this committee, might be considered as meeting 


a portion of the requirements for graduation from our mem- 
ber colleges, inasmuch as they are included in the Fifth Edi- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus, the first year of which is 
now in operation in the most of our colleges of pharmacy. 


For the convenience of the college administrators and 
boards of pharmacy, the committee has divided the subjects 
which they deem applicable into three specific classifications: 


1. Required in the majority of present curricula, as shown by the Sy!- 
labus and catalogs of the colleges of pharmacy. 


(Didactic Only) 


Freshman English 

Elementary Accounting 

First Aid 

Principles of Economics 

Public Health and Hygiene 

Mathematics (Algebra and Trigonometry) 

Salesmanship 

Marketing 
Courses which are required by some colleges and offered as electives 
by others. 

American or English Literature 

Business Law 

Business Management 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Languages (French, German, Italian, Norwegian, Portuguese, 

Spanish) 


te 


Subjects that are of cultural value, but for which no credit is rec- 
ommended. 

Accounting (Tax) 

Accounting (Managerial or Industrial) 

Botany (Survey of) 

Bacteriology (Survey of) 

General Chemistry (Theory of) 

Chemistry (History of) 

Entomology (Survey of) 

Ethics 

History (Eight Courses) 

Journalism 

Money and Banking 
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Municipal Government and Administration 
Parasitology (Survey of) 
Speech and Public Speaking 
(* See Note below.) 
All courses listed in these three categories are adminis- 
tered by the Commandant of the Armed Forces Institute at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and under the following procedure: 


Method of Administration by the Armed Forces Institute 


Each member of the armed forces personnel must file an 
application bearing the approval of his Commanding Officer, 
stating specifically the subject or subjects in which he desires 
to enroll. He also specifies his major field of interest, and the 
institution (if known) to which he desires the credit to be 
transferred. Accompanying his application is full informa- 
tion concerning his previous education and experience train- 
ing which he considers might qualify him for the course re- 
quested. This, together with his complete military record, is 
forwarded to the Commandant of the Armed Forces Institute, 
who, after checking his application carefully, refers the same 
to the university or college listed in the application to deter- 
mine whether or not the specific course will be accepted as re- 
quested by the applicant. This entire file, together with a 
brief description of the scope and college credit of the course, 
is sent to the person in the university charged with the re- 
sponsibility of the accreditation of military personnel desiring 
advanced standing. It would be convenient for the Institute 
if we could furnish the Commandant with the name and ad- 
dress of the proper accrediting officer in each of our member 
colleges. 


The student is then permitted to enroll in the course, which 
is supervised by the Institute, in collaboration with the college 
or university which has originated the extension course. In 
all cases, accurate records of the progress of the student are 
maintained by the Institute, and when such a course is com- 
pleted, a report is made to both the institution which offered 
the course and the one named by the student from which he 
desires to obtain credit. No credit is offered the student until 
the latter institution formally acknowledges the credit so 
earned. 


* Note: In certain instances the courses in these groups have bee taken while 
} a n a n 


the student was actually in residence on the college campus, under the Army Stu- 
dent Training Program. In other cases the teaching staff has been composed of coi- 


lege faculty members serving in the Armed Forces 
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The Armed Forces Institute will also secure authenticated 
information as to the scope, content, and rating of all military 
personnel who have received training under the direction of 
either the Army or Navy; for example, Hospital Corps of the 
Navy, the Medical Administrative Corps of the Army, or Hos- 
pital Practices offered by the Marine Corps or Coast Guard. 
(Outlines of two such courses are enclosed.) 


In addition to this information, the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute is also able to administer examinations designed to meas- 
ure educational content in terms of customary schoo] stand- 
ards of the military training and experience achieved during 
military service. Reports of such examinations may be re- 
quested by civilian institutions to whom service personnel or 
veterans have applied for academic credit. 


The Commandant of the Institute is particularly anxious 
to receive from us any advice which we feel prepared to offer 
concerning traits of character or special qualifications which 
are desired of students who wish to study pharmacy. They 
also desire approval of a general statement, such as the one 
enclosed, entitled “Preparing to Become a Pharmacist,” in 
order that it may be mailed to all members of the armed 
forces requesting information about pharmacy. This infor- 
mation would also be valuable to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Bureau, to be used by them in recommending students for 
training in pharmacy. 

I should like to say that while pharmacy is listed among 
the subjects in the announcement of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute to all of its personnel, at present no specific subject re- 
quirement or personal qualifications are supplied. The infer- 
ence is, therefore, that it would be impossible for an enlisted 
man or officer to secure any college credit toward a degree in 
pharmacy under the provisions of the Institute. 


Evaluation of Army and Navy Specialized Training 
Courses Offered by Enlisted Personnel 


The joint committee recommends that courses offered by 
the armed forces, even though pharmaceutical services are 
performed, should not receive college credit, but might be con- 
sidered by the boards of pharmacy in lieu of practical exper- 
ience requirements. This recommendation is based upon the 
fact that the instructors in such programs are, for the most 
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part, armed forces personnel, not trained in the science and 
art of pharmacy. 


Courses such as A.S.T.P., V-12, or Officer Candidate 
Schools curricula vary so greatly that their accreditation un- 
der one procedure is entirely impossible. An excellent defini- 
tion of the best procedure to follow in connection with these 
courses is found in Bulletin +69, by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., under date of July 26, 1944. 


Recommendations 


The Committee recommends that the Commandant of the 
Armed Forces Institute be authorized to distribute a listing of 
the subjects, as set forth in this report, as being desirable ed- 
ucational training for a pharmacist, but that in each case the 
college credit accepted for the successful completion of such 
course be determined by the proper authority in each member 
college. 


Further, that the Commandant may be authorized to dis- 
tribute the information contained in the brochure entitled 
“Preparing to Become a Pharmacist.” 


Further, that the chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy assist the 
Commandant in securing a roster of the persons in each of our 
member colleges charged with the responsibility of evaluating 
credits for advanced standing. 


Further, that in all cases where boards of pharmacy ex- 
tend such experience credit, an applicant shall be required to 
furnish competent certification that said experience was 
gained in the actual practice of prescription compounding, un- 
der the supervision of a Registered Pharmacist, as interpreted 
under the laws of the state where the applicant is applying for 
license. 


Further, that the secretary of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy shall supply the Commandant of the 
Armed Forces Institute with a roster of the representatives of 
each state board of pharmacy who are specifically charged 
with the responsibility of certifying for practical experience 
as a pre-requisite of examination. 


E. R. Serles and Elmer Slaybaugh, 
Co-chairmen 
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PREPARING TO BECOME A PHARMACIST 


General Statement. 

The minimum legal standards for admission to the practice of phar- 
macy in practically all states require that the applicant be 21 years of 
age, and a graduate of a four-year course in pharmacy leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Pharmacy, in addition to one year of prac- 
tical experience in a drug store which is operated under the supervision 
of a licensed pharmacist. Admission to all colleges of pharmacy which 
are accredited requires graduation from a four-year accredited high 
school course. 


Nature of the Work. 

The graduate pharmacist is afforded an opportunity to engage in a 
wide range of positions related to the practice of the profession, such as 
retail pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, food and 
drug inspection, manufacturing pharmacy, and as members of teaching 
and research staffs in colleges of pharmacy. 


General Qualifications and Training Necessary. 


Only a few of the colleges of pharmacy have special admission re- 
quirements. However, a successful pharmacist must have well-estab- 
lished traits of character, such as tact, integrity, dependability, and re- 
sourcefulness. A fair degree of mechanical skill is advantageous, since 
many pharmaceutical operations require a high degree of skill. Thor- 
ough high school training in English, mathematics, and the sciences is 
desirable. Foreign languages are not required, except for graduate 
study. 

Specific Qualifications and Training. 

The successful practice of pharmacy requires that the student have 
a thorough knowledge of chemistry, biology (plant and animal), in addi- 
tion to a specific knowledge of composition, use, and dosage of all mater- 
ials used in the practice of medicine. Cultural subjects, such as English, 
the social sciences, and business administration, are essential. Specific 
course requirements must be obtained from the college or university in 
which the student expects to enroll. 

Steps Which Should Be Taken to Obtain Correspondence Courses Accept- 
able in a College of Pharmacy. 


A. Make a choice of a college or university where you wish to take 
your undergraduate work. 

B. Write to this institution indicating: 
1. Your educational background. 
2. Courses contemplated through USAFI. 
3. Your desire to know what courses taken through USAFI will be 

accredited. 

C. Upon obtaining this information, send to USAFI copies of the let- 
ters received together with the name and location of the educationa! 
institution. 


For Further Information Concerning Specific Legal Standards of 
I'ractice, Write to: 
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A. The secretary of the state board of pharmacy where you wish to 
practice. 

B. The secretary of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois. 

C. The dean of the college in which you desire to enroll. 


Branch: Army, School Branch 
Training Division, 
Office of Surgeon General 
Course: Pharmacy Technician 


DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 


Pharmacy Mathematics: Metrology, specific gravity and volume, den- 
sity, thermometric scales, ration and proportion, the strength of 
solutions, alligation, reducing and enlarging formulas, posology. 
(36 hours) 

Administration and Supply: Medical supply catalog, requisitions, W. D., 
M. D., forms No. 16 series, duties of pharmacy officer and noncom- 
missioned officer in charge of records. (16 hours) 

Chemistry: Chemical and physical phenomena of matter. Fundamental 
principles of inorganic and organic chemistry, the relation of chem- 
istry to pharmacy. (56 hours) 

Materia Medica: Source of drugs and their manufacture, classification 
of active principles, discussion of common drugs with their uses and 
official doses, toxicology, incompatibility. (24 hours) 

Prescriptions: Form and terminology of military prescriptions, common 
abbreviations, medical terminology. (10 hours) 

General Pharmacy: Pharmaceutical operations and apparatus, heating, 
filtration, colation, decantation, precipitation, comminution, solu- 
tions, extraction, crystallization, demonstration and actual prepar- 
ation of pharmaceutical preparations, aque, liquors, emulsions, syr- 
ups, mucilages, mixtures, magmas, lotions, glycerites, spirits, elixirs, 
collodions, linaments, oleates infusions, tinctures, fluid-extracts, 
oleoresins, extracts, powders, pills, tablets, ointments, pastes and 
suppositories. (136 hours) 

Pharmacy Laboratory: Actual practice in filling prescriptions under su- 
pervision in laboratory or model pharmacy, where practicable, stu- 
dents will understudy in hospital pharmacies for whatever period 
can be arranged. (142 hours) 

Examinations, Tests, Inspections, and Reviews: Administrative and 
training. (48 hours) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Cooperative Study of Training and Experience in the Armed Services 
Branch: Coast Guard. 
Course: Pharmacists’s Mate School. 


Locations: Groton, Connecticut. 
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Length of Course: 12 weeks. 
Desirable Entrance Qualifications: 
1. Previous study of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, hygiene, sani- 
tation 
2. Minimum test scores: 
(a) Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Arithmetic—60. 
(b) Stanford Achievement Test, Social Studies—65. 
(c) General classification, Form #1—50. 
(d) Arithmetical Reasoning Test, Form #1—45. 
(e) Reading Test, Form #1—45. 


Prospective Rating: 50% of graduates may be rated as Pharmacist’s 
Mate, third class, (Ph. M3c). The remaining men who successfully 
complete the course may be advanced in rating, not above that of 
Seaman, first class, (S 1c) in accordance with their abilities. 


Brief Description of Course: 


Subject Hours Nature 
1. Anaesthesia 5 Theory 
2. Anatomy and physiology 33 Theory 
3. Clerical procedure 33 Theory 
4. Chemical Warfare 5 Theory 
5. Dietetics 16 Theory 
6. Medical and surgical disease 11 Theory 
7. Pharmaceutical mathematics 22 Theory 
8. Toxicology 9 Theory 
9. Typing 27 Practical 
10. Bacteriology and elementary lab. 
procedure 45 Theory and Practice 
11. Chemistry 24 Theory and Practice 
12. First Aid and minor surgery 56 Theory and Practice 
13. Materia Medica 49 Theory and Practice 


48 Theory and Practice 


14. Nursing 

15. Pharmacy 63 Theory and Practice 
Total Subject Hours: 446 
Examination: 33 
Total Hours: 479 


108 hours of assigned study periods at night, in current subjects, in 
addition to above outline. 

Types of Equipment: Typewriters, microscopes and other laboratory 
equipment. 

Summary Statement of Scope of Course: The course covers the activ- 
ities of a pharmacist’s mate as applied to the simple remedies, treat- 
ment, first aid, bandaging, ward management, bed technique and 
care of patients. 

Related Civilian Occupation or Occupational Fields: Medical, dental, 
X-ray technician, anesthetist, hospital attendant, nurse aid, phar- 
macist, prescription clerk, laboratory assistant. 
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Committee on Formulation of Policy for Award- 
ing American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education Scholarships and Fellowships 


Scholarships: 


The Committee appointed to draw up a statement of policy 
to serve as a guide to the Foundation and to the colleges in the 
awarding and administration of scholarships and grants from 
funds provided by the Foundation submits the following rec- 
ommendation: 


Scholarships and grants awarded from funds provided by 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education shall 
be used to encourage superior high school graduates to pursue 
pharmacy as a profession and to assist worthy students in 
need of financial aid. These scholarships shall be known as 
the Pharmacy Foundation Scholarships. Eligibility for schol- 
arship awards and grants shall be limited to (a) students who 
have maintained a rank in the upper fifty percentile of their 
high school classes as certified by the high school principal, or 
(b) to college students who have established evidence of com- 
petence. Awards made on the basis of scholastic ability shall 
be known as “scholarships” and those made on the basis of 
financial need shall be known as “grants.” 


So that the methods of making and handling awards may 
be substantially uniform, it is recommended: 


1. That each school to which funds are made available 
shall be solely responsible for the selection of the recipients of 
scholarships and grants. 


2. That the amount of an award in any term or year shall 


be determined, within the limitations of the funds provided, 
by each school. 


3. That all funds shall be deposited with the cashier or 
appropriate officer of the school. 


This recommendation was placed before the officials of the 
Foundation prior to their establishment of minimum require- 
ments to be observed for Pharmacy Foundation Scholarships. 
The Foundation has made financial need the prime require- 
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ment for awards. Your committee believes that the primary 
basis should be scholarship. Your committee also believes 
that students who meet the minimum requirements as set 
forth by the Foundation should be awarded grants and that 
the term “scholarships” should be reserved for those who 
stand in the upper ten percentile of their high school class or 
who have been awarded scholarships on the basis of competi- 
tive examinations, or have maintained an average of B in col- 
legiate work. It is our opinion that very beneficial and far- 
reaching results might be obtained if at least a part of the 
scholarship funds might be used for a talent search without 
regard to financial need. 


Fellowships: 


Following the New York meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the A.A.C.P. with the directors of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, your committee 
was requested to present a recommendation, preferably in the 
form of a resolution, for transmission to the Foundation in or- 
der to establish a basis for fellowship grants in aid of re- 
search. Your committee offers the following resolution: 


Whereas, the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education has stated in part as its purposes that it will “sup- 
port graduate work in colleges qualified to carry on such pro- 
grams in a creditable manner” and “encourage scientific re- 
search both as a necessary component of graduate work and 
as special projects,” and 


Whereas, a number of our colleges of pharmacy are quali- 
fied to carry on graduate teaching and scientific research pro- 
grams and financial] support to such programs would greatly 
stimulate their progress, therefore be it 


Resolved, that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy recommend to the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education: 


1. That 12 graduate fellowships of $1500 each be estab- 
lished and awarded annually by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education and assigned to those colleges of 
pharmacy best qualified to conduct graduate work. 
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2. That these fellowships shall be known as The Phar- 
macy Foundation Fellowships in Pharmacy. 


3. That not less than $1200 of the fellowship be paid to 
appointees, the remaining $300 or any part thereof to be used 
for equipment and supplies in forwarding the research. 


4. That the stipend paid to any fellow may be determined 
by the institution. For example, one school might establish 
two $600 fellowships and another might establish one $1200 
fellowship. 


5. That each institution to which a graduate fellowship 
is assigned may determine the qualifications of fellows, select 
fellows, and prescribe requirements and conditions under 
which the graduate study and research shall be carried out. 


6. That reports on the qualifications of fellowship ap- 
pointees and their progress in graduate work and research 
shall ge filed with the Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. 


The excellent results obtained through the provision of 
funds from the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Ed- 
ucation have already become evident. Your committee be- 
lieves that the Foundation officers should be made aware of 
the appreciation and attitude of our Association. According- 
ly, the following resolution is offered: 


Be It Resolved, that the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy express its appreciation to the American Found- 
ation for Pharmaceutical Education for the provision of funds 
for the establishment of undergraduate scholarships in our 
member-colleges, and 


Be It Further Resolved, that the Association recommend 
to the Foundation its belief that no better use can be made of 
the Foundation funds than the extension of its scholarship 
program and the establishment of a fellowship and a student 
loan program. 


Glenn L. Jenkins, Chairman 
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Annual Report of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, Inc. 


The following constitutes the twelfth annual report of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., to its 


sponsoring organizations, namely, the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, National Association Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. It 
covers the period September 9, 1943, to September 6, 1944. 


Membership of the Council: 
The following is the present membership of the Council: 
E. F. Kelly, Pres., representing the A. Ph. A. 


2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. Term expires 1944 
L. D. Bracken, representing the A. Ph. A. 

1314 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Washington Term expires 1948 
Robert P. Fischelis, representing the A. Ph. A. 

28 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Term expires 1946 
H. C. Christensen, Vice-Pres., representing the 

N. A. B. P., 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, III. Term expires 1944 
R. L. Swain, representing the N. A. B. P. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Term expires 1948 
A. C. Taylor, representing the N. A. B. P. 

1733 Upshur St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Term expires 1946 


A. G. DuMez, Sec.-Treas., representing the 
A. A. C. P., 32 S. Greene St., Baltimore, Md. Term expires 1944 
Townes R. Leigh, representing the A. A. C. P. 


Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Term expires 1946 
Ernest Little, representing the A. A. C. P. 

1 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N. J. Term expires 1948 
Earl J. McGrath, representing the A. C. E. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Term expires 1948 


The terms of E. F. Kelly, representing the American Phar- 
maceutical Association; H. C. Christensen, representing the 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy; and A. G. DuMez, 
representing the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, expired this year. 


Messrs. Kelly and DuMez were reappointed by their re- 
spective associations and Mr. P. H. Costello, secretary of the 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy, was appointed by 
the latter organization to succeed Dr. H. C. Christensen. 


Dr. Christensen declined reappointment because of in- 
creasing physical handicaps which made it impossible for him 
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to continue to participate fully in the Council’s activities. He 
served as a member of the Council since its creation in 1932, 
and took an active part in all of the Council’s activities, includ- 
ing inspection of the colleges. His experiences as secretary 
of the National Association Boards of Pharmacy over a period 
of many years made his advice and counsel exceptionally val- 
uable. The opportunity is, therefore, taken in this report to 
make acknowledgment of the valuable contribution which he 
made to the work of the Council and to express appreciation 
for his long and faithful services. 


Meetings: The Board of Directors of the Council held four 
meetings during the year; one at Columbus, Ohio, September 
8, 1943, and three meetings in Baltimore, Maryland, October 


6, 1943, April 13, 1944, and August 6, 1944. 

Accreditation Activities: Only one college of pharmacy made 
application for accreditation during the year. This college 
completed its questionnaire forms too recently to permit of its 
inspection before this meeting, so that a definite report on its 
status can not be made at this time. 


Several educational institutions have made inquiries rela- 
tive to the advisability of organizing a college of pharmacy as 
an additional unit to their present organizations and several 
others have inquired as to the conditions which would have 
to be met to comply with the Council’s standards in establish- 
ing a college of pharmacy. In reply to these inquiries, these 
institutions were informed of the Council’s requirements for 
accreditation, of the difficulty of securing an adequately 
trained faculty at this time and of the fact that the expend- 
iture of considerable funds would be necessary to establish and 
maintain a college of pharmacy which would meet the Coun- 
cil’s requirements. Mergers of existing colleges of pharmacy 
with established educational institutions, wherever they 
seemed to be desirable have been encouraged, but as yet there 
are no indications that any combinations of this kind have 
been made. 


Owing to the unsettled conditions at most colleges of phar- 
macy as a result of Selective Service System rulings with re- 
spect to the draft and to the Government’s efforts to discour- 
age travel by civilians, except in furtherance of the war pro- 
gram, the Council did not make any inspections of colleges 
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during the year. In lieu thereof, however, it sent out a ques- 
tionnaire on April 25, 1944, to secure such information as was 
believed would give a fairly accurate picture of conditions as 
they exist today. The questionnaire was sent to the 64 ac- 
credited colleges of pharmacy and 58 completed and returned 


it. The information supplied by this questionnaire may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 


A large majority of the colleges reported that they were 
operating at a deficit, but that this deficit was either being 
made up from general university funds, where the colleges 
were integral units of universities, or they were being made 
up from gifts and grants or income derived from other 
sources. These deficits ranged is amount from $58.34 to $41,- 
863.08 for the year 1943-44. 


Thirteen colleges reported surpluses, ranging in amount 
from $27.34 to $6,500.00. 


Fifty of the colleges reported income from student fees 
for the year, ranging from $332.50 to $80,927.40. 


Twenty-three colleges reported income from state appro- 
priations in amounts ranging from $1,350.00 up to $106,- 
560.00. 


Twenty colleges reported incomes from gifts and grants 
in amounts ranging from $74.00 to $40,161.16. 


Twenty-three colleges reported income from other sources 
in amounts ranging from $402.00 to $63,193.16. 


From the foregoing, it is evident that up to the present 
time, at least, all of the colleges which reported have been able 
to secure sufficient funds to permit them to operate. It is 
problematical, however, how much longer some of the colleges 
now operating with a deficit can continue to keep going under 
these conditions. 


The data supplied by the questionnaires indicate that none 
of the colleges operating on a semester basis are giving less 
than 32 weeks of instruction per year, and that none of the 
colleges operating on the quarter system are giving less than 
33 weeks of instruction per year. It would seem, therefore, 
that all of the colleges which reported are now complying with 
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the Council’s requirement of not less than 32 weeks of in- 
struction per year. 


The data relative to faculties was somewhat surprising. 
Most colleges showed only a smal] net loss in faculty mem- 
bers. Twenty-nine colleges reported a net loss in faculty 
members, ranging from 1 to 10, but the loss in cases where the 
number was high, was due almost entirely to the departure of 
graduate student assistants, who could be spared because of 
the marked reduction in enrollments, which made their serv- 
ices unnecessary. 


Five colleges reported a net gain in their faculties, rang- 
ing from 1 to 3. 


Thirty colleges reported changes in curriculum. In some 
instances, subjects were dropped, but in most instances the 
change consisted of the substitution of new courses for those 
already in the curriculum. In most cases, these changes did 
not represent any reduction in the amount of work required 
of students. 


Only 11 colleges reported enrollments of Army, Navy or 
other trainees. The number enrolled ranged from 1 to 600. 
The latter were Coast Guard trainees and were taken in 
batches of 200 each for periods of about three months. 


Only 35 colleges reported enrollments of ex-service men. 
The total number enrolled in these colleges was 82, and the 
highest number enrolled in any one was 6. It is anticipated 
that the number of ex-service men enrolled will increase from 
now on, but it is not believed that the increase will be as great 
as some of the colleges expect. It is doubted if the influx will 
be anywhere near that experienced after World War I. The 
American Council on Education estimates that there will only 
be about 400,000 of the discharged servicemen and women 
who will be of the college level in education, in addition to 
those who have already had some college work, and who may 
be expected to return to complete their education. Obviously, 
pharmacy can expect to receive only its proportionate share of 
these men and women. 


Disturbing rumors have come to the Council from time to 
time concerning some of the colleges which did not complete 
and return the questionnaire, but since no specific charges 
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were made against any of these colleges by any authorized 
person or agency, the Council did not make a formal investi- 
gation of them. However, the time is rapidly approaching 
when the Council will resume its inspectional activities and, if 
irregularities are then discovered, you are assured that these 
will be appropriately dealt with. 


Changes in Policy and Standards for Accreditation: At a 
meeting held on October 6, 1943, the Council revised its stated 
policy with respect to the 24 month accelerated program of in- 
struction to conform to the opinions set forth in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and the National Association Boards of Pharmacy 
at the annual meetings of these organizations held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in September, 1943. The revision consisted of an 
amendment to the original policy, and fixed the maximum 
limit of acceleration which would be permitted at 32 months 
of actual instruction instead of 24 months. The amended pol- 
icy was made effective on October 10, 1943, provided that the 
standards of acceleration adopted on July 12, 1943, should ap- 
ply only to such portion of accredited courses which were in- 
stituted subsequent to July 12, 1943, and which could be ter- 
minated prior to February 1, 1944, and provided that all other 
accelerated programs requiring less than 32 months (128 
weeks) of actual instruction, exclusive of holidays and vaca- 
tions, for their completion, should likewise be terminated prior 
to February 1, 1944. 


Date of Termination of the Accelerated Program of Instruc- 
tion: At present, 49 or more of our colleges of pharmacy are 
operating on an accelerated basis. In 40 of these cases, the 
entire institution, of which the college of pharmacy is an in- 
tegral part, is operating on an accelerated basis. 


So far as the needs of the military services are concerned, 
there does not appear to be any necessity for continuing the 
accelerated program of instruction in pharmacy. Acceleration 
as generally carried out has imposed unusual and heavy bur- 
dens upon the administrative officers and faculties of our 
schools of pharmacy and there has been much dissatisfaction 
expressed with regard to its effect upon the students. Prac- 
tically all of the college of pharmacy deans have expressed the 
desire to discontinue the program immediately if that were 
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possible, but unfortunately conditions do not permit of so 
abrupt a termination. 


Some of our colleges of pharmacy are so intimately bound 
up in their operation with other departments of the educa- 
tional institutions of which they are an integral part that they 
must conform in a large degree to the decisions reached by 
these other departments. Some universities are under con- 
tract with the government to accelerate their programs of in- 
struction in all departments and to continue this acceleration 
for a period of six months after the war ends, unless the con- 
tract is terminated by the Government at an earlier date. In 
some states, as New York State for instance, the Department 
of Education has approved acceleration for the duration of the 
war and six months thereafter. A goodly number of the col- 
leges take the position that there is an obligation to the stu- 
dents who began their studies on the accelerated basis. Some 
of these institutions feel that the program should be continued 
until all seniors, juniors and sophomores have been graduated. 
Some colleges, located in states in which their is a marked 
shortage of pharmacists, feel that acceleration should be con- 
tinued until the shortage has been made up. There is also 
some doubt as to what the Government will expect colleges to 
do under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Re-adjustment 
Act of 1944, commonly referred to as the G. I. Omnibus Bill. 
There are those who contend that ex-servicemen will be re- 
quired to continue their studies without interruption until 
completed if they are to draw the pay provided by this Act. 
There are others who contend that this period of education 
may be interrupted for vacations, provided the ex-servicemen 
do not receive pay during these vacation periods. It would 
seem that a final decision on this point, as well as on the other 
issues mentioned, should be reached before any decision rela- 
tive to the date of termination of the accelerated program is 
made. 

In view of the foregoing, the Council deems it inadvisable 
to set a definite date for the termination of the accelerated 
program of instruction in pharmacy at this time, but suggests 
that its sponsoring organizations, particularly the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, take this matter under 
consideration and advise the Council as soon as possible of any 
decision which they may reach. 
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College Credit to Be Allowed for Educational Experiences 
Gained in Military Service: A matter with which the colleges 
will soon be concerned and upon which the Council will be com- 
pelled to formulate a definite policy, is that of giving credit 
for instruction received and experiences gained while in mili- 
tary service. The Council anticipating that it would be called 
upon to formulate a policy to meet these conditions, appointed 
a committee on October 1, 1943, to make a study of education- 
al credits to be granted for instruction received while in mili- 
tary service and for experience gained in this service. The 
first report of the committee was made to the Council on April 
13, 1944, and copies were made and. distributed to all of the 
colleges of pharmacy. Since then, the American Council on 
Education appointed a committee to make a special study of 
this subject and all accrediting agencies were requested to 
contribute funds to defray the cost of this study. Your Coun- 
cil made a contribution of $250 in response to this request. 
Information has been received from the American Council on 
Education that its committee is completing its studies and is 
now engaged in the preparation of a guide to evaluate the edu- 
cational experiences gained in the armed services for distribu- 
tion to schools and colleges. It is stated that this handbook 
will describe the formal training programs of the armed serv- 
ices and that it will recommend for each program the basis 
upon which credit should be awarded. The price of the guide 
will be $2.00 and it may be ordered from G. P. Tuttle, 363 Ad- 
ministrative Building, Urbana, Illinois. 


Under date of August 16, 1944, Lieutenant-Commander 
Earl J. McGrath of the United States Naval Reserve, who is a 
member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, in a communication to the Council, expressed his opinion 
with regard to the matter of credits to be allowed for educa- 
tional experiences gained in military service as follows: 


“I should like to express an opinion as a member of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education concerning 
the accreditation of in-service education. It is not intended 
that this opinion should represent the official Navy position. 
The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education has, with 
considerable effort, established certain standards for schools 
of pharmacy. It would seem to me to be desirable to maintain 
these standards, even during the period of educational malad- 
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justment such as the one in which we are now living, if that 
is possible. Each school of pharmacy has presumably estab- 
lished certain academic standards by which the performance 
of its own students is measured. I believe that justice can be 
done to the servicemen with regard to the evaluation of in- 
service education in only one way if we are to maintain insti- 
tutional standards. That is to apply the standards to him that 
would have existed if he had not entered the military service.” 


“Accordingly, I believe that servicemen seeking credit for 
courses taken while in the services which they consider to be 
an integral part of the pharmacy curriculum should have 
these courses evaluated by the institutions’ own examinations. 
In professional education, I believe this procedure to be more 
necessary than in liberal arts colleges because professional 
subject matter forms a rounded program which is calculated 
to lead to professional competence. Public Health is involved 
in this matter as you know better than I do. I believe that 
the interest of the public and of academic institutions, as well 
as those of returning servicemen can be best protected by the 
procedure which I have described; that is, of leaving the de- 
termination of academic credit to the institutions concerned.” 


Pending the completion of the Guide being prepared under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education and in 
view of the conclusions reached by your Council’s committee 
and the opinion expressed by Commander McGrath, who has 
an intimate knowledge of the educational programs offered by 
the military services, the Council offers for consideration by 
its sponsoring organizations the following recommendations 
of its Committee on Evaluation of Educational Experiences 
Gained in the Military Services. These ure as follows: 


1. It is recommended that colleges of pharmacy give no 
credit for. work experiences such as employment in military 
hospital dispensaries, even if done in well regulated hospitals. 
In the opinion of the committee, credit for this kind of work 
might more appropriately be given by boards of pharmacy 
toward the practical experience requirement for licensure. 

2. It is recommended that any credit extended be granted 
on a basis of educational values received, rather than courses 
taken or experience gained. This means careful testing, 
usually by means of formal examinations of many of the ap- 
plicants applying for college credit. 
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3. It is recommended that the policy of the colleges should 
be to extend appropriate but conservative college credit for 
military activities. The committee suggests that the maxi- 
mum amount of credit allowed for military activities of all 
sorts should usually be less than one-eighth of the require- 
ments for the B. S. degree. Credit should be allowed only for 
such subjects as may be considered fully equivalent to the 
same or similar subjects in the degree course and never in ex- 
cess of an hour for hour basis. 


4. The granting of blanket credit for military experience 
is strongly advised against, except as a basic military training 
and indoctrination program required of all men and women in 
the armed forces may be credit toward the colleges’ military 
training, physical education, first aid or hygiene requirement. 
Credits, so permitted, should be conservatively granted and 
never in excess of the amount of such work required or per- 
mitted by the college for the degree under consideration. 


5. It is recommended that the Council advise accredited 
colleges to avail themselves of the “clearing-house activities 
of the U. S. Armed Forces Institute in assembling data and 
other information relative to the individuals under considera- 
tion. 


Shortcomings of Our Colleges of Pharmacy in Most Urgent 
Need of Correction: In last year’s report, an overall] picture 
was given you of the condition of our colleges of pharmacy as 
observed by the Council at the time of the initial inspections 
of these institutions. More than five years have now elapsed 
since these inspections were completed and it can be stated 
that all of the colleges, without exception, have improved in 
one way or another during this period. However, there still 
remains much to be done in most of our colleges if they are to 
meet fully the standards set for them. It is believed, there- 
fore, that the time has now arrived when the Council should 
state specifically what in its opinion are the outstanding de- 
ficiencies of our colleges of pharmacy and how these can be 
corrected. Therefore, your attention is directed in this report 
to two factors which in the opinion of the Council, are largely 
responsible for retarding the development of our colleges of 
pharmacy into the strong educational units which we desire 
them to"become, namely: the nature of the organization set 
up to administer the affairs of these colleges in most of our 
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universities and colleges, and the failure of most of the col- 
leges to alter their curricula to meet the changes in pharma- 
ceutical practice brought on by the rapid advances made in the 
medical sciences within the last several decades. 


The Council in its initial investigations was struck with 
the inadequacy of the organization set up for the education 
and training of pharmacy students in some of the endowed 
universities and in most of the state universities and colleges 
in which such instruction is offered. In some of these univer- 
sities and colleges, this inadequacy manifested itself in the 
small measure of autonomy exercised by the colleges of phar- 
macy; in others, in a lack of authority with respect to the 
control of fiscal and academic policies; and, in most of these 
institutions, by the small numbers of pharmaceutically trained 
persons on the faculties. 


In quite a number of our state universities and colleges, 
the college of pharmacy is a school or division in the college of 
arts and sciences. In some instances, it is hardly more than a 
department in this college and has little or no autonomy. Two 
colleges of pharmacy are units of state supported medical col- 
leges. In both instances, these colleges of pharmacy do not 
offer instruction in some of the foundational and cultural sub- 
jects, although these subjects are a part of their curricula. 
Students, while enrolled in these colleges of pharmacy, are re- 
quired to obtain the required instruction in these subjects in 
some outside institution over which the college of pharmacy 
has no control. In administrative organizations of the fore- 
going type, the superior college or unit usually exercises con- 
trol over fiscal matters, faculty personnel and curriculum, 


The Council, in its investigations, found that many of the 
colleges of pharmacy operating under the type of organization 
described in the preceding paragraph did not even have a hand 
in the preparation of their budgets. In several instances, the 
pharmacy budget was controlled by the department of chem- 
istry of the college of arts and sciences. In one of the institu- 
tions investigated, the department of chemistry not only con- 
trolled the budget, but also appointments to the faculty and 
the admission and scholastic records of pharmacy students. 
The head of the pharmacy department in this institution was 
compelled to go to the office of the head of the department of 
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chemistry every time he desired to examine the record of a 
pharmacy student. 


In most of the cases in which this type of organization ex- 
ists, appointments to the pharmacy faculty were found to be 
controlled by the colleges of arts and sciences. Under these 
conditions, it is to be expected that academic rather than pro- 
fessional qualifications would be the deciding factor in making 
appointments to the pharmacy faculty and that the numbers 
of pharmaceutically trained persons on these faculties would 
be small. 

In organizations of this type, the superior college or unit 
also exercises control over the pharmacy curriculum. Changes 
can only be made after approval has been given by the control- 
ling unit and approval is difficult to obtain where these changes 
are of primary interest to pharmacists rather than members 
of the other professions or the academicians. In the opinion 
of the Council, this type of organization and the control which 
it exercises over the curriculum are also largely responsible 
for the misleading titles given to the courses listed in many of 
the catalogues issued by our colleges of pharmacy and for the 
hodge podge of courses designated as courses in pharmacy in 
these catalogues. 

The curricula of many of our colleges of pharmacy, wheth- 
er university units or independent institutions, while ostensi- 
bly conforming reasonably well with the requirements of the 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus, are, in reality the same old curricula 
that were followed twenty-five years ago and the contents of 
the courses comprising these curricula are of the same vin- 
tage. This is attributed by the Council to lack of initiative on 
the part of some of the colleges of pharmacy, to the lack of 
adequate funds with which to finance these changes in others 
and to the lack of authority to make such changes in the case 
of the colleges which are departments of state universities and 
colleges. 

All of us realize that the practice of pharmacy has changed 
within the past several decades and that there is little or no 
probability of its returning to its former pattern. It seems to 
the Council that it is time the colleges of pharmacy ceased to 
bemoan the fact that the modern pharmacist no longer per- 
forms certain professional services such as the manufacturing 
of galenicals, the making of plasters and pills, etc., to accept 
with good grace the change which has taken place and to make 
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provision in the pharmaceutical curriculum to meet it. Such 
subjects as botany. pharmacognosy and galenical pharmacy 
seem to the Council to be overemphasized as a rule, whereas 
instruction in the newer fields of knowledge are underem- 
phasized or wholly ignored. 


It is believed that the future progress of professional phar- 
macy depends to a large extent upon giving pharmacists the 
training which will enable them to assume a more important 
place among the health service groups. The personnel of the 
medical profession whether attached to hospitals or engaged 
in private practice needs trained consultants in practical phar- 
macology and the techniques of medication. In the opinion of 
the Council, the average pharmacy curriculum is not adequate 
to train pharmacists who can fulfill this need. More extensive 
work is required by the colleges in theoretical and applied 
pharmacology, including bioassaying; in synthetic organic 
chemistry; biochemistry; physical chemistry; bacteriology, 
including serology and immunology; and public health. 


Pharmacology as taught in Medical Colleges, in which 
about 14 or 15 drugs are studied intensively, does not meet the 
requirements of students in pharmacy. Pharmacology for the 
latter students should cover the pharmacological actions of all 
important groups of drugs and should include the toxicology 
and posology of all official drugs. It should also be sufficient 
in scope to give a student a thorough understanding of the of- 
ficial and non-official bioassay methods in general use. In the 
opinion of the Council, instruction in this field should be given 
in a separate department headed by a person who has had 
special training in pharmacology with a background in phar- 
macy. 


Fundamentally, pharmacists should be experts in drugs 
and should, therefore, have the knowledge required to enable 
them to give physicians information relative to the production 
and properties of the many important synthetic organic com- 
pounds, which are now being marketed for use as a therapeutic 
agents. They should also be able to give information of this 
character on such organ products as the hormones and tissue 
extracts, the vitamins, etc. Instruction in these subjects is 
believed to be of sufficient importance to justify the creation 
of a separate department. For want of a better name, this 
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department might be called the Department of the Chemistry 
of Medicinal Products. 


A knowledge of physical chemistry as applied to pharmacy 
is becoming of greater and greater importance to practicing 
pharmacists. It is now found desirable to adjust the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration of many pharmaceutical preparations, 
colloids are finding a place in modern therapy and ointment 
bases are now being developed to meet certain physico-chem- 
ical standards. It is believed that the best results will be ob- 
tained if instruction in this subject is placed in charge of a 
person who has had adequate training in physical chemistry 
with a background in pharmacy. 


The Department of Microbiology is suggested as the name 
for another department which should be added to existing de- 
partments. This department should give instruction in bac- 
teriology, including serology and immunology, and it should 
be taught with the emphasis on methods of production, stand- 
ardization, differences in brands, dosage and preservation. In 
this department, there should also be given instruction regard- 
ing molds and fungi since these forms of plant life have re- 
cently attained prominence as sources of therapeutic agents, 
namely, penicillin, gramicidin, tyrothricin, etc. 


At the present time, most of our colleges of pharmacy 
make some effort toward giving instruction in public health. 
In the large majority of cases, this instruction consists of a 
dozen or more lectures given by some member of the faculty 
who has no special knowledge of the subject. In the opinion 
of the Council, instruction in this field is of such importance 
that greater emphasis should be given to it. A separate de- 
partment should be created to teach this subject and it should 
be headed by a teacher trained in public health work. 


In our universities where instruction in pharmacy is of- 
fered, the pharmacy faculty as heretofore stated is a mixed 
faculty. Since a college of pharmacy is required by our pres- 


‘ ent standards for accreditation to have only three depart- 


ments, only one of which must be headed by a pharmacist, the 
members of the faculty who have had no pharmaceutical train- 
ing greatly outnumber those who have had such training, a 
condition which is believed to be inimical to the best interest 


of pharmaceutcial education. If the five departments sug- 
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gested were added to the three which a college of pharmacy 
is now required to have, there would be a total of eight de- 
partments headed by men with scientific or professional train- 
ing, which would offset the preponderance of academic influ- 
ence now manifest on our pharmacy faculties. It is believed 
that this would give our pharmacy faculties greater strength, 
which in turn would lead to greater autonomy for our colleges 
of pharmacy, greater control over the management of their 
affairs and lead to the desired improvement in pharmaceutical 
education. 


It is also the opinion of the Council that the interests of 
pharmacy, the allied professions and the public will be served 
best if our colleges of pharmacy will confine their activities 
mainly to the education and training of students who are pre- 
paring to qualify for service in one of the several divisions or 
branches of pharmacy, and to the promotion of graduate 
study and research. The training of students to qualify as 
technicians or helpers to the allied professions is believed to be 
a function which should be assumed by the colleges represent- 
ing the respective professions and not by the colleges of phar- 
macy. It is only by demonstrating that they are satisfying a 
real need in the education and training of pharmacy students 
that colleges of pharmacy can justify their existence as such. 


For fear that the intent and purpose of these remarks may 
be misconstrued by some, it is stated that they are not intend- 
ed to dismay or frighten you. On the contrary, they repre- 
sent the views of the Council with respect to two of the more 
significant defects of our colleges of pharmacy observed in its 
investigations of these colleges and are made with the hope 
that they may serve as a prospectus for the guidance of the 
colleges in their future growth and development. 


Financial Statement: During the past year, the only dis- 
bursements of funds made by the Council were those required 
to pay the expenses of the members incurred in attending 
meetings and the cost of office supplies, postage and communi- 
vations, except in the case of a contribution of $250.00, which 
was made to the American Council on Education to assist the 
latter in making a cooperative study of college credit to be 
allowed ex-servicemen for educational programs completed 
and experiences gained while in military service. 


A proposed budget to cover the expenses of the Council in 
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the discharge of its duties over the next three years has been 
prepared and presented to the executive committees of its 
sponsoring organizations for such action as these committees 
may see fit to take at this time. 


For details of the expenditures for the current year, see 
the attached statement which covers the period September 9, 
1943, to September 8, 1944. 


A. G. DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
September 9, 1943, to September 8, 1944 


RECEIPTS 
1943 
Sept. 9 Balance on hand 
1944 
June 13 American Association Colleges of Pharmacy, 
contribution ......... 
13. National Association Boards of Pharmacy, 
contribution ................. 
13. American Pharmaceutical Association, contribution 
EXPENDITURES 
1943 
Sept. 27 A. G. DuMez, travel expense 
27 D. E. Gue, stenographic services 
27 Ernest Little, travel expense 
27 R. L. Swain, travel expense 
27 R. P. Fischelis, travel expense 
Oct. 1 Russell Carrington, lunch for members 
7 A. G. DuMez, travel expense 
7 R. P. Fischelis, travel expense 
11 A. C. Taylor, travel expense 
11 Ernest Little, travel expense 
11 P. H. Costello, travel expense 
11 A. G. DuMez, telephone. telegrams, etc. 
11 R. L. Swain, travel expense 
il T. R. Leigh, travel expense 
12 E. F. Kelly, travel expense 
19 R. P. Fischelis, travel expense 
Nov. 1 E. F. Kelly, postage, telephone, etc. 
4 State Tax Commission... 
4 State Tax Commission... 
30 Ernest Little, travel expense 


$4183.12 


600.00 


600.00 
600.00 


$5983.12 


104.48 
25.00 
15.80 
16.38 
12.30 
12.29 

8.88 
18.00 
18.99 
29.10 
76.49 
15.10 
21.74 
92.25 

9.59 
14.80 

9.96 
11.95 
11.35 

8.46 
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1944 

Jan. 7 State Tax Commission 10.00 

Apr. 25 American Council on Education for study of accred- 
iting procedures..... 250.00 
May 6 P. H. Costello, travel expense 79.63 
6 Ernest Little. travel expense 27.85 
6 Townes R. Leigh, travel expense 104.42 
6 Robert P. Fischelis, travel expense 21.84 
6 R. L. Swain, travel expense. hi 28.45 
6 E. F. Kelly, travel expense. 2.92 
22 A. G. DuMez, expenses for meeting 2.30 
June 12 L. D. Bracken, travel expense... 100.00 
12 Selective Service System, subscription to releases 3.00 
Aug. 23 R. L. Swain, travel expense.... , 24.54 


23 A.C. Taylor, travel expense, and R. R. fare for mem- 

bers of special committee who attended confer- 

ence in New York with American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education 64.00 
$1251.86 
Balance $4731.26 


Report of the Historian 


This time your Historian is in the fortunate situation to 
submit to you a report which is as satisfying as it is flatter- 
ing to this association. 


In the report of the Historian delivered in 1943, the fact 
was referred to that a questionnaire containing a few funda- 
mental questions as to the history of the individual member 
colleges had been submitted to the Executive Committee for 
approval. It was at the special aye of the Executive Com- 
mittee held in New York, April 2, 1944, that this question- 
naire was discussed and approved. At the end of the same 
month, on April 27th, Dean B. V. Christensen in his capacity 
as chairman of the Executive Committee sent the question- 
naire to the deans of the member colleges telling them that 
their “kind cooperation is earnestly requested.” 


The result was very encouraging. Until the first of Au- 
gust 47 of the 61 member colleges, 7. e., about 77 per cent, had 
answered. Since no answer could be expected from the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, only thirteen colleges, i. e., about 
20 per cent, were lagging behind. 
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On August 18, your Historian furnished the deans of these 
thirteen colleges with another copy of the questionnaire to be 
used in case that the first one should have been misplaced or 
got lost. In his accompanying letter your Historian concluded 
his solicitation for the information concerned as follows: 


“If my report could state a complete compliance of all the 
colleges united in the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy with the request of their Executive Committee to 
furnish some data concerning their history, it would be an ex- 
cellent proof of the historical consciousness and the discipline 
of the accredited American colleges of pharmacy.” 


This appeal resulted in replies by nine more colleges. 
pene the total of those who have answered to 56. Hence, 
besides the University of the Philippines only four of the 
member colleges have not reacted and there is reason to sup- 
$66 that they too will follow suit. 


More than half of the deans (or faculty members entrust- 
ed with this task by the deans) who answered the question- 
naire did not restrict themselves to the filling in of the circu- 
lar letter. They took the trouble of writing letters, some- 
eae oe considerable length, conveying additional informa- 

‘sending to your Historian literature pertaining 
to The of their schools. 


Hunton mising was the fact that severa] deans intimated 
tidit bf publishing a history of their schools. In some 
was informed that such histories of a 

ehenive nature are in preparation and that their 
be etted as soon as the general situation per- 


by your Historian is naturally far 
from, being! camplete:-i the data collected up to the present 
in Since the questionnaire 
sent out this,year was delikenately restricted to a few funda- 
mental question§,ptharsinguixies will have to follow. On the 
basis of the results of this first attempt your Historian has no 
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‘of great satisfaction that your His- 
jan ex best thanks.to,all.who helped him to launch 
e Committee,of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy and especially its former and 
its present chairmen, Deans Charles H. Rogers and B. V. 
Christensen, and the deans or faculty members of the individ- 
ual colleges or schools who so graciously complied with the 
request of the Executive Committee and in so many cases 
went much farther in their readiness to cooperate as was and 
could be expected. What your Historian intimated in the part 
of his letter of August 18, quoted above hypothetically, the 
historical consciousness and the discipline of the people form- 
ing the membership of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, has been proved to be a reality. 


Thus in the search for historical facts of the past, we have 
had the good fortune to discover and make sure a psycho- 
logical fact of our present which undoubtedly will be one of 
the most important factors in our actual] attempts at shaping 


the future of pharmacy. 
George Urdang 


Report of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
Committee, August I, 1943, to August I, 1944 


A short luncheon meeting was held on Saturday, Sept. 11, 
in Columbus, at which time:plans for the coming year were 
discussed. 


The chairman was again instructed to solicit the schools 
and interested persons for comments and criticisms of the 
outlines in the tentative fifth edition of the Syllabus. This 
solicitation brought some results and these comments, crit- 
icisms, and recommendations, as well as a few recommenda- 
tions from the district meetings of the Boards and Colleges, 
will be the order of business at a meeting of the Committee 
this year. 

It is of interest to note that the Syllabus is to be the topic 
of discussion by deans of the Canadian Schools of Pharmacy 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian Pharmaceutical] Asso- 
ciation. 

A financial statement is attached. 
Henry M. Burlage, Chairman 
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A financial report, extending from August 1, 1943, to Au- 
gust 1, 1944, is offered: 


Receipis 
Balance on hand. August 1, 1943 


$557.58 


Contributions from A. Ph. A., 1944 50.00 
Contributions from A. A. C. P., 1944 50.00 
Contributions from N. A. B. P., 1944 50.00 
Sales of Syllabi, Fourth Edition 15.75 
Sales of Syllabi, Tentative Fifth Edition 29.90 
Interest on Savings 5.98 
Total $759.21 
Disbursements 

Luncheon meeting, Columbus, 1943 $ 11.77 
Postage and Envelopes 20.43 
Clerical 33.73 
Mimeographing 63.71 
Express 66 
Total $134.24 

Balance on hand, August 1, 1944 $624.97 


Report of Joint Committee on the Status of 
Pharmacists in the Government Service 


Early in February of this year I was appointed chairman 
of this committee to succeed Dr. H. Evert Kendig. Dr. Ken- 
dig, after six years of splendid work resigned for reasons of 
health, not however before completing the initial objective of 
the committee, the creation of the Army Pharmacy Corps. 
With the exception of the replacement of Rowland Jones by 
Mr. George Frates, Washington representative of the N. A. R. 
D., the personnel of the committee remained the same, B. Tap- 
pen Fairchild, Frank L. McCartney representing the A. Ph. 
A., Dr. David B. Johnson, Dr. Henry S. Johnson, Dr. Charles 
Rogers, representing the A. A. C. P., Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
A. L. I. Winne, Charles Bohrer, representing the N. A. B. P., 
Hugh Beirne, Roger W. Lusby representing the N. A. R. D. 
Thus I was assured the same excellent cooperation that was 
accorded Dr. Kendig who kindly consented to serve the com- 
mittee in the capacity of advisory chairman. 
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Four important problems were engaging the attention 
of the committee at the time. A bill to reorganize the United 
States Public Health Service was about to be introduced, nego- 
tiations were under way with the Veterans Administration to 
improve the professional ratings of the pharmacists in this 
service making them eligible for the higher pay brackets. Ne- 
gotiations were under way with our representatives in Con- 
gress and the Army General Staff to make the Pharmacy 
Corps Bill operative as soon as practical. An appointment 
was being arranged with Admiral T. Ross McIntyre, Surgeon 
General of the Navy, with a Navy Pharmacy Corps or its 
equivalent as the objective. 


In a pleasant interview or rather conference with Admiral 
McIntyre, the committee’s views were presented. Two things 
particularly were asked—the changing of the name of phar- 
macist’s mate in the Navy to something more descriptive of 
the duties, and the establishment of a Pharmacy Corps in the 
Navy. Admiral McIntyre agreed with us that our objectives 
were sound. Navy administration, procedure and organiza- 
tion he said would make a separate pharmacy corps imprac- 
tical. But he stated that he was anxious to improve the ef- 
ficiency of the Navy and that he would work with us toward 
a common objective. Congressmen Durham and Rivers were 
with the representatives of the committee at the original 
meeting with Admiral McIntyre. They too were impressed 
with the Surgeon General’s attitude and stated to us that any 
legislation that would be the result of negotiation between this 
committee and the Navy could be successfully passed this 
year. Since the Navy was definitely opposed to a separate 
Pharmacy Corps, the success of our own bill must necessarily 
be a long term program. They would, however, support any 
action that our committee would take. The Navy’s objection 
was not that they objected to a Pharmacy Corps only but that 
experience has shown them that any segregation of groups 
has resulted in a loss of efficiency and has worked hardships 
on the individual officers. 


Admiral McIntyre assigned his deputy, Admiral Sheldon, 
to work out the problem with us. Our committee appointed 
a steering committee consisting of Dr. Kelly, Mr. Frates and 
myself to continue the negotiations, among other duties. 
Many conferences have peen held and views exchanged. The 
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whole committee has been called to Washington twice to con- 
sider the situation and advise the steering committee as to 
the course they should follow. These meetings were well at- 
tended and the actions taken were unanimous. The initial 
phase of the Navy program is just about completed. How- 
ever, a bill has been prepared by the steering committee, as 
they were instructed to do. It was checked by the legislative 
council of the House cf Representatives but held in abeyance 
pending our discussions with the Navy. 


While the Navy situation was under way the problem of 
the Army Pharmacy Corps also was given our gravest consid- 
eration. While many people have been impatient of the slow 
progress of the development of this corps, we must remember 
that it took a great many years to place the law on the stat- 
utes. Then too several conditions imposed by the war make 
this reorganization a bit difficult. The examinations in late 
January for commissions in the corps for the Regular Army 
were given under great difficulties. The examinations had to 
be given simultaneously all over the combatant world. Candi- 
dates were illy prepared for the examinations. Some came 
out of combat just to take the examinations. Some because of 
the remoteness of their situation could not attend the exam- 
inations under any circumstances. Some were in transit over 
seas and could not be separated from their units because they 
held key positions in these units and could not be spared for 
the good of the service. In spite of these handicaps it is un- 
derstood that some 900 pharmacists took the examination. 
While no official statement has been received it is understood 
that less than 10 per cent passed the written, physical and 
capacity examinations. 


Weighing these facts, however, at a meeting of the whole 
committee, instructions were given the steering committee 
to continue negotiations with the Army, to see that the Phar- 
macy Corps becomes operative in the Regular Army as pro- 
vided in the bill, and further extended to the Army of the 
United States, the present war time Army. 


Through Congressman Durham we contacted the General 
Staff of the Army and we were informed that they could see no 
reason why the Surgeon General could not proceed should he 
so desire. The steering committee felt that it was the proper 
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time to make further representations to the Surgeon General. 
On July 18th we visited the Surgeon General’s Office. Gener- 
al Kirk, the Surgeon General, was in France but his Deputy, 
Major General George Lull, received us very cordially. Con- 
gressman Carl Durham was with us. We had an excellent op- 
portunity to air our views which we presented verbally for 
discussion and left with General] Lull a carefully prepared 
statement requesting at the same time a written answer. 


We recommended forthwith that the 72 officers provided 
for in the Bill N. R. 997 be appointed promptly. 


That we felt that the appointment of 72 officers at this 
time would not produce a promotion hump, since it is fair to 
assume that the coming peace time Regular Army will at 
least be four times as large as the pre-war Army. The figure 
of 72 officers being based on that peace time Army set up un- 
der the national defense act of 1920. 


It was further recommended that a Pharmacy Corps be 
organized in the Army of the United States promptly, consist- 
ing of as many officers as may be required for the emergency. 
These officers could be transferred, we said, from the phar- 
macists in the Medical Administrative Corps and promotions 
in the service. These officers in addition to developing an ef- 
fective pharmaceutical service for the Army would effect econ- 
omies that will result in savings in the cost of drugs and med- 
ical supplies. Their period of war service would qualify them 
for the peace time Reserve and enable them to teach for some 
years to come, future officers who are commissioned in the 
Reserve. 


We recommended that previous understandings with re- 
spect to assignment of inducted pharmacists to the Medical 
Department of the Army be carried out. That arrangements 
be made so that these men will relieve those men of limited 
experience and training who are assigned to perform pharma- 
ceutical functions. 


We further recommended that the Pharmacy Corps in time 
of emergency and peace be given charge of, and made respon- 
sible for, the specifications, purchase, storage, inspection, 
standardization, distribution and dispensing of drugs and 
medical supplies. 


= 
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We reminded the Surgeon General that it was contemplat- 
ed that these recommendations would be acted upon imme- 
diately so that the Army in time of war and peace, will enjoy 
a safe and adequate pharmaceutical service, directed by com- 
petent, experienced and well-trained officers. 


The statement of the committee was answered by General 
Kirk, the Surgeon General, on his return. He stated that our 
recommendations have been carefully noted and will be con- 
sidered in the reorganization of the Army. There are certain 
minor differences he said between the expressions in the let- 
ter and the feeling in his office. However, he stated, that he 
believes that these matters can be ironed out without difficulty. 


The whole committee, in studying the matter at the Au- 
gust 2lst meeting, considered Genera! Kirk’s reply unsatis- 
factory. They further stated that they thought the Steering 
committee should answer it promptly and strongly. This has 
already been done. The committee also felt that our recom- 
mendations, in the light of the legislation, should be publicly 
expressed and that public action be sought. It was suggested 
that the presidents of the various pharmaceutical bodies write 
the President of the United States, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces, calling his attention to the fact that the 
law was not yet fully operative and that in our opinion the 
Army is still getting an inferior pharmaceutical service, by 
reason of the delay in making the law effective, pointing out 
the fact that a bureau of the government is blocking a man- 
date of Congress. 


Since this conference, 20 officers of the Regular Army 
Pharmacy Corps have been certified to the Congress of the 
United States. One of these, we understand, failed to pass 
the re-physical examination and another has refused the ap- 
pointment. 


I am also glad to report that during the year there have 
been several important improvements in the Status of Phar- 
macists in several other government agencies. Public Law 
410, H. R. 4624, applies to a reorganization of the United 
States Public Health Service. Provision has been made in 
this act for the commissioning of certain pharmacists in this 
service. While the act does not affect many men at this time 
it should be reflected more strongly in the future. In time of 
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peace the United States Coast Guard is a part of this service. 
It is possible, however, that the post war plans of the United 
States might contemplate retaining the Coast Guard as a part 
of the Navy. 


In the Veterans Administration we have been able to se- 
cure an increase in the ratings of the pharmacist to Profes- 
sional 2 and have hopes that the rating may be further in- 
creased. 


To summarize I would say that the Navy situation is de- 
veloping satisfactorily. There is an unusual degree of under- 
standing between our committee and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy. I feel, therefore, that the objec- 
tives of pharmacy in this important field of work will soon be 
met. 


While the Army situation is somewhat disappointing I 
cannot but feel that the committee has unmistakably made 
the position of organized pharmacy felt by the War Depart- 
ment and more particularly the Surgeon General’s Office. In 
many other services the key to the status of pharmacy lies in 
certain rulings and interpretations made by the Civil Service 
Commission, some progress has been made here as evidenced 
by the concessions made to this committee by the Veterans 
Administration which is probably the largest government 
bureau employing civilian pharmacists. 


I would recommend, therefore, that this committee con- 
tinue its negotiations with the Navy Department to the point 
that the specifications, purchasing, storage, inspection, stand- 
ardization, distribution and dispensing of drugs and medical 
supplies be under the direction of pharmacy officers. That the 
recommendations of the committee with regard to the Army 
situation be carried out: The various presidents of pharma- 
ceutical bodies writing the President of the United States as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 


National, State and Local Pharmaceutical organizations 
continue the policy of sending resolutions of protest to the 
Surgeon General of the Army and their representatives in 
Congress. That the public too be informed through proper 
channels of publicity. That the efforts of this committee be 
continued until the letter and the spirit of the law is in full 
operation. 
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I would recommend that a full study be made of the Civil 
Service Commission’s interpretation of the rulings affecting 
pharmacists. It would seem that if a proper interpretation 
was made at this point of existing standards, pharmacy would 
be entitled to higher pay brackets. This would affect pharma- 
cists in practically every phase of government work. 


I would also recommend that the financial support given 
this committee by the supporting organizations be continued. 
I doubt if any of our successes could be possible without it. 
It is important that from time to time the chairman has the 
benefit of council and advice of the whole committee. It would 
be unfair to ask these men to come great distances at personal 
sacrifices without at least paying their expenses. 


In conclusion I wish to express my admiration of the splen- 
did leadership of Dr. Kelly whose influence and experience is 
reflected in every phase of our work and every step along the 
way. It is impossible for anyone to measure the patient intu- 
itive judgment of this great leader in pharmacy. It is a priv- 
ilege accorded to few men to have the pleasure of working 
closely with a man of his caliber. Pharmacy owes much to 
him. I wish to express my appreciation also to Mr. Bohrer 
who attended most of the conferences of the steering com- 
mittee and the visits of the committee to the various govern- 
ment agencies that affected our committee work. During the 
illness of Dr. Kelly, Mr. Bohrer will replace him as a member 
of the steering committee—his close association with Dr. 
Kelly in this work makes him invaluable to the work of this 
committee. We are fortunate to have his competent direction 
and advice. 

Arthur H. Einbeck, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Scholarships 
(Endowment) 


No matters have been referred to the committee during 
the year, and there has been no official meeting of the com- 


mittee. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Scholarship and Endowment Plan seems to be operat- 
ing most efficiently and satisfactorily to all concerned which 
bodes well for the future. 

A special committee headed by Dean Jenkins on “Formu- 
lation of Policy for Awarding Foundation Scholarships” will 
make its report independently of this report. 


This committee, however, feels that the establishment of 
the scholarship and endowment plan constitutes a long step 
forward toward bringing all pharmaceutical interests closer 
together, toward the promotion of a better understanding be- 
tween them, and the molding of some common objectives for 
the profession of pharmacy. 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb, secretary of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, reports that sixty accredited 
colleges of pharmacy received $400 each for undergraduate 
scholarships for 1943-1944. Fifty colleges applied for $400 
scholarships up to September 1, for the 1944-45 allocation. 
Forty-five sent in report forms No. 1 or No. 2 or both up to 
September 1, 1944. One hundred twenty-six names of students 
were reported as having been awarded scholarships up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, and eighty-seven reports of progress of schol- 
arship students up to that date were made. 


This committee recommends for the consideration of the 
Foundation the study of some plan for the award of grants to 
faculty members who desire to complete requirements for ad- 
vanced degrees or for other specialized training or research. 


The committee desires to thank and commend those whose 
vision for the establishment of the Foundation is now bearing 
fruit. 

R. C. Wilson, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Post-War Planning 


The chairman feels that it is in order to apologize for hav- 
inz to burden the deans and faculty members with the ques- 
tionnaire which went out from my office on January 27, but 
the information we hoped to obtain seemed necessary as a 


| 
| 
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jumping off place for any recommendations the committee 
might make. 


The committee recognized, of course, that practically all 
of the problems proposed in the questionnaire were contro- 
versial in character; and the replies to the questionnaire— 
some 45 in number—indicate practically no uniformity of 
opinion on any of the problems—with the possible exception 
of the accelerated program, refresher courses and placement 
of graduates. Some of the replies indicate that snap judg- 
ment was given, but the vast majority represent sound think- 
ing. 

Feeling that post-war problems concern all individuals as- 
sociated with pharmaceutical education, and not just the 
deans, we felt that it would be highly desirable to have ex- 
pressions of judgment from all faculty members, and particu- 
larly the younger members. We, therefore, requested that 
answers to the various questions represent faculty thinking, 
rather than the opinion of the dean alone. 


The material we have received makes most interesting 
reading, and constitutes, the committee thinks, the best cross- 
section of pharmaceutical thinking yet compiled. It is our 
hope that provisions can be made to make copies of these var- 
ious statements available for al] interested groups and indi- 
viduals. 


The committee feels that the present moment constitutes 
a critical period in the life of pharmaceutical education, and 
we are recommending some changes in our program which we 
think are in the interest of pharmaceutical education and of 
pharmaceutical practice, in so far as the future is concerned. 
The committee, therefore, hopes that this association will dis- 
cuss and criticise the recommendations frankly and freely, 
and that, where changes in the program seem desirable, they 
be made cautiously and after sound thinking and free discus- 
sion. 

The items are discussed on the basis of the numbering 
used in the original questionnaire. 


1 and 6. Termination of the accelerated program. While 
the committee unanimously favors deceleration as soon as 
possible it does not believe that a definite date for returning 
to the normal program can be recommended at this time. 
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This is due to the present unclarified status of the G. I. 
Bill; the varying conditions and commitments existing in the 
colleges of pharmacy; the uncertainty with respect to the ter- 
mination of the war and many other factors on which no de- 
cision has been made at this time. 


2. Credits to be allowed for courses of study or for ex- 
perience in the various divisions of the Armed Forces. 


On the recommendation of this committee, President Good- 
rich appointed a special committee, headed by Dean Serles, to 
study this particular problem, and it is our understanding that 
a joint committee representing N. A. B. P., A. A. C. P. and 
A. C. P. E. has been appointed whose recommendations will 
be presented to the association by Dean Serles. 


3. The admission into our schools of pharmacy of young 
men and women following demobilization or mustering out of 
the Service for any cause prior to demobilization. 


It seems possible that large numbers of these demobilized 
young people will desire to enter the profession of pharmacy, 
who will wish to avail themselves of government aid in at- 
tending college. Many of them will not have completed their 
high school program of study, and would not be content to re- 
turn to the high school for completion of their proper courses. 


The committee, therefore, with due sympathy for these 
young people, but at the same time with due regard for the 
future of our program of pharmaceutical education, recom- 
mends the following: Resolved, that under no circumstances 
will our entrance requirements to schools and colleges of phar- 
macy be lowered. 


4and5. The planning for refresher courses for our grad- 
uates following their discharge from the Service. The loca- 
tion of our graduates in positions following their discharge 
from the Service. 


Since it has come to the attention of this committee that 
the standing committee of the A. A. C. P. on Alumni Affairs 
is considering these problems, we recommend that A. A. C. P. 
be guided by the recommendations of the standing committee. 


7 and 13. Shall our curricula as they exist at present be 
maintained in the post-war period, thus encouraging a contin- 
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uation of the practice of pharmacy as it prevailed in the past? 
If not, is this the time to consider the advisability of requiring 
at least one year of pre-pharmacy study? 


This committee believes that if pharmacy is to occupy its 
proper place in the public health field a course requiring a year 
of pre-pharmacy and four years of pharmacy should be put 
into operation. It is the feeling of this committee that this 
program should go into effect not later than two years after 
the close of the war. In the interim the Syllabus committee 
should be asked to develop a curriculum for the lengthened 


course. 


This committee recommends that a committee be appoint- 
ed to bring in recommendations next year for the date when 
this new curriculum may be put into effect. 


8. Might it not be well to consider the possibility of co- 
ordinating and/or integrating our curricula with those in the 
schools of medicine, dentistry, public health and nursing, to 
the end that these health professions may, through proper in- 
tegration of their specialized training, render a more scientific 
health service to the public? 


The existing system ior the health care and health instruc- 
tion of the American people is so definitely unscientific in prin- 
ciple, as well as in practice, that it represents an incongruity 
of the greatest magnitude, and, like Topsy, “has just growed.” 
It will forever remain so, unless and until all of the health 
agencies come to the realization that no one of them can arro- 
gate to itself full responsibility and authority for the health 
care and health instruction of our people, and to the further 
realization that the only scientific method of approach is to 
integrate the highly specialized knowledge and training each 
of the agencies possesses. 


Judging the existing system by any reasonable standard, 
some progress has definitely been made, but the progress has 
not been commensurate with the possibilities or with the 
amount of time, energy and money expended. The system 
will continue to be unscientific and fail to achieve the best re- 
sults so long as there is no coordination of thinking and plan- 
ning on the part of all groups involved in health activities. 
Coordination of thinking and planning would of necessity in- 


| 
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volve the utilization and integration of all the highly special- 
ized knowledge in the various fields. 


The proper place to begin the process of coordination or in- 
tegration of specialized knowledge is in the schools where the 
training for service in specialized fields begins. The existing 
system, instead of promoting coordination and cooperation 
among the professions engaged in health activities, has usual- 
ly promoted discord, not only between the various groups, but 
frequently within the individual groups, with the result that 
we fail to achieve the greatest good for the greatest number. 
To achieve the greatest good for the greatest number should 
be the first and only aim of any profession. 


The thinking lay public is deeply conscious of existing con- 
ditions with the inefficiencies and inequities involved—and this 
is responsible for the introduction of legislation looking toward 
the socialization of health care in America. 

The health professions should have realized that it was 
their responsibility, in complete cooperation, one with the oth- 
ers, to inaugurate a program of health care based upon the 
detailed specialized knowledge each one of the professions 
has; but, so far, this has not been done, the result being that 
a program is being proposed which does not represent the best 
interests of the public or of the professions involved. 


Your committee in view of the preceding, and further, in 
view of the fact that the post-war period offers the opportun- 
ity and, we believe, the necessity for a recharting of the en- 
tire health program, based on a proper coordination of instruc- 
tion and of practice, recommends that a committee from this 
association be appointed to explore the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of a coordinated or integrated program of instruc- 
tion in all the various schools involved in the training of indi- 
viduals for practice in any of the health professions—to the 
end that the independence of each of the professions may be 
maintained, but each recognizing the fact that each of the 
health professions is a specialized field in itself, with special- 
ized knowledge which, in the interest of efficiency and of sci- 
entific service, should be integrated with that of the others. 


9. How can pharmacy qualify itself for more effective 
service in the health field? 


The answer to this question, it would seem, is intimately 
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associated with questions 7 and 8, but if pharmacy is to be 
fully utilized by the public and by the other health agencies, 
an integrated educational program is absolutely essential. 
Such an educational program would apply not only to under- 
graduate and graduate students, but provision would have to 
be made also for an educational program for those now en- 
gaged in retail pharmacy. 


One reasonable development, whereby pharmacy might 
make a proper contribution in the health field, lies in the pos- 
sibility of training pharmacists in laboratory diagnostic work, 
the laboratory to be associated with a strictly professional 
pharmacy. The educational training for work in this field 
would be superimposed on the undergraduate program of 
study. The undergraduate program of study would incorpo- 
rate the basic sciences of value in the training of technicians, 
such as physics, chemistry, biochemistry, biology and bacter- 
iology. 


The rural areas of America are usually entirely without 
laboratory diagnostic facilities, and the busy medical practi- 
tioner, who has been trained to diagnose on the basis of lab- 
oratory findings, and to prescribe on the basis of such facts, 
does not have the time for the maintenance of such a labora- 
tory, nor does he have sufficient training to qualify him for 
this work. Even if he had the training, it would be utterly 
impossible for him to keep in touch with the many changes in 
technique, and in the interpretation of laboratory findings. 


It is recognized, of course, that developments along this 
line would be frowned upon by some existing agencies, but if 
all such agencies look at the matter unselfishly and think in 
terms of the greatest good for the greatest number, some 
common ground can be reached. Your committee, therefore, 
recommends as follows: That a committee be appointed to 
explore all the possibilities as to how pharmacy may best qual- 
ify itself for more effective and efficient service in the health 
field. 


10 and 11. Shall we encourage the admission of relatively 
large numbers to enter the profession of pharmacy or shall it 
be our policy to admit a limited number of students and what 
shall be our criteria in the future in the selection of entering 
students in our schools of pharmacy? 
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This committee is unanimously of the opinion that enroll- 
ment should be limited. It recommends that a committee be 
appointed to study the problem and suggest at our next meet- 
ing ways and means for a program on limitation. 


12. How shall we proceed in attempting to interest the 
higher quality of students in the study and practice of phar- 
macy? 


If the program for education in pharmacy and the practice 
of pharmacy is of such character as to make it a highly re- 
spectable and respected profession, the highest quality of stu- 
dents will be knocking at our doors for entrance; but, unless 
and until this happens, we cannot in honesty hold out to them 
the promise of professional recognition and practice. 


The committee again apologizes for the length of this re- 
port, and for the possibility that some of these recommenda- 
tions might come within the province and jurisdiction of other 
special or standing committees. We want, also, to thank you 
for your patience and for the splendid cooperation given by 
the forty-five schools which responded to the questionnaire. 


Robert C. Wilson, Chairman 


Report of the Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education 


Beyond the financial statement which is included in the 
report of the secretary-treasurer it would hardly seem neces 
sary to say anything about the Journal since it comes to your 
desk four times a year. It is probably one of your most fre- 
quent visitors from an area outside of your own bailiwick. 

There are some points about the Journal that should be 
considered more seriously. The subscription list, for example, 
is practically at a standstill. A perusal of it shows that many 
men who should be lending support to the Journal are not. 
Attention was called to this in last year’s report with little 
response. I shall not repent that now. 


On the other hand, there are those whose support is in- 
spiring. There are a number of institutions where every 
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member of the faculty and a number of boards of pharmacy 
where every member of the board is a subscriber and there 
are individuals whose attitude toward the Journal is most 
heartening: For example, Sergeant Ear] Mann, a practicing 
pharmacist of the southwest country, has been a subscriber 
since the first issue and this year although afloat somewhere 
in the vast areas of the Pacific, sent ten dollars for five years 
subscription, in advance. Of the last three subscription re- 
ceived, one came from Mr. Carl D. Lovetti, who operates a 
pharmacy at 450 Sutter street, San Francisco, California, the 
second one is for two years and came from Dr. Rafael Nicanor 
Silva, professor of pharmaceutical organic chemistry at the 
Central university of Venezuela at Caracas. Dr. Silva is also 
editor of “Gazeta Pharmaceutica” which is the official organ 
of the Venezuela Pharmaceutical Associations. During the 
past years he has been carrying on graduate work at Ohio 
State University. The third one was from Sr. M. Cusnier, 
Diagonal Norte 567, Buenos Aires, Argentina. It may be that 
science and the practice of the health professions, including 
pharmacy, may in the long run have more to do with hemi- 
spheric solidarity than all the oratory that comes out of Wash- 
ington. 


Interest in the Journal is extending beyond the borders of 
our country and it seems to me it deserves better support on 
the home front. If any changes can be made in it to make it 
deserve greater support the editor will appreciate suggestions. 


The Placement Service has been discontinued for the dura- 
tion because there are no individuals to place. 


The section entitled Pharmaceutical Education on the 
March deserves more support than it is given. Many changes 
and improvements have been made that are not reported. It 
seems it should be a worth while activity to show what ad- 
vances are being made in spite of the trying conditions of war. 


An effort was made this year to collect and publish in the 
Journal a list of all scientific and educational papers and texts 
which appeared from the pens of our faculties for the year 
1943, only. The purpose of limiting the list to the year was, 
of course, to make this an annual feature in some issue. Only 
a few institutions responded and the list appeared in the July 
number. It is published with the idea of showing what we 
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have in mind. A few other schools reported recently and their 
lists will appear in the next issue or as soon as space is avail- 
able. Dr. E. V. Lynn as chairman of our newly created Com- 
mittee on Research has been collecting and compiling the re- 
searches of the members of the pharmaceutical faculties, and 
his report is being looked forward to with interest. Of our 
effort in publishing annually the researches of the previous 
vear Dr. Lynn makes this statement: 


“Your idea of presenting in the Journal a current tabula- 
tion of publications by our faculties is an excellent one. Many 
of the deans list with me research-minded and able individuals 
who have never contributed, and your list should stimulate 
them to produce. Supplemented by coordination and sugges- 
tions from our committee, I hope we can get them going in 
the right direction. Furthermore, I hope we can ultimately 
steer the collective efforts of our faculties toward a cooper- 
ative line which will add to the credit and prestige of our as- 
sociation.” 


You may have noticed through the year an attempt has 
been made to publish some leading articles in the Journal] that 
come from outside of our group but are stimulating and have 
a direct bearing upon our work. For example, there was 
printed in the April number an article on “To What Extent 
Should Graduate Education Become Functional as Directed to 
Meeting the Demands in Various (often new) Occupations” 
by Dean Alpheus W. Smith of the Graduate School of Ohio 
State University. This article presents the strongest argu- 
ment the editor has ever seen upon the responsibility of grad- 
uate training in the professional] field. In the argument Dean 
Smith never fails to mention pharmacy in connection with 
medicine and dentistry. No editor can cover the whole field of 
current literature and this article would have been missed en- 
tirely if a member of my own staff, Dr. Arthur E. Schwarting, 
had not called his attention to a note concerning it in the Ohio 
State Alumnus. The substance of this article was given by 
Dean Smith before the Graduate Section of the Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities at the 1943 convention in Chicago. 
Dean Smith prepared this article for publication in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education at the request of 
the editor and its publication was approved by the secretary 
of the Land Grant Colleges. The publication of such articles 
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as this from outstanding leaders in graduate education will 
bring administrative support for pharmaceutical education on 
the graduate level. 


“A Commencement Address” by a brilliant lawyer, the 
City Solicitor of Baltimore, Mr. Simon Sobeloff, in which he 
enables us to see ourselves as others see us, which is a most 
helpful experience, would have never got beyond the limits of 
the City of Baltimore if Dean DuMez had not taken the trouble 
to send it to me. The address on “The Objectives of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education,” preg- 
nant with idealism and sound thinking, by Mr. Edward S. 
Rogers, chairman of the Board of Sterling Products, Inc., and 
delivered before the National Association of Chain Stores at 
French Lick Springs would never have been scanned by the 
editor’s eye if Dr. Robert L. Swain had not sent him the man- 
uscript. Mr. Rogers is a member of the Board of Grants of 
the Foundation and his article has done much to impress us 
with the potentialities of the Foundation for good and inspires 
us with confidence in the Foundation and its work. 


“Toward World Democracy,” by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Kansas State College and brother of General Ike 
of our fighting forces, is a literary gem. But it is more than 
that, it is a clear exposition of how little the world under- 
stands Americans and points the way to a clear understanding 
and the basis for a permanent peace in the future world in 
which we have to live. It was made available to us because it 
was delivered at the Honors Day Program at the University of 
Nebraska. 


I mention these instances to show what can be done to 
make the Journal] a more effective agent in promoting pharma- 
ceutical education. The finest type of publicity is to publish a 
journal filled with material that is worth while to read. There 
are many worth while addresses like the ones named in this 
report that are never set in printer’s ink. You will render a 
real service to the Journal if you will see to it that thoughtful 
constructive articles are sent to the editor. 


Again I wish to say that to all those who have contributed 
in any way to making the Journal a worthwhile representa- 
tive of pharmaceutical education in America, I am most grate- 
ful. 


Rufus A. Lyman, Editor 
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Editorials 6: 
Editorials 
The Pre-Professional Year 


The profession of pharmacy stands to rise only on the 
strength and the power of the wills of those in whose hands 
its destiny lies. 

Believing that the professional courses in the curriculum, 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, had 
been developed soundly and satisfactorily, Kendig, in his pres- 
idential address in 1941, declared that the member schools of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy are now 
warranted in takng the first step in a program which will sep- 
arate the “academic or so-called cultural” subjects from those 
professional in character and require their accomplishment at 
the college level as a prerequisite for entrance to the purely 
professiosal course. 


To this end he recommended that the Problems and Plans 
Committee give consideration to a pre-professional year of 
college work to become effective at a practicable future time. 


In its report at the Cleveland meeting this year, the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Plans pointed out that the task of re- 
vamping, bringing up to date for a newer need, the four-year 
professional curriculum will be more difficult than to develop 
the course of study for the pre-professional year. It was said 
that establishing the work for the pre-professional year 
should be relatively simple because the pattern of pre-profes- 
sional training in the health sciences has already been pretty 
well established. Fundamentally it is a matter of emphasiz- 
ing the basic sciences and the communication skills, namely 
reading, writing and speaking. 


Some slight modification of the medical or dental patterns 
may be desirable because of problems peculiar to pharmacy. 


It is obvious at once that the revision of the professional 
curriculum, requiring four full academic years to complete, 
will require more thought and study so that those subjects 
which are of decreasing importance may properly be deempha- 
sized, while those the importance of which is on the increase 
may properly be stressed. 
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At its meeting this year District No. 5 of Boards and Col- 
leges resolved that now is the time to give consideration to the 
establishing of a pre-professional year as a requirement for 
the study of pharmacy. District No. 8 at its meeting also this 
year urged the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education to 
adopt a pre-professional year at the earliest practicable time 
but not later than two years following the close of the war. 
At the 1944 meeting of District No. 7 the question of one year 
of pre-professional training before starting work on phar- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy at the Cleveland meeting 
recommended that a committee be appointed to study the 
macy came in for much discussion and was apparently looked 
upon with considerable favor. 


The Committee on Postwar Planning of the American As- 
problem and to suggest a date at the 1945 convention when 
the pre-professional year may become effective. The Syllabus 
Committee was asked to develop a curriculum for the length- 
ened course. 


In other pharmaceutical meetings the pre-professional 
year has come up for careful consideration with the thought 
usually prevailing that the time has come when it is indeed a 
real necessity. 


It is safe to say that the progress in medical materials and 
in the pharmacal sciences of the past two decades outweighs 
all of the previous progress made since Galen’s time. 


The knowledge that a pharmacist must now acquire of the 
products of these new discoveries and new medical materials 
makes it imperative that four full academic years be devoted 
to professional training. Anything short of such a program 
will make it impossible for pharmacy to be on an equal footing 
with medicine or dentistry. 


Obviously in such a program of pharmaceutical education 
consisting of five academic years the Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy degree must be abandoned, the baccalaureate de- 
gree being usually the recognition accorded those who have 
completed a four year course. Moreover, it is believed by 
many that the B. S. in Pharmacy degree has not quite provid- 
ed all that was expected of it since its adoption. Certainly it 
lacks distinction. Neither is it specific enough, when normal- 
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ly more than a half a million baccalaureate degrees are given 
annually in the United States. 


It is suggested, therefore, that consideration be given to 
the degree Doctor of Pharmacal Science for those who satis- 
factorily complete the five year program—one year pre-pro- 
fessional and four years of professional training. In due time 
the pre-professional year will of necessity have to be in- 
creased to several years of preparatory work at the college 
level. 


R. A. Kuever 


The Selection of Students 


The substantial increase in the enrollment of new students 
in the schools and colleges of pharmacy this fall is indicative 
of the interest that is being facussed upon the profession. Al- 
though selective service requirements for young men for mil- 
itary training are just as rigid as they have been during the 
past two or three years, yet there appears to be a definite up- 
trend in the student ranks. No doubt prospective college stu- 
dents have been apprised of the acute shortage of pharmacists 
in the various communities, and through different channels 
have been presented with the opportunities offered in a phar- 
macy training. It is significant to note that an increasing 
number of young women are looking four years ahead to a 
professional career. Now that a good many discharged vet- 
erans are already in college, it would seem that a heavy en- 
rollment will follow upon the termination of the war. 


In the future our Association should see to it that the 
pharmaceutical manpower is kept proportional to the service 
required. To the accomplishment of this end, our institutions 
should not be willing to accept high school graduates irrespec- 
tive of the influences motivating them to study pharmacy. It 
is a grave injustice to the individual and to pharmacy to ac- 
cept and graduate a young man or woman who does not show 
a reasonable promise of success early in his or her profession- 
al training. There can be no justification at any time for en- 
rolling merely increased numbers of students into the schools. 
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The basis of admission for students in pharmacy should be 

scholastic achievement in the high school and the probability 
of success in a scientific and professional field. The prospec- 
tive student should not have to be sold upon the idea that 
pharmacy offers an opportunity for a gainful vocation but 
should have within himself the desire to make pharmacy or 
the training received therein a basis for his life work. Unless 
the student has the necessary traits of character which fits 
him for his professional studies, it is a mistake to admit him 
for training. Possibly the Association should give considera- 
tion to a pre-pharmacy year devoted to the sciences and hu- 
‘manities. A first year emphasizing non-professional studies 
would offer a scientific and cultural foundation upon which 
the training program would rest. It would furnish a screen- 
ing procedure by means of which our colleges could select 
prospective students who had demonstrated their aptitude for 
a scientific and professional career. 


“How many students should the pharmacy colleges grad- 
uate annually?’ is a question which has had many answers, 
and upon which it is difficult to get a unanimity of opinion. 
The number required in the performance of pharmaceutical 
service and for public health measures would depend upon the 
limitation requirements of these fields. The broad training 
program offered by the colleges for the practice of pharmacy 
has opened various fields of specialization in the health sci- 
ences. Based upon the comprehensive training in pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry, many graduates go into state and federal food 
and drug laboratories where they are able to render a valu- 
able service. 


Students looking forward to a medical career have found 
that a premedical training, with a pharmacy background, pre- 
pares them well for the study of medicine. Many prospective 
medical students choose the pharmacy college in preference 
to that of the Arts and Sciences Colleges. These men and 
women later as medical practitioners freely point out the wis- 
dom of their early planning. 


Regardless of interests in these and other specialized fields 
our colleges must train young men and women to keep abreast 
of the progress in the professional and technical fields. This 
can be best accomplished by selecting only such students who 
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have shown a sincere interest in a training offered by the pro- 


fession. 
Forest J. Goodrich 


During the time that I served as President of the N. A. 
B. P., Iam happy to say that the A. A. C. P. and the N. A. 
B. P. worked in close harmony and it was a privilege to have 
had a part in the affiliated work of the two associations. 


One of the major important problems of the colleges, it 
seems to me, is the immediate return to the pre-war four year 
curriculum, which many of the colleges are doing this year. 
The war has not yet been won, but we are well past the half 
way mark, so the colleges should be well into their post-war 
activities as many of our men are being returned to civilian 
life now and this number will increase as time goes on. 


The step-up from the two year course in pharmacy to the 
three year course and then to the four year, was very rapid. 
We now have over 50,000 drug stores and hospitals in the 
United States. With comparatively few, their major business 
is dispensing. The colleges might well make a survey of the 
general situation of pharmacy, as it is now and as it may or 
might be changed by the war, to see if, or inquire into the ad- 
visability of rearranging the curricula to meet the needs of 
the drug store of today as well as the future. 

You can be assured that the boards will not, under any 
circumstances lower the educational requirements, even 
though there is talk in some quarters of returning to the two 
year course. 

Many problems will confront the colleges and boards in the 
post-war period, but I am confident, that through the close co- 
operation of the two associations, these problems will be dis- 
posed of in an entirely satisfactory manner. 

May I again say that it was a real pleasure and privilege to 
have worked with two such fine and cooperative associations, 
the A. A. C. P. and the N. A. B. P. 


A. Lee Adams, 
Retiring President, National Associa- 
tion Boards of Pharmacy 
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What Is Wrong With Pharmacy? 


While President of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, I have been traveling over the country to meetings of 
state and local pharmaceutical organizations and naturally I 
have had a little more opportunity to see things on the spot, 
to read the published as well as the unpublished literature of 
pharmacy and to feel the pulse of pharmaceutical practice in 
something of an intimate way. One of the bothering queries 
that I too often come across is the caption of this article; 
namely, WHAT IS WRONG WITH PHARMACY? and it be- 
speaks a misinterpretation of the services of real pharmacy. 


My answer and one which I think is based on fact, unteth- 
ered to undue optimism, is that fundamentally there is noth- 
ing wrong with pharmacy. Pharmaceutical service in the 
United States of America, both to the military and to civilian 
life, is on a higher plane than it has ever been. In the past 
few years the broad ministry of pharmaceutical practice, from 
the corner drug store to the large manufacturing establish- 
ment, has earned for itself a record of real service, incompar- 
able to that obtaining in any previously existing period. More 
prescriptions are being filled than ever; health service is be- 
ing ethically and soundly dispensed over the corner drug store 
counter through the medium of that everlastingly useful and 
loyal minister to public health, the corner pharmacist, and he 
is proving his worth and meeting his challenges as he never 
did before. 


In Cleveland, at a meeting of the Social Hygiene Group, 
I heard more compliments than ever over the way in which 
pharmacists have lent their hand, by and large, to the cam- 
paign against venereal diseases. Then, recently, I heard the 
Federal commissioner of narcotics state that no profession 
had given his department as little trouble and as much cooper- 
tion as the profession of pharmacy. Also will you remem- 
ber the quinine pool and the participation of pharmacists the 
country over in the treasury appeals for money and, indeed, 
with every phase of the war effort. I insist that all of these 
things constitute a magnificent record and still the question 
is asked, WHAT IS WRONG WITH PHARMACY? May I 
add a note of intense thankfulness to the pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers all over the country who have stepped up their 
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production in the manufacture of military medicines in such 
a way as to gain a warm recognition from official Washington. 
At no time did any of the pharmaceutical concerns slow down 
on their job. Nearly all of them are proudly waving their 
pennants of achievement and why shouldn’t they? All thru 
the intensity of dependable production they have kept the 
torch of research gleaming. 


What, then, is wrong with pharmacy? Furthermore, I re- 
cently heard a spokesman for the medical profession very 
properly elate in public over the fact that practically 50,000 
doctors had gone to war to minister to the boys and girls in 
service and, Lord bless them, what a grand job they are do- 
ing. That, of course, left only approximately 100,000 doctors 
to take care of the rest of us aggregating almost 120,000,000. 
As something of a humorous but certainly not irreverent 
aside, may I tell that this same spokesman at another time 
not much removed from the first occasion, said that the health 
of the nation was never better! In other words, the bulk of 
the civilian population semed to thrive rather well under the 
ministry of only two-thirds of their normal medical service. 
What is the answer? Can it be the fact that nearly 300,000,- 
000 intelligent prescriptions were written last year and that 
they were equally intelligently compounded. I leave that for 
my readers to think about!! 


Now let me return to the original premise; namely, WHAT 
IS WRONG WITH PHARMACY? And I repeat,—Nothing!!! 
At the same time I will tell you, and without hesitation, that 
there is something wrong with many a drug store. Whata 
sad state of affairs it is when a man in the nation’s capital, 
where pharmacy should present its finest front and does so in 
spots; when a man has to walk over, treading gingerly to 
avoid physical injury, a lot of garden implements, grub hoes, 
rakes, forks, trowels, in order to reach the prescription de- 
partment of that drug store and then finds that the prescrip- 
tion department is a makeshift cubicle which, in size if not 
in appearance, might well have been out in a farmhouse yard 
and had a crescent cut into its design. How, under the cir- 
cumstances, could any intelligent citizen be else than critical 
of that particular establishment? And how the practice of 
pharmacy suffers through the undignified front presented by 
such a drug store. 
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At another time, though not recently, in a certain drug 
store in Philadelphia, one almost had to elbow his way, with 
great physical effort, through a lot of nitwits gathered around 
six pin ball machines in order to get to the prescription de- 
partment. What kind of an impression does a prescription or 
drug customer gain except one of discredit to that particular 
establishment? 


When I relate myself to the painstaking honest work of 
hospital pharmacists generally, when I think of the ministry 
of the great chemical and pharmaceutical houses in the sup- 
plying of dependable medicinals, when I think of the scientist 
on the corner, the pharmacist in the neighborhood drug store, 
fulfilling his mission, ethically, wisely, and kindly I am proud 
of pharmacy! I had a prescription compounded the other 
day for my little girl at one of Philadelphia’s good drug stores, 
and I left that establishment, comfortably confident that the 
contents of the neat package handed to me would do exactly 
what the doctor expected it to do because I knew that my 
pharmacist was built that way. I knew that the prescription 
for my little daughter had been compounded by that honest, 
earnst man with as much accuracy and fidelity as if it had 
been intended for his own little daughter and I called his name 
blessed and I was proud of pharmacy. 


Consequently, may I briefly summarize, and all too inade- 
quately, my answer to the question, WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
PHARMACY? by saying that there is nothing wrong with 
real pharmacy; but that there are, unfortunately, presented 
to the public, too frequently and too obviously in some drug 
stores, many, many reasons for letting the public think that 
there are basic defects, and queer paradoxes in pharmaceuti- 
cal practice, and that there are stil] some practitioners in the 
field who are willing to sell their honest birthright for a mess 
of miserable pottage; and at the same time, lessening the es- 
timate and public esteem of their fellow workers in the pro- 
fession. 


The idealism of pharmacy has been expressed in words 
which have become the creed of the corner pharmacist: 


“I am the servant of humanity who responds to a call in 
the morning, the evening or the noontide, or in the middle of 
the night. I am the world’s utility man. My office hours are 
any hour of any day in the year. My mission is one of inti- 
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mate service to humanity. My work is a skilled one on which 
the well-being of the afflicted depends, and in which there is 
no place for a drowsy brain or bungling hand, lest they take 
a human life. I feel the weight of responsibility and note 
that age is creeping upon me ahead of the years but when I 
have answered the last call and the long vigil is ended, I think 
I shall hear the wee small voice saying, “He kept the light of 
human service burning bright—his whole life long—and this 
shall be my belonging reward.” 


Ivor Griffith, 
Retiring President American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


Facts vs. Pessimism 


Few experiences are more dreary than listening to the ac- 
counts of past prosperity, related with bitterness. If he who 
is on the receiving end of such a monologue has pity in his 
heart, he is sorry for the teller. 


Surveys, editorials, and public addresses detailing the loss 
of face said to be suffered in the eyes of the American public 
by the profession of Pharmacy, (plus the depressing effect of 
three long, hard war years), are not conducive to optimism. 


In whatever society one’s lot may be cast, a realistic view 
of conditions admits the probability of “downs” as well as 
“ups.”” When these occur, the problem is to regain one’s 
equilibrium and then to decide what is the best thing to do 
next. In any case it is vitally important to look ahead, instead 
of turning the eyes of the mind back. 


If we take appraisal today of the product of our American 
system of pharmaceutical education as a start in regaining 
our equilibrium, we find pharmacists serving with distinction 
as such in the following government agencies: the United 
States Public Health Service; the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
the Food and Drug Administration; the Bureau of Narcotics; 
the War Production Board; the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; the Office of Economic Warfare; the United States Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Bureau; and the Committee of the Na- 
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tional Research Council. After more than thirty years of at- 
tempts, a Pharmacy Corps in the permanent United States 
Army has now been established. Recognition for pharmacy 
slowly gains ground in the United States Navy; and in the 
Federal agency listing, where it long was classified as a sub- 
profession, it now ranks not only as a profession, but carries 
the high rating of P-2. So much to correct the often-heard 
statement that pharmacy is not appreciated by Uncle Sam. 


In civilian practice, more than 250 million prescriptions 
were filled during 1943, and it is safe to state that this figure 
will be further increased for the current year, in spite of the 
fact that from 15 to 20 per cent of our trained pharmacists 
are with the colors, and so far as I can learn, with no deaths 
resulting from malpractice. 


In the national war emergency our colleges of pharmacy 
have seen, first students, then staffs, fade from their campuses 
to take important places in war service, all the way from work 
in research laboratories of expanding pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers to the battle fronts. With heads unbowed, colleges 
of pharmacy, under the strain of accelerated curricula, loss 
of staff and loss of finances, have struggled to maintain their 
institutions intact for the days that lie ahead when peace 
comes. 


What has happened in the world of commerce through the 
tremendous growth of our drug manufacturing capacity is 
well known to all. America stands today as the Drug Arsenal 
of the World. 


Can anyone, having read this far, find cause for pessi- 
mism? 

Why then do we have pessimists in pharmacy? Is it be- 
cause so many are overwhelmed by the complex problems in- 
volved in the immediate future of pharmacy? I believe it is. 

Then what are we going to do about it? 


Obviously the beginning of all pharmaceutical practice 
starts with our colleges which prepare the personnel for all 
divisions of the drug industry. The problems of our colleges, 
therefore, are those that must come up first for consideration. 
Certainly, from the record quoted earlier in this article, they 
have done well academically for those who came through their 
gates up to now. Reason enough for optimism. 
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What are the problems of the colleges now? High up on 
the list is the financial status of each institution. National 
efforts representing every branch of pharmacy have taken 
steps to ease this strain through the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education. Surprisingly enough, most 
university corporations have made it known that they will not 
discontinue their schools of pharmacy, in spite of the great 
loss in students. State legislatures are continuing to main- 
tain sufficient budgets to permit other colleges to continue. 
Faculty losses will cause some concern to some institutions, 
but this problem will be solved. 


The traditional complaint tnat the present curriculum 
does not adequately prepare graduates for retail practice con- 
tinues to furnish a problem. This can be serious, if not 
studied in the light of the returning G. I.’s, who will to some 
extent expect (through their federally-subsidized-education 
legislation) to be “processed” back from army life to efficient 
civilian practitioners. This “processing’’ appears to divide 
itself into three parts: first, the G. I. who was a licensed 
practitioner previous to his army service, who will need “re- 
fresher” training; second, the G. I. army-made pharmacist, 
who needs academic study to meet his deficiencies ; and third, 
the veteran who has become interested in pharmacy through 
observation and who must be exposed to full academic train- 
ing. 

To accomplish this, the curriculum may have to be made 
more elastic, permitting more specialized training in the dif- 
ferent fields of pharmacy, and made more streamlined for 
those who need varying amounts of training. The Army has 
given to its veterans of the above two classifications, in most 
cases, a fast, concise and intense education in fundamentals. 
Practical experience has come quickly in the field, where mil- 
itary depots often were more populated than many of our 
large cities and all pharmaceutical service was funnelled into 
one dispensary. These returning veterans wil] require, if 
they are to be interested in further college training, the same 
type curriculum they found serviceable in the army. Failing 
to get it, they may attempt other methods for entering civil- 
ian practice. 


Perhaps the American Association of Colleges of Pharma- 
cy and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy have 
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conducted inspection visits to these Army, Navy and maritime 
training schools and have made a definite appraisal of their 
status in relation to accepted academic curricula of our schools 
of pharmacy, so that proper units of credit may be established 
there for Army and Navy pharmaceutical training. It would 
be reasonable to expect that a similar inspection of dispen- 
saries at camps in this country has been made and units of 
credit decided upon for those who have been so trained. 


This question of the veteran returning to pharmacy prac- 
tice is one of the most urgent problems today and one that, 
when solved, should be given wide publicity, to relieve the 
tension of the men on the battle fronts and the practitioner on 
the home front. Such a proclamation by those entitled to 
speak for pharmaceutical education would establish imme- 
diate confidence in our educational system and its ability to 
cope with the future problems that may be anticipated. Such 
confidence, proceeding from the educational field of our profes- 
sion, would produce optimism that would spread through 
each section of pharmacy until it permeates the whole. 


Before summarizing this article I must lay stress upon its 
necessarily incomplete nature, due to limitation of space. I 
shall hope at some later time to point out the great need for 
extending the pharmaceutical curriculum culturally and 
through specialized graduate study. This long range problem 
is only second in importance to the immediate problem which 
this war has so greatly intensified and which I have primarily 
been discussing in this article. 


To summarize: This writer feels that the profession and 
the industry as a whole need the lift that accompanies confi- 
dence in the future. This optimism must start where the 
training of the profession begins, and in this capacity the col- 
leges have a great responsibility as well as a fine opportunity 
to serve the profession. A well-defined program, based on 
factual data of definite and irrefutable character, and the es- 
tablishment of basic units of credit for pharmaceutical train- 
ing in the armed forces can furnish confidence to the whole 
profession and industry, if given wide and frank publicity. 
Such confidence, once established, will provide the optimism 
needed by pharmacy. Every pharmacist well knows that 
every tick of the clock moves the hands ahead toward the time 
when these problems must be solved. The future belongs to 
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thuse who step out to meet it. Will American pharmaceutical 
education lift the bushel from over its light to let this opti- 
mism shine over pharmacy as a whole? 
George A. Moulton, 
President American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


THE MENACE OF BORIC ACID TO BABIES 


Some time ago one of the editor’s friends down Connecticut way sent 
him a newspaper clipping telling how in a certain hospital located in 
that center of culture some one had again substituted boric acid solution 
for dextrose in the babies diet with the result that seventeen became 
seriously ill and five of the seventeen died. This is not the first time this 
has happened in hospitals. As a matter of fact, it has happened fre- 
quently enough so that one begins to look for it in the morning paper 
wondering where it will happen next, something like looking for the next 
airplane crash. 

It seems in this case the coroner made an investigation and absolved 
anybody from criminal negligence but that did not bring back the five 
babies nor can we convince ourselves that it gave much comfort to their 
parents. It seems in these latter days in hospitals that boric acid has 
developed an abnormal sex appeal for dextrose to the detriment of the 
babies. Why this happens only in hospitals is an enigma. We have 
never heard of a baby in a home having been given boric acid as a food 
and we have never known of a retail druggist getting boric acid mixed 
with the baby’s dextrose. All of which may mean that the home may be 
a safer place to have babies than the hospital. Already we sense a re- 
action against hospitals by prospective mothers who want to be sure 
they are taking home their own babies. They fear getting their babies 
mixed but after all a mixture of babies is not as serious as a mixture of 
babies with boric acid, at least for the babies. We do not know who was 
responsible for the Connecticut tragedy but unless hospitals find a way 
to prevent these tragedies we will feel compelled to create a new slogan, 
namely, “The menace of hospitals to babies.” A long time ago we cre- 
ated a slogan “The menace of women to pharmacy.” The war has abro- 
gated this accusation against women. It may become necessary now to 
reverse the slogan and make it read “The menace of pharmacy to women 
(and the home).” If the babies reverse their slogan it may read “The 
menace of babies to the hospital, at least to the obstetrical ward.” If 
the babies carry their point the obstetrical ward will become obsolete. 


Since in this Connecticut case the victims were all children of naval per- 
sonnel it seems this might well be a problem of thé Navy. Perhaps the 
Navy can do something to prevent these tragedies. I am sympathetic 
with hospital managements because I superintended a student infirmary 
for twelve years and I am familiar with the enormity of their problems. 
Nevertheless there is no legal or moral justification for these baby 
tragedies. They must stop.—Editor. 
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There are many problems to be solved in pharmaceutical 


education. The progress that has been made in the past will * 


be continued through our able committees which have been 
appointed. One of the most fruitful starting places for any 
committee is a survey of the previous recommendations that 
have been sanctioned by resolution but have never become ef- 
fective because of inaction. If organizations would only ac- 
complish well a part of what they resolve to do, rapid prog- 
ress would be made. It is the responsibility of each commit- 
tee to continue to repeat, emphasize and insist that realistic 
action be taken on recommendations which are approved. 


In the space allotted to me in our valued Journal I hope to 
present thoughts on some of our most pressing educational 
problems from time to time. Since it has been proposed that 
The Pharmaceutical Syllabus outline a required curriculum, 
I shall write briefly relative to this problem. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum 


The pharmaceutical curriculum has been the apple of dis- 
cord thrown regularly into the midst of every pharmacy fac- 
ulty and every other group interested in pharmaceutical edu- 
cation. It has had its share of praise and criticism. It has 
become something of a fetish to be guarded or molded by the 
quasi departmentalized members of our faculties, by boards 
of examiners, and by other interested parties. In part it sym- 
bolized our efforts to treat in a short time of training all that 
science and learning have contributed to the knowledge, prep- 
aration, and distribution of medicines. 


Our curricula are neither wholly good nor wholly bad. 
They are simply a compromise effort on the part of those look- 
ing backward and those looking forward in the field of phar- 
macy. The most evident defect is the inelasticity and the fact 
that certain compartments of pharmaceutical knowledge have 
been set up “with vigorous and sincere guardians, who spend 
more time defending the walls of their cells than they do in 
making honey.” The curriculum in a pharmacy school should 
be fluid, responsive, progressive, and always ahead of the 
present. For the most part it is static, inflexible, and full of an- 
tique methods, ideas, and procedures. Its futility is disclosed 
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by the continuous attempts to legislate or require specific 
courses as well as their content and the number of hours that 
shall be devoted to them. It is only natural that the first con- 
cern of pharmaceutical education has always been with the 
teaching of accumulated experience, consisting of facts and 
theories, or, in brief, the subject matter of pharmacy. About 
this aspect of the teaching of pharmacy has centered most of 
the current discussion of the curriculum, and in the presence 
of an overabundance of subject matter, which has always 
confronted pharmaceutical education, and always will, it is 
manifestly impossible to determine the idea] subject matter 
content of a pharmaceutical education. That a single schedule 
of courses is not universally acceptable is abundantly showed 
by the diversity of curricula in the various schools, and by the 
growing trend toward the abandonment of the secondary 
school type of fixed curriculum which has been carried over 
into colleges and universities. 


So far as subject matter is concerned we need not so much 
a new curriculum as we need a new attitude toward the cur- 
riculum. Let us admit that there is no such thing as an ideal 
curriculum. Whether or not we agree with those who over a 
half century ago argued that it is not necessary to cover the 
entire subject matter in lectures and that it is sufficient to 
stimulate the student to pursue his studies independently, it 
should be apparent that the fixed curriculum is contrary to all 
principles of higher education and that a freedom of election 
within the individual school comparable at least with the di- 
versity of subject matter taught in the various schools and by 
various instructors in the same subject could be adopted with- 
out endangering the structure of pharmaceutical education. 


The quiz compend and the recitation course have been 
prominent in pharmaceutical education. They are disappear- 
ing but they still exist. They are pernicious and subversive to 
the achievement of the true aim of pharmaceutical education. 
Their only object is to cram facts into students. They do not 
have a place in the modern school of pharmacy. But the quiz 
compend and the recitation course are only an exaggeration 
of the overemphasis on subject matter which is characteristic 
of our pharmacy schools. The first duty of our schools is to 
shift the emphasis from subject matter to the intellectual 
processes of the student. The need is emphasized by a study 
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of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. If the generally accepted 
basis that the semester hour represents three hours of work, 
including time spent in lecture, recitation, laboratory and 
preparation each week in the semester, it is evident that the 
so-called average student must devote from 54 to 57 hours per 
week to specified subjects. In addition courses required by 
certain schools, such as physical education and military train- 
ing, bring the work week above the sixty hour level. The be- 
low average student presumably works correspondingly long- 
er hours on his studies. Aside from our subject, it is difficult 
to reconcile these facts with the claims by some schools that 
they maintain high standards while their students work a 25 
to 40 hour shift in drug stores. 


An approach to the ideal curriculum of 3200 clock hours 
might be attained by having: (a) 1600 hours or 50 per cent 
of required specified subjects, (b) 800 hours or 25 per. cent of 
technical electives from which each school would select the 
courses to be given, and (c) 800 hours or 25 per cent as elec- 
tives to be determined by each student and within each schoo! 
according to its facilities. That this flexible curriculum should 
require certain basic and applied subjects necessary in the ac- 
quisition of a body of knowledge so that the student would be 
well sualified to practice pharmacy goes without saying. Such 
subjects as physics, zoology, and entomology might be grouped 
under the technical electives and the non-technical electives 
might include a large variety of subjects designed to meet the 
needs of the individual student. We must always keep in 
mind the fact that the body of knowledge in use by any grad- 
uate at any time in any of the various practices of pharmacy 
is constantly shifting, and that such knowledge as is acquired 
or can be acquired by the pharmacy student during his phar- 
macy courses bears only a slight relationship to that which he 
acquires and puts to use later in life. Efforts to overcrowd the 
curriculum lead to superficiality, to inaccuracy, and to medi- 
ocrity on the part of faculties as well as on the part of stu- 
dents. A flexible, uncrowded curriculum is needed to permit 
students to lay the ground work for future specialization, to 
permit progressive schools to incorporate new subjects into 
plans of study, and to permit some liberty within which each 
ee may seek to develop the intellectual powers of its stu- 

ents. 


Glenn L. Jenkins 
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“OQ Lord God, we commend this nation to Thy merciful 
care that, being guided by Thy providence, we may dwell se- 
cure in Thy peace. 


“Grant to the President of the United States and to all in 
authority, wisdom and strength to do Thy will. Fill them 
with the love of truth and righteousness, and make them ever 
mindful of their calling to serve this people in Thy fear. 
Stretch forth Thine arm to strengthen and protect the armed 
forces of our country. Support them in the day of battle and 
in the day of peace. Keep them safe from all evil, endow 
them with courage and loyalty, and grant that in all things 
they may serve without reproach. 


“May we beseech Thee, with Thy gracious favor, for all 
the universities and colleges and schools and their represent- 
atives here assembled, that knowledge may be increased among 
us, and all good learning flourish, and grant that in all humil- 
ity we may ever look unto Thee who are the fount of all wis- 
dom, and do Thou direct us, O Lord, in all our doings, to Thy 
most gracious favor, and further us with Thy continual help, 
that in all Thy works, begun, continued and ended in Thee, we 
may glorify Thy name, and finally, by Thy mercy, obtain ever- 
lasting life. Amen.” 


Again did our beloved Dean Gordon L. Curry open the 
1944 convention of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy with an invocation in which the supplications were 
as eloquent as they were sincere. Again the setting had been 
made for an harmonious convention and one pregnant with 
accomplishment. In that we were not disappointed. There 
were three outstanding things that gave character to the con- 
vention of 1944. First, the tense atmosphere and the almost 
mob spirit that characterized the 1943 meeting had disap- 
peared. Men were themselves again and could think sanely. 
Mob spirit, like war spirit and sorrow, can only be assuaged 
by time. In this instance time did a good job. All strong 
minded men will never be of the same opinion. There will be 
no progress when they are. But bitterness is never conducive 
to progress. 


| 
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The second fact that gave character to the meeting was the 
consensus of opinion that acceleration was a detriment to 
pharmaceutical education. No voice was raised in its defense. 
As a matter of fact no member of the association group has 
ever championed acceleration as a peace time measure. Dean 
Ernest Little who has often been accused of fostering acceler- 
ation unduly in its incipiency never thought of it in any other 
terms than as a war measure as the reports to his board of 
trustees show. Even the War Manpower Commission thought 
of it only as a war measure. This point ought to have been 
stressed more than it was all along the line. When the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy accepted accelera- 
tion it should have been more potently emphasized that it was 
a war time measure, only. At any rate acceleration became 
an outcast long before the Cleveland meeting. It was dead 
not only with the educational group but with the boards of 
pharmacy and, best of all, with the retail druggist as well. 


A third fact that characterized the meeting was the senti- 
ment that was practically universally expressed, namely, that 
prepharmacy training and the revamping of the professional 
curriculum is in the offing in the aftermath of the war. 


We have departed from our usual! practice in printing in 
the October Journal only the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings and the paper given at the general session by including in 
the current number the results of a study by Dean C. H. Rog- 
ers and Dr. P. O. Johnson on the effect of acceleration upon 
the scholastic standing of students in the University of Min- 
nesota. While it may be said and the authors grant that the 
study is too limited to give reliable results it certainly indi- 
cates that the trend is toward a lower scholastic achievement. 
Educators and practitioners alike have long ago been con- 
vinced that speed and short cut methods are not conducive to 
good scholarship and profound understanding. The human 
mind is not a mechanical device that can be forced like a ma- 
chine in a war production plant or a rose under hot house con- 
ditions. Even the machine and the rose suffer under such 


treatment. 


— 
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It may be due to the presidential campaign or it may be 
due to some other cause but just now the post war pharmacy 
planning in pharmaceutical education (and perhaps in other 
fields) seems to have bogged down. Perhaps what happens in 
a military campaign is happening on the educational front. 
There comes a time when it is necessary to rest one’s arms, 
straighten and consolidate the front, bring up the supplies, 
study the efficiency of the plans to date and make changes if 
expedient for the future progress of the campaign. 


Already there is a sizable number of discharged men re- 
turning home from the battle fronts and there is no indication 
that these men are rushing to the college centers for “re- 
fresher” courses. Their first concern is their home, their 
business, the practice of their profession and their job. In 
some cases these men have had experiences which would en- 
able them to teach us in “refresher” courses. The question 
yet remains to be settled as to whether these men will, in any 
considerable number, want these “refresher” (which is a syn- 
onym for “cram”’) courses. Again only time will tell. Al- 
ready there are signs that the “refresher” course idea is a con- 
coction of our own imaginations and not a demand of the ex- 
service man and already there are signs that in our own im- 
aginations the length of such courses is dwindling from a few 
months to a few weeks and in many cases to a few days. In 
these latter days men in every field of pharmaceutical en- 
deavor have become infected by a long-range program strepto- 
coccus of the most virulent type and in no field is such a pro- 
gram so essential as in the educational. Rather than to dilly 
dally along with “refresher” courses we better devote our at- 
tention to stressing the basic sciences and revamping our pro- 
fessional curriculum in a way that will keep pharmaceutical 
education and practice abreast of the practices in the other 
health professions. Here is a job that challenges our ability 
and capacity to attain. If this objective can be reached we 
can well afford to forget “refresher” (how I dislike the word) 
courses. 


Repeatedly many of the most thoughtful men engaged in 
pharmaceutical education have expressed concern at the pos- 
sible danger of overselling pharmacy to the youngsters of high 
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school age. There is little danger of overselling it to the pub- 
lic because the public is going to continue to draw its own con- 
clusions as to what pharmcay is from the appearance of the 
local drug store and the kind of service he gets at that store. 
The only danger is stressing the importance of pharmacy to 
the public is that we may make ourselves ridiculous in the 
public eye by claiming things that the public does not see in 
practice. The claim that the drug store is a public health in- 
stitution when it has every appearance of a liquor store just 
does not make sense to the intelligent layman. Dean R. A. 
Kuever of the State University of Iowa has pointed out that 
in his own state pharmacy is being sold to boys and girls of 
high school age and has warned that this may become a boom- 
erang which will be felt immediately and last for decades. 
The editor also has the feeling that pharmacy is being over 
sold to young women. In times of war we need these young 
women badly but in times of peace we need them most of all 
in the home. The present increase in delinquency is easily 
traceable to motherless homes where children run the streets 
while mothers work in stores and factories and shops. Three 
of my own daughters became pharmacists and practiced phar- 
macy before they had homes of their own but when the day 
came when they had their own they left pharmacy for the 
greatest profession in the world for women, that of home 


building. 


While we all believe in a proper amount of dignified pub- 
licity which does not mislead, we are convinced that Dean 
Kuever is right when he says any publicity program should be 
extremely modest and exercise due care not to oversell phar- 
macy to boys and girls of high school age. 


On another page of this issue Dean George E. Crossen 
raises a pertinent question when he asks “To Whom the Mes- 
sage of Pharmacy Week?” The message of Pharmacy Week 
has been and is directed to the public. We think Dean Cros- 
sen is right when he intimates that it should be directed to the 
druggists themselves. Professional reputation cannot be 
built by propaganda. It is something that can be built only by 
the druggist himself, not by what he says but by what he does. 
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To the writer, Pharmacy Week has never been a joyful 
experience because as we celebrate it the thought will slip in, 
“Is a pharmacist a professional man and the drug store a pub- 
lic health institution only one week out of the fifty-two and is 
he a mere merchandizer for fifty-one.” 

When the druggist conducts his establishment so he will 
be recognized as a professional man fifty-two weeks in the 
year then Dean Crossen says that special observances will be 
as unnecessary to pharmacy as they are to the other profes- 
sions and in this Dean Crossen is right. 


On the last day of October, the Omaha Pharmaceutical 
Association held its annual one day round table discussion 
program at the Hotel Paxton. It is both refreshing and in- 
spiring when one sees the druggists in a metropolitan city 
close their stores at one o’clock for the rest of the day to at- 
tend a program rich in educational values. The convention 
hall was packed with local and out-state druggists and the 
program was in the hands of the versatile John McPherrin of 
the American Druggist and the panel was composed of such 
capable men as Tom Couchman of Des Moines, H. W. Adkins 
of Milwaukee, E. P. Gannon of Rockford, Illinois, and Joe 
Shine of Chicago. The program was as helpful to a school- 
master as it was to a practicing druggist. 


At the evening dinner a scroll was presented to Mr. Emil 
Cermak commemorating his 51 years of service as a distin- 
guished citizen and practicing druggist in the city of Omaha. 
Neither was the younger generation overlooked for a scroll 
was also presented to Mr. Carl] Sipherd for his service to pro- 
fessional pharmacy in his city and because of his civic inter- 
ests, especially his service to young people groups in his com- 
munity. An award was also made to Kyle H. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the association, for his tireless efforts in promoting the 
association’s work and objectives. This is the kind of pub- 
licity that counts both with the public and with the profession. 


In a recent number of Science is a news note calling atten- 
tion to the objectives of the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education and that already three-quarters of a 
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million of a five million dollar fund had been raised. This 
again is the kind of publicity that pharmacy needs and on an 
educational level that will be most helpful. 


It is always helpful to see ourselves as others see us. It is 
just as helpful to see our needs as others see these needs. For 
that reason the editor asked the privilege of Dr. Oppenheim- 
er, vice-president in charge of medical research of Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Products, Inc., of publishing a letter in this issue’s 
Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail he recently wrote to Dr. 
Harald Holck. Dr. Oppenheimer’s advice, if followed, would 
add tremendously to the prestige of pharmacy and increase its 
field of usefulness. What he says deserves thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


In the October 14, 1944, number of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association is a comment upon the policy 
of Department of State’s program intended to develop intel- 
lectual cooperation among the republics of the western hemi- 
sphere. Science service will conduct a project the objectives 
of which is to supply funds to enable publishers in all the re- 
publics to translate books written in English into Spanish, 
Portuguese and the reverse, and to assist publishers in print- 
ing and distributing these translations throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Such a project is very much worth while in bringing 
about hemispheric understanding and good will as has been 
evidenced in our own field by the translation and publication 
of the United States Pharmacopeeia in the Spanish language. 


The passing of a brilliant young man on the threshold of 
a great career always seems a tragedy and it would be if there 
were not some of us who can believe that this world was 
planned and every man has a job to do and when that job is 
done the Creator of the universe takes the life for another 
purpose and leaves us shadowed even more deeply by the mys- 
tery of life. And the more science reveals the greater the 
mystery deepens and we must fall back on our faith in the 
Divine. And so we regret the passing of Alexander John 
Schwarz but the remembrance of this intelligent, hopeful, lov- 


= 
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able young man will forever be a benediction and an inspira- 
tion for us to carry on. 


“And when they had sung a hymn they went out.” After 
that experience there was nothing else human beings could 
say. With the passing of Dr. Kelly there is nothing that can 
be said that measures up to the occasion. The most univer- 
sally beloved man in American pharmacy is gone but his in- 
fluence will affect pharmacy for the better, for generations. 
No finer monument could a man leave behind him. May we all 
do our job as faithfully and efficiently as did he! 


Rufus A. Lyman 


NOTICE—RENEWALS NOW DUE! 


Most subscriptions expire with the October issue of 
the Journal. If yours does send a check for renewal 
to Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. Clark T. Eidsmoe, Divi- 
sion of Pharmacy, South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. This will save the Association the 
expense of sending out statements as well as conserve 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s time. 


lf your subscription expires at an odd date it would 
be a great convenience to the officers to arrange your 
subscription next time to conform with the volume 
which always is completed with the October number. 


We especially appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
those readers who have paid their subscription from 
two to five years in advance. 


With best wishes for a joyful holiday season and a 
prosperous New Year.—The Editor. 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


I just got back to New York and this is the first opportunity that 
I have had to write you to express my appreciation for the publication 
of the speech that I gave at French Lick in your Journal. I also want 
to thank you for the very kind editoria] comment and what you said to 
me about the speech in your various letters. The ghastly impudence 
of a mere lawyer presuming to give an address on pharmaceutical edu- 
cation appalls me, and makes me appreciate very much what you and 
some of my other friends have been good enough to say about it. I 
hope that we may meet sometime before long so that I may express my 
gratitude to you in person. 


September 5, 1944 EDWARD S. ROGERS | 


Recently it has been my good fortune to take time out from the 
daily routine of pharmaceutical life to casually and with pleasure to 
look over some back numbers of your publication. 

In the October 1942 issue, page 543, a reference is made to a “Phar- 
macy Career Booklet.” I realize that much time has passed since this 
booklet was published but am writing you in the hope that you could 
still supply me with a copy of such a booklet or at least give me some 
information as to just where I might obtain a copy of it. 

Your journal is indeed a fine publication and it is next to impossi- 
ble to say how much I have enjoyed reading these back numbers. It 
has been a stimulant for me to seek the current issues and give them 
my full attention. 

Trusting that you may be in a position to obtain the desired ma- 
terial for me and many thanks for your attention in this matter. 


Halifax, N. S. J. ESMONDE COOKE 
August 10, 1944 Maritime College of Pharmacy 


I am the professor of Pharmaceutical Organic Chemistry at the 
Central University of Venezuela (Caracas, Venezuela), as well as the 
editor of “Gaceta Farmaceutica,” official publication of the Venezuelan 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


Because I came to this country (U. S.) to take some post-graduate 
work at this Ohio State University, I have had the opportunity due to 
the kindness of Dr. L. David Hiner, to know your American Journa! 


of Pharmaceutical Education. 


Before going back to my country (Venezuela), I should like to take 
a subscription of your publication, but I have no Idea how much I 
should pay for it since I want that subscription send to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Your publication shall be very interesting to me, because I am 
planning to spread general knowledge about the organization of the 
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American universities and their teaching systems, through the publica 
tion if which I am the editor. 


Therefore, I beg you to write to me telling how much must I send 
to you to get that subscription. 


Columbus, Ohio 
August 21, 1944 Dr. RAFAEL NICANAR SILVA 


The Ministry of Education of China, as well as the Ministry of 
Health and other government departments have for some time past been 
discussing plans for the development of education and industry on a 
large scale during the next ten years as mentioned in Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai Shek’s book “China’s Destiny.” 

These plans are naturally on a large scale in so vast a country and 
with so tremendous a population as has China in its rebirth as a great 
modern nation among the great nations of the world after this war. 
They are vitally important and far-reaching in that they have an im- 
portant bearing on present and future good international relations both 
culturally and commercially. 


The plans concerning pharmaceutical education include the estab- 
lising of several new colleges and schools of pharmacy as well also as 
a number of departments of pharmacy where colleges and schools are 
not feasible. In preparation for these institutions it is of course neces- 
sary to undertake the training of a considerable number of teaching 
staff personnel. In this connection it is hoped that a number of select- 
ed Chinese pharmacy graduates from this University and other insti- 
tutions teaching pharmacy should go abroad for at least a year or two 
of post graduate study in U. S. A., Canada or England. These, then, 
on return to China would be among the leaders in developing the pro- 
gram of modern pharmaceutical education and practice in this country. 

It will readily be seen that herein lies a great opportunity (and I 
consider it also a privilege) for Western Pharmacy and especially the 
colleges and schools of pharmacy in U. S. A., England and Canada to 
have a share in influencing the “shape of things to come” in the matte: 
of modern pharmaceutical development in China by helping at this time 
in the training of these future leaders. 


China has suffered much and long because of this war and it will 
be extremely difficult and indeed practically impossible to put these im- 
portant plans into practice for a long time to come without the help of 
Western friends of pharmacy interested in its welfare. Because of this, 
and because of the unique opportunity to help build up pharmaceutical 
education and practice in China, as already mentioned, it would be very 
much appreciated if each of several of the colleges of pharmacy in the 
U. S. A. could arrange to offer scholarships for several of our Wesi 
China Union University pharmacy graduates covering their expenses 
for a period of one or two years of post graduate study in America. 
There are several pharmacists whom we could gladly recommend, both 
men and women, and who desire to avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity when offered. 
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In view of the above I will greatly appreciate it if you will give 
this matter your kind consideration and let me know at your early con- 
venience if you can find it possible to arrange to offer one or more of 
the scholarships desired and to what extent they would meet the finan- 
cial needs of the recipient. The following two questions would cover 
what we here wish to know as our guide in this connection: 


(1) Could you offer one or two scholarships to Chinese graduate 
pharmacists for post graduate studies in America for a period of two 
years which would cover all ordinary expenses including cost of travel? 

(2) Could you offer one or two scholarships to Chinese graduate 
pharmacists for post graduate studies in America? If unable to pay 
all expenses as per question #1 to what extent might these be provided 
for in the matter of (a) Cost of travel, China to U. S. A., (b) Tuition, 
board, (c) Incidentals such as clothing. 


Chengtu, West China E. N. MEUSER 
July 3, 1944 West China Union University 


(To Dr. Harald Holck) 


But I am writing you to take up another question, and I do so be- 
cause of the general interest your school has in the education of phar- 
macists. I read through the copy of the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education you gave me with the kind regards of the editor. 
Now I am really sorry that I did not meet him. I would like to have 
gotten his reaction to one specific point. 


There is much talk these days about the reform of pharmaceutical 
education, but as far as I can see more gravy and dressing are dis- 
cussed than essential meat. But I do not want to impress you as being 
superficial. I know how difficult the situation is, and that all improved 
training and increased knowledge does not help much and is of little 
value for the majority of pharmacists who serve half their time behind 
the prescription desk and half behind the soda fountain. 


I wonder whether anybody ever thought, or at least has ever spoken 
his opinion that the pharmaceutical industry has a specific need for well 
trained pharmacists. The education as given now seems to prepare a 
pharmacist to be only a good salesman for a commercial house, on the 
road. Pardon me, I speak in general terms. I know that the industry 
has several excellent leading personalities, who came from pharmacy 
and have proven that their education was good enough to bring them 
into key positions. If a man has common sense and an inherited un- 
derstanding for commercial needs, he can make his way with any kind 
of training he gets. The training is sufficient for him to educate him- 
self. But the industry can consume more pharmacists in other lines 
than the purely commercial one. There is a definite need for biblio- 
graphic, literary work, copywriting, etc. A sound knowledge of phar- 
macology as it is given in the course and any other fundamentals are 
a satisfactory base for that type of work, but I believe one thing is 
completely neglected, namely, training in how to use books, journals, 
how to use the library, how to organize it, etc. The least one should 


— 
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teach them is a kind of sincere respect for literature, and therewith 
of fundamental investigation. Do they learn that in pharmacy schools? 
I may be wrong, and that is the reason I am asking you. I am sure 
that a big stream of young pharmacists could be directed into the in- 
dustry, if they had learned something in the literary field. They need 
not study medicine in order to understand medical literature and to 
make use of it in a critical way, if they learn to read scientific papers, 
to gather and assemble the literature on a certain topic, to make bibli- 
ographies, annotated and otherwise, and particularly to make abstracts. 
What cannot be taught, of course, is how to use the literature for spe- 
cific purposes. That is an individual feature which one has or does 
not have. However, something which would help in this line is to have 
a pharmacist learn to act as editor, even if this knowledge were ac- 
quired only on a small local students’ or college paper. 


Right now we could use one or two young pharmacists who have a 
complete command of the English language, who can write letters which 
will make a dry topic interesting, who can read medical literature, who 
can separate critically what can and what should be used from that 
which should not, and who have at least some ability for organization 


Did I read correctly in your letter that someone wants to relegate 
the laboratory part of bioassay to graduate students? It is unbeliev- 
able. That would be just the contrary of reform. Instead of making 
a better, more solid, and more fundamental education, it will become 
just the opposite. With what material does this gentleman want to 
feed the undergraduates? 


Summit, New Jersey E. OPPENHEIMER, M. D., Vice-President 
August 8, 1944 in charge of Medical Research, Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


MARRIAGES 


William Benica, University of Minnesota (now in the Navy), and 
Betty Pilch of Bloomfield, New Jersey, on July 24, 1944, at Bloomfield. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 


Cheryl Dean Thayer.—Born July 10, 1944, daughter of Prof. and 
Mrs. James R. Thayer, St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 

Thom Dennett Carpenter.—Born September 14, 1944 son of Prof. 
and Mrs. Paul Carpenter, College of Pharmacy, University of Illinois. 

Stanley Douglas Witt.—Born September 3, 1944, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Norman F. Witt, University of Colorado, College cf Pharmacy. 

William Lloyd Hazleton.—Born August 20, 1944, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd W. Hazleton, George Washington University, School of 
Pharmacy. 

Stephen Arthur Schwarting.—Born October 30, 1944, son of Dr 
and Mrs. Arthur E. Schwarting, University of Nebraska, College of 
Pharmacy. 


— 
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Notes and News 


University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy—Harry L. Starburg, 
who resigned from the staff to accept a position at the Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium at National City, California, has been added to the staff of 
the College of Medical Evangelists at Loma Linda.—Edward C. Chris- 
tensen, formerly assistant in pharmacy, has been commissioned as ensign 
in the merchunt marine and is serving as medical officer on a ship in 
that service.—By action of the Executive Council of the University, the 
Council on Armed Forces Services has been created for the purpose of 
considering all problems relating to veterans returning to the University 
from the armed forces. Professor O’Day represents the college of phar- 
macy, while Professor Witt is the pre-medic representative on the Coun- 
cil. 

University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.—The twentieth school 
year opened on September 26 with 50 entering freshmen, half of whom 
are women. All new students were given the scholastic aptitude tests as 
required by the University.—The accelerated program was discontinued 
with the beginning of the fall semester.—Nicholas W. Fenney has been 
advanced to the rank of assistant professor of pharmacy. Professor 
Fenney is now engaged in graduate work in the field of public health at 
Yale medical school. He is serving on the advisory committee on phar- 
macy to the State Selective Service. He is a Grand Counsellor of Kap- 
pa Psi and a facultate fellow of the American College of Apothecaries.— 
Leo J. Collins, class of 1943, was among the first eighteen to be commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant in the newly established Pharmacy Corps in 


the regular Army. 


Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy.—The fall term opened with 
a freshman registration of twenty-four which is only six less than the 
institution accepts in normal times. 


Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy.— Mr. J. B. Vauhn has resigned 
to accept a position with the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. Mr. Ro- 
land Healy has been appointed to fill his place—Mr. Ralph M. Wilson, 
M. S., University of Oklahoma, replaces Mr. Howard Hopkins as dean. 
Mr. Hopkins has accepted a position with the Smith-Dorsey Company, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers of Lincoln, Nebraska.—Prof. Fred R. 
Clark, M. S., University of Michigan, takes the place of Dr. Albert C. 
Smith who has gone to Ohio Northern. 


University of Florida, School of Pharmacy.—Several faculty members 
and graduate assistants devoted the summer to teaching chemistry to 
ASTPR students.—The beginning pharmacy class is larger than the pre- 
ceding group but smaller than prewar classes. The upper classes are 
very small.—A set of the Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was donated to the school of pharmacy by W. J. Trevaskis. 
—In cooperation with the Florida Forest and Park Service, five hundred 
pounds of cajeput leaves grown in Florida were submitted to steam dis- 
tillation. The essential oil is now being investigated—The Ladies Aux- 
iliary of the Florida State Pharmaceutical Association has given the 
school of pharmacy the sum of fifty dollars for books and journals.— 
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The scholarships of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation have been given to James D. Hendrix and Florida May Carlson. 


Fordham University, College of Pharmacy.—The Dr. Otto F. A. Canis 
Memorial Pharmacy will feature a series of window displays designed by 
senior students throughout the year. The general theme of the displays 
will feature the part pharmacy plays in the public health program. 


George Washington University, School of Pharmacy.— Mrs. Anna 5. 
Riley and Mrs. Rita E. Durand have been appointed research associates 
in pharmacology. 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy.— Walter Shasha, instructor 
in physics, has resigned to join the A. B. Dick Company. 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy.— Marjorie L. Moburg 
resigned as chief pharmacist on September 1 and Harry W. Austin, who 
has had several years’ experience in the pharmacy, has been appointed 
in her place——Delpha L. Donner, who for a number of years has been 
employed in retail and hospital pharmacies, became assistant hospital 
pharmacist on October 15.—In President Hancker’s proposed building 
program for the next two years, he has included an item of $250,000 for 
a new pharmacy building. 


University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy.—Dr. Roy A. Bowers spoke 
before Alphi Chi Sigma recently on the topic “Some Derivatives of 
Phenylethylamine Used in Medicine.”—Marilee Hughes and Geneva 
Ruth Laman have been awarded the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education scholarships for the current semester.—On Septem- 
ber 28, Kappa Psi sponsored a reception for faculty and old and new 
students.—A display of Burrough-Wellcome packaged products has been 
added to the display case. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—On September 
20, twenty-six graduates received the Bachelor’s degree. The first, second 
and third scholarship awards were made to Bernard Seifest, Gandolfo 
Virga, and Howard Leventhal, in the order given.—A freshman class of 
thirty students entered on September 21.—Sister M. Jeannette, 1909, is 
the first pharmacist to receive the Dr. J. Leon Lascoff Memorial Award 
for the most outstanding contribution to professional pharmacy during 
the year. Since graduation she has been pharmacist at Mary Immacu- 
late Hospital, Jamaica, Long Island. 


Louisville College of Pharmacy.—Beginning with the freshman class, 
entering October 16, the school returned to the non-accelerated program. 
All other classes will continue instruction through to mid-June on a 
split semester basis.—An emergency fund drive for the college, sponsored 
by the Kentucky Pharmaceutical Association, has been completed. Ac- 
tive solicitation is at an end and although some pledges are still to be 
paid it appears that the effort has been successful and it is particularly 
gratifying that most of the funds have come from Kentucky pharma- 
ceutical interests, college alumni and store owners.—Intensive work on 
state high schools has been carried on to obtain a finer type of student 
for pharmacy and the state American Legion office has agreed to supply 
lists of Kentucky service men as soon as they are released from the 
armed forces. This may be the source of many desirable prospects. 
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Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—The Ledere Laboratories have 
established a cooperative research fellowship for the investigation of 
physostigmine-like compounds. The study is being made by Dr. E. V. 
Lynn and Joseph D. Matthes.—Arthur Douropulos, secretary of Har- 
vard University’s Committee on the Use of English by Students, has 
been appointed an assistant in language instruction.—At the October 
commencement, twenty-eight students received the Bachelor’s degree and 
eight the Master’s. Seven degrees were conferred in absentia because 
the recipients were serving in the armed forces.—Prof. Carroll B. Gus- 
tafson was chairman of the Summer Conference of the New England 
Association of Chemistry Teachers which was held recently at the Con- 
necticut College for Women in New London.—The fall session began on 
September 7 with forty-seven freshmen, seventeen of whom were women. 
—With the graduation of the present senior class on June 20, 1945, ac- 
celeration will end in this institution.—Profs. Bradley, Stoklosa, and 
Ohmart took part in a symposium recently before the Connecticut As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Professional Pharmacy at New Haven. 
The respective topics discussed were “The Nature of Measurement,” 
“Dispensing Stains and Reagents” and “Accuracy in Dispensing.” 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.—Thirteen students were 
graduated at the August commencement.—Frank De Gangi and William 
Benica, former graduate students, are ensigns in the Navy.—Robert H. 
Miller and Akira Asano have been awarded the Melendy graduate fel- 
lowships for the coming year.—Dr. Donald Buelow, post graduate fellow, 
has accepted a position as research chemist with the W. J. Stange Com- 
pany of Chicago.—Sixty students, half of them girls, enrolled at the be- 
ginning of the fall quarter. 


University of Montana, School of Pharmacy.—Recently Dean C. E. 
Mollett addressed the Exchange Club of Butte on the subject “The Drug 
Store, Yesterday and Tomorrow.” 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy.— Dr. Arthur E. Schwar- 
ting has been placed in charge of a drug plant project sponsored by the 
Nebraska Chemurgic organization. $2200 has been allotted for the car- 
rying on of experimental work in drug plant culture for the coming sea- 
son.—The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education scholar- 
ships have been awarded to Bernice Kimble, Helen Ullom, and Clem 
Stone.—Charlotte Cox, a sophomore student who held a regents scholar- 
ship during her freshman year based upon the excellence of her high 
school record, has won a Gus Prestegaard scholarship in open competi- 
tion for the excellency of her scholarship record in the freshman year. 


Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy.— Dr. Ear! P. Guth has been 
advanced in rank to a full professorship.—Woodrow R. Byrum has been 
appointed to the faculty with the rank of instructor. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.— Librarian J. H. Rader 
of the university library has recently presented to the pharmacy library 
sixty-one bound volumes of the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation.—Professor Ina Griffith recently addressed the Kingfisher Study 
Club on “The Big Three Among Life Sources.” The lecture covered 
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penicillin, the sulfa drugs, and blood plasma.—The pharmacy library 
has taken a collective membership in the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy, a connection that will increase its potentiality as a 
service institution—The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation scholarships have been awarded to Will Purnell, Jr., Bobbye 
Ashley, and Louise Pope.—Beginning with the fall term, the university 
returned to the two semester plan. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy.—The retirement of Dean 
Adolph Ziefle has been announced by the Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education. Dean Ziefle has been granted a year’s sabbatical leave from 
October 1, 1944, after which he will return to the campus on an emeri- 
tus status.—Enrollment in pharmacy for the fall term shows a 65 per 
cent gain over last year and is the largest departmental gain in the 
institution. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—The fall term will be- 
gin October 30. Students may major in pharmacy, chemistry, bacteri- 
ology or biology. Due to acceleration upper-classmen have been at- 
tending classes all summer. All four classes will complete the next 
academic year by mid-July 1945. It is probable that acceleration will 
be abandoned at that time.—Assistant Dean L. F. Tice spoke recently 
before the Media, Pennsylvania, Rotary Club and Dr. Paul C. Olsen ad- 
dressed the Federal Wholesaler Druggists’ Association in New York in 
September.—In response to a great demand, the college will conduct a 
three-day refresher course for practicing pharmacists sometime after 
the first of the year. This refresher course will be patterned after the 
four such courses which have been given during previous years.—Dr. 
Donald P. LeGalley, director of the physics laboratory, is now under- 
taking research for the government and has been assigned to a labora- 
tory in Texas.—Research projects now underway are under the spon- 
sorship of Sharp and Dohme, Magnus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc., R. J. 
Strasenburgh Co., Mellon Institute and the Frank H. Lee Company. 
The R. J. Strasenburgh Company of Rochester, New York, established 
a research grant for the study of the chemistry of vegetable drugs by 
Dr. Nathan Rubin. 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—Jean Glenn L. Jenkins ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee on September 24, on the subject, “Pharmacy, a 
Factor in Public Health.”—Hugh C. Vincent, Ph. D., 1944, has been ap- 
pointed to an assistant professorship in pharmacy at Washington State 
College.—Herman O. Thompson, Ph. D., also of the 1944 class, has been 
appointed assistant professor of pharmacy in the University of Georgia. 
—Kennie M. Linn has been awarded the Lilly Fellowship. Since grad- 
uation in 1938 he has been assistant manager of the All-India Mission 
Tablet Industry, Bowringpet, India.—P. R. Rasanen, S/2c, who was an 
instructor in pharmacy prior to his induction into the service, writes 
that much of the work seems quite elementary to one who has nearly 
completed the work for the Ph. D. degree.—Dr. D. C. Brodie has re- 
signed from the instructional staff in order to accept a position with 
the University of Rochester, School of Medicine and Dentistry where 
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he will continue in specialized training and research in biochemistry 
on a war project.—Courses have been regrouped in order to create a 
specialized field of instruction directed toward the training of under- 
graduate and graduate students for hospital and industrial pharmacy. 
The supervision of this work will be under Dr. H. George DeKay.— 
Milton L. Neuroth, a Purdue Research Foundation Fellow, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in pharmaceutical chemistry. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy.— The fal! term began October 9, 
with an enrollment of seventy-five students, twenty of whom are wom- 
en.—Ellen A. Gruenenfelder and Lois Louise Dallman have been award- 
ed the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education scholarships 
and the St. Louis Wholesale Drug Company’s scholarship has been given 
to Hilliard R. Duckworth.—Dr. Frank L. Mercer, 1935, has replaced Dr. 
Albert H. Musick as instructor in botany and pharmacognosy. Dr. Mu- 
sick has gone to the University of Tennessee.—Harold A. Harper, a 
senior, placed second in the recent A. Ph. A. essay contest on “How to 
Improve the Professional Status of Pharmacy.”—The newly organized 
student branch of the A. Ph. A. has forty-six charter members.—Three 
radio talks have been given recently on pharmaceutical subjects by 
Dean Schlichting, Instructor Rabe, and Alf. W. Pauley of the board of 
trustees.—Dr. Robert G. Sanders has been appointed an instructor in 
bacteriology.—Monthly luncheons of the alumni association are being 
held at the Forest Park Hotel under the direction of Mr. Rabe who is 
also the editor of the “Alumnus,” the official news publication of the 
association—Dr. Noel Ferguson, formerly professor of botany and 
pharmacognosy, is now chief research chemist for Hess & Clark, Inc. 
of Ashland, Ohio. 


Temple University, School of Pharmacy.— Dr.James C. Munch who has 
served as director of research has recently been appointed head of the 
department of pharmacology in the school of dentistry. He will also 
keep his connections with pharmacy. 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy.—Jean Weber, 1943, 
has been appointed pharmacist and instructor in hospital pharmacy in 
the Medical College of Virginia Hospital—Ralph Tolar has been ap- 
pointed resident in pharmacy.—Six seniors, five men and one woman, 
were graduated at the September commencement. Governor Broughton 
of North Carolina was the speaker.—The annual Mortar and Pestle- 
Rho Chi banquet was held September 15 with President Sanger as the 
main speaker. Joyce Robinson and William A. Niermann were initiated 
at that time into Rho Chi. J. Frank Jackson won the Society’s award 
for th best thesis and Carron M. Keys was awarded the Rho Chi medal 
for the highest scholastic average in the freshman class. 


State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy.— Despite the loss of 
more men to the armed services during the summer, an appreciable gain 
in total enrollment over a year ago has been made at the start of the 
new school year. The largest gain has been made in the freshman class 
with forty-three students.—Dr. H. C. Vincent, assistant professor of 
pharmacy, has returned to the faculty after a leave of absence for two 
years for study at Purdue University. 
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University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy.— Dr. Louis W. Busse has 
been granted a leave for the first semester of the current year in order 
to serve with the War Production Board at Washington.—Lt. Col. Lloyd 
M. Parks is serving in the Chemical Warfare Service of the Army in 
Italy.—There is an encouragement in the size of the enrollment for 
the fall semester. Several veterans are among the enrollees.—The Wis- 
consin Pharmaceutical Association is to be commended for having estab- 
lished twelve scholarships for pharmacy freshman and one for an up- 
per classman. 


Resolutions Affecting Education 


The following resolutions were adopted by the National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy in convention in Cleveland, Ohio on September 8, 
1944: 


“WHEREAS, the continuation of accelerated courses in our col- 
leges of pharmacy seem no longer demanded, and 


“WHEREAS, it would seem in the best interest of pharmaceutical 
education to reestablish the four-year prewar curriculum, therefore 


“BE IT RESOLVED, By the N. A. B. P. that it earnestly recom- 
mend that the accelerated courses be discontinued at the earliest feasible 
date.” 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That administrators of colleges of pharmacy 
be informed of our belief that faculty members should have practical ex- 
perience in Pharmacy, especially those faculty members teaching prac- 
tical pharmacy subjects.” 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That we recommend to our College and Uni- 
versity Schools of Pharmacy that credit allowed to returning Veterans 
of World War II be as generous as practcial in keeping with recognized 
standards of pharmaceutical education.” 


At a Cleveland meeting of the Syllabus Committee it was agreed 
to eliminate the involved titles of Chemistry and Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry when it is used in a connection with a basic course, i. e., General 
and Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry will not be called General 
Chemistry. Also, the titles of the two courses, Advanced Pharmacy I 
and II will now become the Pharmacy of Medicinal Products I and II. 


| 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


Memorials 


ALEXANDER JOHN SCHWARZ 


Dr. A. John Schwarz, associate professor of pharmacognosy and 
chief of the division of pharmacognosy and basic subjects of the school 
of pharmacy, University of Tennessee, met accidental death when he 
came in contact with a live wire at his home on the morning of Septem- 
ber 5, 1944. 


Alexander John Schwarz was born at Chilton, Wisconsin, on De- 
cember 31, 1898. His earlier education was obtained at St. Mary’s Paro- 
chial School, Chilton High School, and Campion College. He graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin with Senior Honors in June, 1922, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. From 1922 through 
1926, he was botanist and pharmacognosist to Eli Lilly and Company. 
In February of 1927, he returned to the University of Wisconsin as re- 
search assistant to Dr. Edward Kremers. In August of the same year 
he was offered the Swiss Exchange Fellowship for study under Dr. Al- 
exander Tschirch at the University of Bern. Switzerland, but declined 
to accept a position as assistant professor and head of the department of 
botany and pharmacognosy of the University of Tennessee. He twice 
obtained leave of absence in order to complete his graduate work at 
Wisconsin, and was awarded the Ph. D. degree in September, 1931. Upon 
his return to the University of Tennessee, Dr. Schwarz was advanced to 
an associate professorship. When the division of pharmacognosy and 
basic subjects was created in 1937, Dr. Schwarz was named the chief. 


Dr. Schwarz took an active part in the affairs of the A. Ph. A., the 
A. A. C. P., and the Plant Science Seminar. He served as secretary and 
as chairman of the section on pharmacognosy and pharmacology, and as 
vice-chairman and chairman of the Plant Science Seminar. He was a 
delegate to two pharmacopeeial conventions and a member of the revi- 
sion committee of the U. S. P. XII. He was a member of Sigma Xi, Rho 
Chi, Phi Sigma, Kappa Psi. Alpha Chi Sigma, American Pharmaceutical 
Association, Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association, and the Tennessee 
Academy of Science. Among his publications are the following: The 
Water-Soluble Volatile Constituents of American Peppermint Oil; Hep- 
tane and Other Hydrocarbons of Petroleum Nuts; A Cryptogamous 
Study of Reelfoot Lake; An Historical Study of Digitalis; Methods of 
Standardization for Digitalis; A Chemical Study of the Fat of the 
Leaves of Digitalis; Revision of Wright's Guide of the Botanical Drugs 
of the U. S. P. and N. F. 


Dr. Schwarz was a man of many and varied interests. An accom- 
plished pianist himself, he was actively associated with the Memphis 
Symphony and Beethoven Club. Patrons of the Little Theater knew him 
as a player of no small ability. His college enthusiasm for athletics con- 
tinued throughout the years in Memphis, where he was long identified 
with the functions of the Big Ten Club. Abundant life that he lived, Dr. 
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Schwarz never lost his early Christian training, but was always a faith- 
ful and ardent supporter of the church. 


Familiarly known as A. John, Dr. Schwarz loved people and the; 
more than returned this affection. He possessed an effervescent person- 
ality and was always the moving spirit in any group, be it professional 
or social. Thorough and painstaking as a teacher, he was respected and 
admired by his students who frequently sought his counsel relative to 
personal as well as academic problems. Further indicative of the esteem 
of his students is the fact that for many years he was sponsor of Psi 
Chapter of Kappa, and held the national office of Grand Historian at his 
death. His untimely passing is additional evidence that good things 
pertaining to body and soul are not subject to the laws of conservation 
as are energy and matter. 

In his honor, the A. John Schwarz Memorial Loan Fund has been 
established at the school of pharmacy of the University of Tennessee by 
his many friends. 

Karl J. Goldner 


Harold A. Jeskey 


EVANDER FRANK KELLY 


On October 27, 1944, Evander Frank Kelly, secretary of the Amer 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and one of pharmacy’s most able, re 
spected and beloved leaders, died at his home in Texas, Maryland. 


Dr. Kelly was born in Carthage, North Carolina, July 2, 1879. He 
received his preliminary education in a private schoo] conducted by hi: 
father, and the Agriculture and Mechanical College at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, which he attended for one year. He entered the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy in 1900 and was graduated with honors in 1902. 
Almost immediately after completing his pharmaceutical education, hi 
associated himself with the firm of Sharp & Dohme, manufacturing 
pharmacists of Baltimore, Maryland, and continued in the employ ol! 
this firm until 1911, at which time he resigned to devote all of his time 

teaching in the Maryland College of Pharmacy, now the School of 


Pharmacy of the University of Maryland, with which institution he had 
been associated since 1903. In the latter year, Dr. Kelly was appointed 
an assistant in the pharmacy laboratory, in 1906 he was promoted t 
associate professor and in 1917 to full professor. He was made dean 


of the pharmacy faculty in 1918 and served in this capacity until 1926, 
when he accepted appointment as secretary of the American Pharma 
ceutical Association and his status was changed to that of advisory 
dean. 

Early in his career, Dr. Kelly became interested in association 
work—a type of work for which he proved to be exceptionally well fit- 
ted by virtue of his modesty, self-command, tact, native shrewdness and 
the possession of a keen sense of humor and an unusual amount of 
common sense. He served as secretary of the Maryland Pharmaceuti 
eal Association from 1907 to 1942, as secretary-treasurer of the Na 
tional Drug Trade Conference from 1926 to 1934, as treasurer of th 
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American Pharmaceutical Association from 1922 to 1926 and as secre- 
tary from 1926 until his death. 


Although he gave all of his time to association work during the 
last twenty years of his life, Dr. Kelly’s interests were many and varied 
He served as a member of the Maryland State Board of Health from 
1920 until his demise. He was, for many years, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Revision of the Pharmacopeia and was serving as president 
of the board of trustees of the U. S. Pharmacopeial Convention at the 
time of his death. He helped organize the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education in 1932 and served as its first and only president. 
In addition to the foregoing, he cooperated with various governmental 
agencies in assisting to solve the many pharmaceutical problems aris- 
ing from the war emergency and he took an active part in promoting 
federal legislation designed to improve pharmaceutical service to the 
military forces and the public. 


In spite of the fact that pharmaceutical education was Dr. Kelly's 
main interest in life for a comparatively brief period, extending from 
about 1917 to 1926, he made several valuable contributions to this field 
of endeavor. He was largely responsible for the merger of the old 
Maryland College of Pharmacy with the University of Maryland and 
its subsequent merger with the institutions which now constitute the 
state University of Maryland. It was also mainly through his efforts 
that the standards in pharmaceutical education in Maryland were raised 
to their present level. His advocacy of high standards in pharmaceuti- 
cal education while serving as secretary of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association and his membership on the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education, helped greatly to establish confidence in the move- 
ment to advance our standards in pharmaceutical education and to gain 
general support for the program which was adopted. Further examples 
of his contribution to this field are to be found in the National Standard 
Dispensatory, of which he was a co-author, and in the fourth edition of 
Caspari’s Treatise on Pharmacy, of which he was the editor. 


Dr. Kelly’s contributions to pharmacy were generally recognized 
and as a result he was the recipient of many honors, among the more 
important of which may be cited the following: The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science, conferred upon him by Temple University in 1935, 
and the Remington Medal, pharmacy’s highest award, which he also re- 
ceived in 1933. 

In summing up, it may be truly said that Dr. Kelly served all 
branches of the pharmaceutical profession. His services to state and 
national pharmaceutical organizations were outstanding and his con- 
stant attention to all matters pertaining to the advancement of phar- 
macy and his alertness in defending pharmacy’s interest are well known. 
His readiness to speak in their behalf and to give advice and counse! 
when requested, imposed heavy burdens upon him and no doubt helped 
to shorten his life. 

In his passing, pharmacy has lost a great and gvod leader, and 
those of us who knew him intimately a good and kind friend. 


ANDREW G. DuMEz 
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The American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy, Inc. 


Proceedings of the Meetings Held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hotel Cleveland, September 8, 1944 


1. Council Meeting 


President Arthur H. Uhl had named a committee consisting of Dean 
B. V. Christensen, chairman, and Deans C. H. Rogers and H. H. Schae- 
fer to suggest names for two vacancies on the Council, one of them also 
to be third Vice-President. The committee presented the name of Mr. 
A. J. Horlick of Racine, Wisconsin, for the office of third Vice-President. 
Mr. Horlick has shown great interest in the objectives of the Institute 
since its founding and has supported it generously in its critical days. 
Dean Forest J. Goodrich of the University of Washington, who has 
shown great interest in the work of the group and who represents the 
whole far western country, was named as the other Council member. 
The selections of the committee were unanimously approved. 


2. Fourth Annual Meeting 


The Council meeting was followed by the fourth annual meeting. 
It was the second meeting since the incorporation of the Institute. Un- 
der the Constitution the annual meeting has to be held on the first Thurs- 
day of April. This meeting was therefore considered as a continuation 
of that meeting. 


A. President’s Report 


I am glad to be able to report to you this year. as I have done in the 
past, that the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy has con- 
tinued to make definite progress. That this progress has not been in a 
single area but in several, is the interesting and encouraging feature of 
the building up of this organization. Because of the general conditions 
throughout the entire civilized world, some of our work had to be “put 
aside” for the present. This work, however, will be resumed or com- 
pleted, as the case may be, just as soon as conditions permit. 


I 


As you know, the Institute enjoys the privilege of being affiliated 
with the American Pharmaceutical Association. During the past year 
it has become affiliated with the American Association of the History of 
Medicine also. We have since the beginning enjoyed extremely cordial 
cooperation with this association and the expression of unity of purpose 
manifested in our affiliation is but the confirmation of an established 
fact which, we hope, will become a pattern for the relations between 
medicine and pharmacy on the whole. 

At the last election of the History of Science Society our Director, 
Dr. George Urdang, was elected a member of its council for a three.year 
term. This is the first time pharmacy has been represented on this coun- 
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cil, and here too a fact has become manifest which should be self-evident 
but all too often has been clouded, the place of pharmacy in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 


When a Civil Affairs Officers-Training School was established on the 
campus of the University of Wisconsin by the War Department, the In- 
stitute was happy to give for the duration of instruction the services of 
its Director who lectured on public health, public relief and public wel- 
fare in Germany. Thus we were in a position to lend something of sub- 
stantial value to the war effort. 


By way of passing may I call your attention to a very interesting 
fact which to me illustrates the growing interest in the historical aspects 
of our profession and the necessity of the proper development of the 
work of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. One of the 
two books which during the last decade have exerted the most beneficial 
influence on American pharmacy was accorded to the vote of the ma- 
jority of the deans of our schools of pharmacy a text on the history of 
pharmacy. We may also feel complimented by the fact that the Director 
of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy was co-author of 
this text. 


II 


Last year a donation of $2,000 by Mr. A. J. Horlick was noted in my 
report. This year, in January, Mr. Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, chairman of 
the board of trustees of W. R. Warner and Company, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the work and the aims of the Institute by sending unso- 
licited the sum of $2.500 for its muintenance. 


The Wisconsin wholesale druggists donated $2,000. Abbott Labora- 
tories supported the Institute with $500 and promised the same amount 
for 1945. Mr. Oscar Rennebohm donated sufficient money to have pre- 
pared for the Institute informative folders to be used in contact work. 
A student group, Eta Chapter of Rho Chi, aided by contributing $125.00 
to be used for publication purposes. 


I must also make mention of those who supported the Institute by 
membership and especially those who helped by maintaining supporting 
memberships with an annual fee of $25.00. 


During the latter part of May, our Treasurer and Director spent a 
few days in Detroit visiting several individuals belonging to one or the 
other branch of pharmacy. The results of their endeavor were interest- 
ing and these men feel they made definite progress in bringing the work 
and necessity of the Institute to the attention of those concerned. 


Ill 
The coming year should prove to be as interesting and challenging 
as the one just going to be completed. Some of the problems demanding 
our consideration are: 
a.) Our By-Laws provide for the granting of medals for particu- 


lar pharmaceutico-historical contributions of outstanding scholarly merit 
and for a paper on a historical subject prepared by a student of one of 
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our pharmacy schools. Furthermore, a lecture by a guest speaker at 
our annual meeting is provided for in our By-Laws. I shall appoint 
committees to study the possibility of providing for these features at an 
early date. 


b.) Plans are being formulated whereby graduate study in the field 
of the history of pharmacy in its scientific as well as its social aspects 
can be carried cooperatively between the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy and the University of Wisconsin. 


c.) We are looking forward with considerable anticipation to the 
realization of a very generous promise made to the Institute by Bur- 
roughs Wellcome and Company on the instigation of the Director of the 
Wellcome Chemical Works, Tuckahoe, N. Y., Dr. Carl J. Klemme. May 
I quote from a letter which Dr. Klemme wrote to the Director of the In- 
stitute under date of December 17, 1943, in which the Conservator of the 
Wellcome Historical Museum in London was quoted as follows: “... 
a suitable collection of such objects (of pharmaceutico-historical inter- 
est) will be set aside for the American Institute of the History of Phar- 
macy; when this has been done and it is possible to send the objects over 
to America, I will arrange to have this material forwarded to you so 
that you may hand it over to Dr. Urdang.” 


The Wellcome Museum in London is known as containing the most 
comprehensive collection of pharmaceutical historical objects in the 
world and has many duplicates. If only a part of these duplicates would 
be given to the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy—and 
they certainly will—it would form more than a beginning of a very val- 
uable visual means of pharmaceutical education and information. Since 
Sir Henry Wellcome was born and educated as a pharmacist in the Unit- 
ed States of America, this transfer of a part of his collections would 
mean a kind of “homecoming.” 


IV 


Let me conclude this factual report by quoting a statement published 
in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine in May, 1944, by one of the 
most outstanding contemporary historians of medicine, the Director of 
the Johns Hopkins Institute of the History of Medicine. Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist. Reviewing the brochure on Carl W. Scheele issued by the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy last year, Dr. Sigerist 
wrote as follows: 


“It seems to me that an Institute of the History of Pharmacy has 
today a particularly important function to fulfill. It not only helps us to 
obtain a more complete picture of the history of civilization but can also 
greatly contribute to maintaining the dignity of a profession that is 
threatened by various forces. In this as in other fields the historical 
analysis paves the way that leads into the future.” 


B. Report of the Secretary 


In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. Jennings Murphy, the Director 
of the Institute. Dr. George Urdang, gave a brief report on a meeting of 
officers held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on January 7, 1944, on the initia- 
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tive of Mr. Murphy and devoted to the question of the budget and the fi- 
nancial support of the A. I. H. P., and on the meeting held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on April 7, 1944, of which this meeting is a continuation. Dr. 
Urdang paid tribute to the helpful interest of Mr. Murphy who in his 
capacity as Secretary of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association and 
as Editor of the Wisconsin Druggist has never failed to bring the work 
of the Institute to the attention of the Wisconsin druggists. 


C. Report of the Director 


The time between the 1943 meeting of the A. I. H. P. and this 1944 
meeting saw the world at the height of the bloodiest conflict ever known. 
It is understood that every human endeavor in whatever field of civil 
activity had to be subordinated to the supreme purpose of winning the 
war. 


It is for this reason that the issuance of two publications intended 
to be contributed to the members of the Institute during the first nine 
months of 1944 had to be delayed. The one, a booklet on “American 
Pharmaceutical Documents 1643 to 1780,” has been postponed because of 
difficulties in getting it bound. The other, a facsimile reprint of the 
first issue of the London Pharmacopeia 1618 prefaced by a rather com- 
prehensive introduction (about 90 pages), has been in type for quite a 
while waiting for the paper to print it. 


It is understood that with the war still going on the annual Seminar 
of the A. I. H. P. again had to be cancelled. 


I. Course at the Civil Affairs Officers-Training School 


Fortunately, on the instigation of Dr. Uhl, the Director of the In- 
stitute was given an opportunity of making an immediate contribution 
to the war aims of the United States of America. 


During the entire period of instruction (November, December, 1943, 
and January, 1944) offered at the University of Wisconsin to Civil Af- 
fairs Officers supposed to administer European civil affairs behind the 
progressing allied armies, the Director gave lectures and conducted sem- 
inars on the actual situation in public health, public relief and public 
welfare in Germany and its historical development as compared with the 
United States of America. 


It can be hoped that this instruction helped to create that kind of 
understanding that must become general if a lasting and real peace is to 
be established. 


II. Contributions to the Members of the A. I. H. P. 
The members of the Institute received: 


A reproduction of a Sixteenth century painting showing Cosmas 
and Damian, the Patron Saints of Pharmacy (Christmas, 1945) ; 


Proceedings of the meetings held at Columbus, Ohio, on September 
10, 1943. Reprint from Am. Journ. Pharm. Ed. 7, 1943 (No. 4, Octo- 
ber) ; 
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A brochure, “The First Wisconsin State Board of Pharmacy, A 
Play”; 

A reprint of a paper “Birth Bicentennial of Famed Pharmacist: 
M. H. Klaproth.” published in the Journ. Am. Pharm. Assoc. Pract. Ed. 
4, 1943 (No. 11, November) ; 


A copy of Pharmaceutical Archives 14, 1943 (No. 3, May) contain- 
ing the article “The Reagent Bottles of William Procter, Jr.”; 


Copies of Pharmaceutical Archives 15, 1944 (No. 2, March and No. 
3, May) containing the article “How Chemicals Entered the Official 
Pharmacopeeias” ; 


A reprint of a paper “Pharmacy and Aviation,” published in Bul- 
letin of the History of Medicine 15. 1944 (No. 3, March). 


III. Articles by the Director (not mentioned above) 


Furthermore, there appeared the following articles on pharmaceu- 
tico-historical subjects: 


“C. W. Scheele Still Helps Pharmacy,” The Wisconsin Druggist, 11, 
1943 (No. 9, September) ; 


“Credit to Pharmacy,” Chem. and Eng. News 21, 1943 (No. 17, Sep- 
tember 10); The Wisconsin Druggist 12, 1944 (No. 1, January); Amer. 
College of Apothecaries Bull. 4, 1944 (May); 


“Is the Concept ‘Pharmacy’ to Be Changed?”, The Wisconsin Drug- 
gist 12, 1944 (No. 4, April); 


“i” (where does this sign come from), The Wisconsin Druggist 12, 
1944 (No. 5, May); 


“Quinine Synthesized,” The Wisconsin Druggist 12, 1944 (No. 6, 
June) ; 


“The Caduceus,” The Wisconsin Druggist 12. 1944 (No. 6, June); 


“Compressed Tablet” (Centennial), Fall 1943 pharmaceutical issue 
of Abbott’s What’s New; 

“Quintessence, The Story of Extracts,” Spring 1944 pharmaceutical 
issue of Abbott’s What’s New; 


“Freedom of Pharmacy” (Pharmacy in Nazi Germany), American 
Druggist 108, 1943 (No. 3, September) ; 


“In 1618 British Pharmacists United” (survey on the development 
of pharmacy in Great Britain), American Druggist 108, 1943 (No. 4, 
October) ; 


“International Pharmacy” (The American point of view on the ques- 
tion of free practice of pharmacy as expressed on the International 
Pharmaceutical Congress held in Paris in 1867). American Druggist 
108, 1943 (No. 5, November) ; 

“The Development of American Pharmacy” (the beginnings of 
pharmaceutical legislation in the U. S. A.), American Druggist 109, 1944 
(No. 1, January); 
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“The Retail Drug Store, Cradle of the American Pharmaceutical In- 
dustry,” American Druggist 109, 1944 (No. 2, February) ; 

“How Pharmacy Has Protected the Public Health” (the decisive 
part played by American pharmacy in the fight against the importation 
and use of adulterated drugs), American Druggist 109, 1944 (No. 3. 
March) ; 

“The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Death of John Michael Maisch,” 
Amer. Journ. Pharm. 116, 1944 (No. I, January) ; 

“The Development of the Pharmaceutical Textbook, a Synopsis,” 
Am. Journ, Pharm. Ed. 8, 1944 (No. 3, July); 

College of Pharmacy Associations,” Am. Journ. Pharm. Ed. 
1944 (No. 3, July). 


IV. Pictorial History of Pharmacy 


8, 


The publication of historical pages in the American Professional 
Pharmacist has been continued. Since the time after the third report 
of the Director of the Institute (See Am. Journ. Pharm. Educ. 7, 1944, 
No. 4, October, and the reprint sent to the members of the Institute), 
pictures and explanatory notes concerning the following topics have 
been published: 


Florentine Pharmacopeeia of 1573......... 9, No. 7, July 1943 
Florentine Pharmacopeeia of 1789.......... 9, No. 8, August 1943 
Valerius Cordus (1515-1544) ............. 9, No. 9, September 1943 
Dispensatorium Valerii Cordi 1546. 9, No. 10, October 1943 
Dispensatorium Valerii Cordi 1568........ 9, No. 11, November 1943 
Dispensatorium Valerii Cordi 1652........ 9, No. 12, December 1943 


.Dispensatorium Valerii Cordi 1666........10, No. 1, January 1944 
Basilius Besler (1561-1624), Phar- 

macist and Botanist.................... ...-.-10, No. 2, February 1944 
The Augsburg Pharmacopeeia of 1564..10, No. 3, March 1944 
The Augsburg Pharmacopeia of 1613..10, No. 4, April 1944 
Preparation of Theriaca..........................10, No. 5, May 1944 
Pharmaceutical Texts of Jean de 

Renau, in Latin (1608) and in 

French translation .......10, Nos. 6 and 7, June and 

July 1944 


V. Addresses and Exhibitions 


On the occasion of the meeting of District 4 of the Boards and Col- 
leges of Pharmacy held at Madison, Wisconsin, on May 1 and 2, 1944, an 
exhibition was shown giving an idea of “The Development of the Pharma- 
ceutical Textbook in Italy, France, Spain, Germany, England and the 
United States of America.” Before the same group the Director of the 
A. I. H. P. read a paper on “The History of District 4 of Boards and 
Colleges of Pharmacy.” On May 23, 1944, the Director addressed the 
Michigan Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association at De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Other talks were given during the year before various student and 
civil groups. 
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VI. Bibliography 


On the instigation of Dr. C. O. Lee, Chairman of the Committee on 
Libraries of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the Di- 
rector of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy compiled 
a Select Bibliography on History, Ethics, and Literature of Pharmacy. 
In all probability this bibliography will be published in the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. The members of the Institute 
will be furnished with reprints. 


VII. Castiglioni “Festschrift” 


The Director of the Institute was honored by an invitation to co- 
operate in a “Festschrift” containing contributions of the foremost con- 
temporary historians of medicine and science and intended to be pub- 
lished on the occasion of the seventieth birthday of the meritorious his- 
torian of medicine Arturo Castiglioni, formerly Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Padua, now at Yale University. This opportunity to present 
pharmacy side by side with the related sciences was gladly made use of. 
Unfortunately, the publication was delayed because of difficulties in the 
procurement of paper and in getting the books bound. The essay of the 
Director of the Institute is entitled “Retail Pharmacy as the Nucleus of 
Pharmaceutical Industry.” It is intended to furnish the members of the 
Institute with reprints. 


VIII. Correspondence and Historical Information 


The correspondence of the Director of the Institute underwent a 
gradual change not as much as to the numbers of letters. etc., received 
and written but as to their kind. There was a decrease in letters from 
pharmacists and pharmacy students which finds its explanation in the 
present emergency, and a considerable increase in inquiries, etc., on the 
part of people outside of pharmacy, physicians, chemists, people active 
in writing for newspapers and journals, etc. 


The assistance of the Director in questions belonging (or thought 
to belong) to the field of the history of pharmacy was asked for and 
given in still more cases than during the year before. Furthermore 
these cases were in general more important. It was on the basis of real 
and helpful cooperation with both parties being beneficiaries that a still 
closer connection developed between the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy on the one side and the Johns Hopkins Institute of the 
History of Medicine or the History of Science Society respectively on 
the other. 

In his capacity as a member of the committee compiling the annual 
“Bibliography of the History of Medicine in the United States and Can- 
ada,” published in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, the Director 
of the A. I. H. P. has for the 1943 issue again contributed the list of 
publications concerning pharmacy (Bull. Hist. Med. 15, 1944:538-541) 


[X. Connectton With Abroad 


1. South America. 


There exists now a regular exchange of publications between the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy and the meritorious Di- 
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rector of the Institute of the History of Medicine at the University of 
Buenos Aires and Editor of the “Revista Argentina De Historia De La 
Medicina.” Professor Juan Ramon Beltran. 

A very pleasant and fruitful exchange of publications (and of opin- 
ion) exists, furthermore, between the Director of the A. I. H. P. and Dr. 
Paoblo Osvaldo Wolff, internationally known expert and historian in all 
questions of drug addiction and Editor of “La Prensa Medica Argen- 
tina.” 

Very interesting historical papers were received by Professor Fran- 
cisco Cignoli, Universidad Nacional Del Litoral, Rosario, Argentina, and 
from Dr. Carlos Henrique Liberalli, Instituto Medicamenta, Fontoura 
and Serpe, Las Paulo. Brazil. 


2. England. 


The connections of the Institute with the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain continued to be pleasant and fruitful. 


3. Australia. 

An exchange of publications was started with the School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine (Professor Harvey Sutton) at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney. 


X. Future Plans 


Among the future plans the following items are foremost: 

1. The cooperation of the A. I. H. P. in the period of reconstruction 
after the war. 

2. The publication of a biography of the late Dr. Edward Kremers. 

3. The revival of the annual Seminar of the A. I. H. P. 


The collection and preparation of materia] for a History of Phar- 
maceutical Education in the United States will be continued. 


All the features which have become in some way the routine work 
of the A. I. H. P. as for instance, the historical page in the American 
Professional Pharmacist, the addresses and papers of the Director, the 
correspondence and historical assistance and information will be taken 
eare of as before. 


New tasks will be welcomed and approached as they arise and prove 
worthy of attention. 

The aim of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy will 
remain unchanged. It tends to make the pharmacist be and feel as a 
citizen of the world of intelligence, science and responsibility at large 
and to secure for him the benefits of this citizenship within and without 
his profession. 


D. Report of the Treasure) 


The treasurer, Mr. Sylvester H. Dretzka, expressed his satisfaction 
about the growing recognition and support that the A. I. H. P. has found 
among the members of wholesale and manufacturing pharmacy. In the 
fact that the number of individual members is still very low, he saw an- 
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other proof for the necessity of the Institute, the educational work of 
which has just begun and has still not reached the masses of the Amer- 
ican retail druggists. 
Mr. Dretzka submitted the following: 
FINANCIAL REPORT FOR FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING JULY 1, 
1943. AND ENDING JUNE 30, 1944 


Receipts 
Cash in Bank—July 1, 1943 $1,197.74 
Receipts— Memberships—Individual $ 270.00 
—Constituent 75.00 
—Supporting 50.00 
Dr. Urdang from Honorariums 615.00 
Sale of Scheele Brochures 59.95 


Special Contributions: 
Wisconsin Wholesale Druggists—$2,000.00 


namely: 
McKesson-Robbins Co. 500.00 
F. Dohmen Co. 400.00 
Yahr-Lange, Inc. 800.00 
Mutual Drug Co. 300.00 
Dane County Druggists, Wisconsin 103.17 
Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, III. 500.00 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, New York, N. Y. 2,500.00 
Total Receipts 6,173.12 
TOTAL $7,370.86 
Disbursements 
Dr. Urdang, Director—Salary $2.300.00 
—Travel Expenses 126.90 
Expenses—Council Members 51.62 
Printing and Stationery 35.75 
Brochures and Reprints 15.11 
Photos and Mounting 25.50 
Corporate Seal 5.75 
Book Premium ‘ 3.50 
Dues—American Institute of the History 
of Medicine 10.00 
Total Disbursements $2,574.13 
Cash in Bank—June 30, 1944 4,796.73 
TOTAL $7,370.86 


Sylvester H: Dretzka, 
Treasurer 


Following the report of the treasurer, Dr. Urdang expressed his 
gratitude for the never failing readiness of Mr. Dretzka to give his serv- 
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ices to the Institute and to take advantage of every opportunity which 
could lead to financial support. 

On motion of Dr. Lee, seconded by Dr. Jack E. Orr, the reports of 
the President, the Secretary. the Director and the Treasurer were unan- 
imously accepted. 


E. Miscellaneous 


Following the presentation of samples of the publications of the In- 
stitute to be expected in the course of the next months—see the second 
paragraph in the report of the Director—, there developed a lively dis- 
cussion in which a series of questions were put and answered. No sug- 
gestions as to a change of policy were offered. On the contrary, those 
present agreed in their appreciation of the work done by the A. I. H. P. 
and in their approval of the way in which the Institute has been con- 
ducted. 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 P. M. 


George Urdang, Director 


The Twenty-second Annual Plant Science 
Seminar" 


The Twenty-Second Annual Plant Science Seminar was held at the 
School of Pharmacy of Western Reserve University, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 5-6, 1944. Streamlined programs seem to be the order of the 
day, and as last year, the usual five-day program was condensed into 
two days. Five sessions were held: three on Tuesday and two on Wed- 
nesday. Outstanding events on the 1944 program were a Seminar Din- 
ner held at the Tudor Arms Hotel and addressed by Mr. Edward Bly- 
thin, Vice-President of Western Reserve University, and Dr. Arthur B. 
Williams of the Cleveland Museum of Natura! History and ecologist for 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Park System; a tour through the Cleveland 
Branch of the Army Medical Library under the direction of Major 
Thomas E. Keys, Officer-in-Charge and an all-day visit to Squire Val- 
leevue Farm, the outdoor teaching laboratory for botany and pharma- 
cognosy maintained by Western Reserve University. Talks by Dr. Hodg- 
man Stone and other members of the staff of Western Reserve were en- 
joyed by the members, and the usual round-table discussions were held. 


Of the many appealing features offered by the Plant Science Sem- 
inar, not the least is the opportunity to visit and study the flora of wide- 
ly scattered localities throughout the United States. The local secretary 
of the Seminar arranges to have available authorities on the local flora 
who offer the members, in the short time usually available, a survey of 

*A complete report of the 22nd Annua! Piant Science Seminar wil! be found 
in the Proceedings Namber (November 1944) of the Scientific Edition of the Journal! 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
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the plant life of the region, and assist them in finding specimens of par- 
ticular interest. This year the Seminar had the privilege of hearing 
Dr. Arthur Williams, who described the development of the forests in 
northern Ohio, and Dr. Hodgman Stone, whose excellent kodachromes 
of the plant life of the region were a delight to all. 


All pharmacognosists are interested in herbals and in the early lit- 
erature of plant lore. In the Army Medical Library the members had 
the unusual opportunity of seeing some 25,000 books and Arabic Manu- 
scripts among which were 500 or more, printed in the 15th century. 


On Wednesday, an all-day visit to the Squire Valleevue Farm with 
Dr. Franklin Bacon as the genial host and Mrs. Bacon as the charming 
and gracious hostess, was a rare delight to all privileged to attend. 
This farm comprises some 277 acres, of which over 100 are still in nat- 
ural unspoiled woodland. The remaining 177 acres are in fields, pas- 
tures and orchards, some thirty acres being devoted to the culture of 
medicinal plants. Acres of digitalis are grown to supply Lakeside Hos- 
pital and hundreds of other species are cultivated for experimental pur- 


poses, 


The wooded acres comprise the botanical garden and are traversed 
with a network of paths along which Dr. Bacon has naturalized hun- 
dreds of medicinal plants. Here the student may see and study these 
plants, growing unmolested in their natural habitat. At the time of the 
Seminar’s visit the Colchicums were blooming in profusion in thei: 
woodland setting. 


The Squire Valleevue Farm is maintained by Western Reserve 
University as a teaching center, a recreational center and as an experi- 
mental farm for use in connection with botany and pharmacognosy. 
Western Reserve University is indeed to be commended for establishing 
this outdoor laboratory for its students in pharmacy. Here the student 
has the splendid advantage to study medicinal plants growing in their 
natural state and under cultivation; to work in this outdoor laboratory 
and to observe the preparation of the drug from the growing plant and 

final transition into the finished pharmaceutical. The opportunity 
to observe the factors which make for the highest quality in the drug is 
indeed an educational privilege. How different from those schools whose 
Deans think that pharmacognosy consists merely of learning Latin titles 
and botanical sources. Dr. Bacon is also to be commended for the wealth 
of material he has introduced and naturalized 


The Squire Valleevue Farm also supplies hundreds of bushels of po- 

tatoes and apples to the University’s cafeterias and dormitories. Among 

1y desirable features is a recreation building where University 
groups may hold their outings and picnics. 


Over 60 members and guests attended the twenty-second annual 
meeting, which in the light of difficult transportation, accelerated pro 
grams in session and the usual exigent affairs of war-time, represented 
an unusually large attendance. Representatives from twelve Associa- 

on schools were in attendance: the University of Connecticut, the 
University of Illinois, the Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, the State 
University of lowa, the University of Maryland, the Massachusetts Col- 
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lege of Pharmacy, the University of Nebraska, the North Dakota State 
Agricultural College, the Ohio State University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, the University of Pittsburgh and West Virginia University. In 
addition representatives from the University of Alberta, from the Food 
and Drug Administration, from the American Medical Association Lab- 
oratories, from the National Wholesale Druggists Association, from Eli 
Lilly and Company, from Parke, Davis and Company and from S. B. 
Penick and Company were also present. 


The Plant Science Seminar is the only organization representing 
pharmacognosy in the United States. It is gratifying to observe that 
association laboratories, government laboratories and manufacturers 
are annually sending representatives to its meetings, but it is quite re- 
grettable to observe that but a bare twenty per cent of the schools and 
colleges holding membership in the A. A. C. P. had staff members at the 
twenty-second annual meeting. 


Elmer H. Wirth, Secretary 


To Whom the Message of Pharmacy Week? 


Another Pharmacy Week is now in progress. During this week 
special efforts are being expended for focusing the attention of the pub- 
lic on the professional side of the corner drug store. This is done, of 
course, for the purpose of elevating the profession in the public esteem. 


To accomplish this end, leading periodicals are carrying special 
features, radio programs are presenting special appeals, pharmaceutical 
associations are fostering special contests and other promotional schemes, 
and we pharmacists are being called upon to portray our professional 
character in special window and counter displays and in other ways. 
The value of such a concentrated campaign to project Pharmacy into 
the public consciousness cannot be questioned. 


But it is entirely possible that all of these efforts are misdirected 
and will come to naught. It is possible that a greater and more lasting 
effect might be realized if the effort were directed to and brought to 
bear solely upon us, the pharmacists. Perhaps it is to us that the mes- 
sage of Pharmacy Week should be emphasized in order that each of us 
might help in bringing about the elevation of the profession through his 
actions and practices throughout the year. 


Too many pharmacists consider the professional side of their call- 
ing as a privilege which will come to them in spite of anything that they 
might do to discourage such trust by the public. Many others recognize 
their privilege but forget that privilege is always accompanied by re- 
sponsibility. 

The divergence between the preachings and practices of many of 
these pharmacists constitutes an insult to the public intelligence. It is 
as though they expect that during times such as Pharmacy Week some 
miraculous soporific will be administered to the public in quantity suf- 
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ficient not only to produce a complete public amnesia to past events but 
also to promote a prolonged anesthesia which will favor oversight or 
forgetfulness of things yet to come. 

Reputation, whether personal or professional, is an intangible thing, 

built very slowly and with infinite care over a period of years but ca- 
pable of being entirely ruined during one thoughtless moment. Profes- 
sional reputation can be built only upon the solid foundation of sincere 
and whole-hearted cooperation of all who engage in the profession. 
Furthermore, once built it must be jealously guarded, from within as 
well as from without. 
Pharmacists themselves must be the ones who labor to build the 
reputation of Pharmacy. All pharmacists must cooperate to this end. 
There can be no place in the program for the lazy or apathetic who wish 
only to sit back and enjoy the fruits of the labors of others. These, to- 
gether with the disgruntled and the insincere, work only toward profes- 
sional oblivion. Unfortunately, each of these represents the entire pro- 
fession in his own community, and the reputation of the practice cannot 
be higher than the standards of the practitioner. 

It is only when ALL pharmacists will conduct themselves and their 
establishments in a strictly ethical and professional manner, not during 
one week of the year but throughout every hour of every day of every 
week, that we will deserve to receive and retain the public recognition 
for which we clamor. When that goal has been attained, Pharmacy will 
have reached its rightful place in the sun, Pharmacy Week will be every 
week, and special observances will be as unnecessary to us as they are to 


the other professions. 
George E. Crossen, 


Drake University 


Scientific and Educational Papers Published by the 
Faculties of the Colleges of Pharmacy During 
the Calendar Year 1943 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy 
Kirch, E. R. 

Determination of p-Aminobenzoic Acid With O. Bergeim. 
Journal of Biol. Chem. 148, 455 (1943). 
Excretion of Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, and Pantothenic 
Acid in Human Sweat. With T. Cornbleet dnd O. Bergeim. 
Journal A. M. A., 122, 426 (1943). 
Determination of Nicotinic Acid. With R. Martinek and G. L. 
Webster. Journal Biol. Chem., 149, 245 (1943). 
Ascorbic Acid in Sweat. With T. Cornbleet and O. Bergeim. 
Proc. Sor Exp. Biol. and Med., 54, 307 (1943). 
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Maher, F. T. 
Pharmacologic Development of Sulfonamides, Ann. Otol Rhin. 
and Laryng.. 52, 165 (1943). 
Mechanism of Action of Sulfonamide Drugs, Hospital Manage- 
ment, 56, 70 (1943). 
Shkolnik, Samuel 
Sales Tax on Prescriptions. Drug Progress, March, pages 9-10. 
Narcotic Drugs and Records. Drug Progress, September, page 
14. 
| The Pharmacy Corps. Drug Progress, October. pages 13 and 21. 
Fair Trade and O. P. A. Drug Progress, November, page 12. 
Current Income Tax Reports. Drug Progress, December, page 
11. 


Templeton, Lawrence 
Manufacturing in the Hospital Pharmacy. Journal A. Ph. A.., 
Practical Edition, Vol. JV, No. 11 (1943). 
Considerations Governing Manufacturing in the Hospital Phar- 
macy. Hospital Management, January, 1944. (A reprint of 
“Manufacturing in the Hospital Pharmacy” from Journal A. 
Ph. A., Practical Edition, Vol. JV, No. 11 (1943). 
Preparacion de Productos Farmaceuticos en el Hospital. El 
Farmaceutico, April, 1944, Vol. XX, No. 4, 38. (A reprint in 
Spanish of an article appearing in Journal A. Ph. A., Practical 
Edition, Vol. JV, No. 11 (1944). 

* Terry, R. E. 

Report of the Committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards of the American Association of Colleges of Pharma- 
cy for 1943. Amer. Jour. of Pharmaceutical Education, Vol. 7, 
497 (1943). 

Webster, G. L. 
Determination of Nicotinic Acid. With E. R. Kirch and R. G. 
Martinek. Jour. Biol. Chem., 149, 245 (1943). 

Wirth, E. H. 
Pine Oil. N. F. Bulletin, 9, 168 (1943). 
Proceedings of the 20th Plant Science Seminar. Jour. A. Ph. 
A., Scientific Edition, 32, 442 (1943). 
Proceedings of the 21st Plant Science Seminar. Jour. A. Ph. 
A., Scientific Edition, 32, 443 (1943). 
Bulletins of the Sub-committee on Pharmacognosy, of the N. F. 
Revision Committee. 


Long Island University, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
Cheney, Ralph H. 
Medicinal Uses of Drug Plants Cultivated in the Medicinal 
Plant Garden of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Brooklyn Bot- 
anic Garden Record, Vol. 32. No. 3, 187 (1943). 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy 
Gisvold, Ole and Rogers, C. H. 
| The Chemistry of Plant Constituents (Revised edition). Bur- 
gess Publishing Company, Minneapolis, 1943. 484 pages. 
Rogers. C. H. 
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Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (Revised edition). Lea 
and Febiger, Philadelphia, 1943. 638 pages. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy 
Henry, Frank R. 
A Constant Level Device for Water Baths. The Chemist An- 
alyst (J. T. Baker Chemical Co.). 
Stuhr, E. T., Christensen, B. E., and Wong, Edgar 
Assay of Oregon Ergot. Jour. A. Ph. A., Scientific Edition, 
| Vol. XXXII, No. 9. 241 (1943), 


Philadelpia College cf Pharmacy and Science 
Cook, E. Fullerton 
Pharmacy a Profession. Am. J. Pharm., 115, 147 (1943). 
Two Decades of U. S. P. Vitamins. Jbid., 115, 147 (1943) 
Gershenfeld, Louis 
Sterile Medicaments. Am. J. Pharm., 115, 5 (1943). 
Griffith, Ivor 
William Procter, Jr., Father of American Pharmacy. Am. J. 
Pharm. 115, 406 (1943). 
Haas, Theodor Phillip 
If Two Do the Same (The Convergence in Stem Succulents) 
Cactus and Succulent Journal, Dec., 1943. 
The Life Work of a Great Botanist. Parks and Recreation, 
May, June, 1943. 
The Botanical Garden of Munich-Nymphenburg. I/bid., March, 
April, 1943. 
Slants on Plants. /bid., Jan., 1943. 
Harrisson, Joseph W. E. and LeGalley, D. P. 
Improvement of Color Vision by Vitamin Intake. Am. J. 
Pharm., 115, 95 (1943). 


LeGalley, Donald P. and Harrisson, J. W. E. 
Improvement of Color Vision by Vitamin Intake. Am. J 
Pharm., 115, 95 (1943). 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 

srodie. D. C 
A Preparatory Course in X-ray Technic. American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education 7, 375 (1943). 

DeKay, H. G. and Baron, Bertha 
Preparations of Phenyl Mercuric Benzoate and Their Bacteri 
cidal Value. Jour. A. Ph. A. 32. 294 (1943) 

DeKay, H. G. and MacAulay, W. C. 
How to Make an Inexpensive Drying Cabinet. Jour. A. Ph. A. 
Practical Edition, 4, 407 (1943). 

DeKay, H. G. and Kendall, Harry L. 
Sulfa Drugs Bulletin, Indiana Pharmaceutical Association, 
October, 1945. 

Jenkins, Glenn L. and Hartung, Walter H. 
The Chemistry of Organic Medicinal Products. 675 pages, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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Jenkins, Glenn L. and Murphy, H. W. 
Synthesis of Compounds Related to Lysergic Acid. Jour. A. 
Ph. A., Scientific Edition, 32. 85 (1943). 


Jenkins, Glenn L. 

Topical Sulfanilamide Therapy. The Indiana Pharmacist, 25, 

No. 7, 280 (1943). 

Modern Pharmaceutical Practice. The Indiana Pharmacist, 25, 

No. 8, 328 (1943). 

Drugs from Molds. The Indiana Pharmacist, 25. No. 10, 398 

(1943). 
Malaria and Antimalarials. The Indiana Pharmacist, 25, No. 

11, 421 (1943); Jbid., No. 12, 470. 


Lee, C. O. 
A Story of Soap. Purdue Pharmacist, 2D, 54 (1943). 
Lee, C. O. and Johnston. G. W. 
A Study of Hydrophile Ointment Bases. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
Scientific Edition, 32, 25 (1943). : 
A Radioactive Method of Testing Absorption from Ointment 
Bases. J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., Scientific Edition, 32, 278 (1943). 
Lee, C. O. and Wiebelhaus, Virgil 
A Study of the Precipitation in Fluidextract of Senna. J. Am. 
Pharm. Assoc., Scientific Edition, 82. 165 (1943). 


State College of Washingten, School of Pharmacy 
Gilliland, H. V., Kaufman, K. L. and Bang, H. 
A Study of the Assays of the Powdered Extracts of Certain 
Salanaceous Drugs. J. Am. Prarm. Assoc., 32, 326 (1943). 


Special Lectures: 
White. A. I. 
“The Production and Development of Cosmetics in the 
Drug Store.” 
“Adjusted Solutions.’ 
Both presented at the Summer School of the Pharmaceutical! 
Association of British Columbia in June, 1943. 


Human Interest Notes 


Dr. Edwin D. Lyman, son of Dean and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, wa 
graduated from the College of Medicine of the University of Nebraska 
at the September commencement. He began his service as an intern i! 
the Medical College of Virginia Hospital on October 1. 


Dr. Charles V. Netz of the University of Minnesota attended the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 


Science which was held at Cleveland the week following the pharmacy 
meetings. 


| 
| 
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Dean Charles H. Rogers, University of Minnesota, attended a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Pharmacists in Government Service in Wash- 
ington on August 21-22. 


Dr. George Urdang, Director of the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy, attended the meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association in New York in September. 


Professor and Mrs. W. D. Richtmann of the University of Wiscon- 
sin spent a summer month in Golden, Colorado, with their son, William, 
who is an instructor in the Colorado School of Mines. 


Lt. David Schlichting, son of Dean Schlichting, St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy, now on active duty in France, was one of the first twenty 
successful candidates for a commission in the newly formed Pharmacy 
Corps of the United States Army. 


Mr. Robert Lind, president of St. Louis College of Pharmacy, has 
recovered from a recent operation for which we are grateful and Mr. 
Frederick Sultan, treasurer, has been ill for several months and for him 
we pray for a speedy recovery. 


Anthony De Gaspari, 1942, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, has been 
awarded the Soldier’s Medal and a citation for heroism in Naples, Italy. 


Marjorie N. Pickett, PhM 1/c, University of Colorado, 1940, is in 
charge of the pharmacy of the naval hospital at Mare Island. This 
pharmacy compounds on the average of 2,000 prescriptions daily. 


While enroute to the Cleveland meetings, Prof. D. W. O’Day visited 
his cousin, John Detweiler, who is chief engineer for the water depart- 
ment of the city of Omaha and while in Cleveland he visited with Miss 
Grace Currie, a biology teacher in the Cleveland public schools who has 
been a frequent student at the University Science Lodge which was man- 
aged by Prof. O’Day during the summer months. 


Dr. R. G. Gustavson, president of the University of Colorado, is re- 
cuperating after an appendectomy. Dean W. F. Dyde is carrying on the 
president’s duties during his absence. 


Arnold E. Mason, until a year ago was an instructor in the Creigh- 
ton University College of Pharmacy, is now connected with the Food 
and Drug Administration in Washington as a pharmacologist and is en- 
gaged in research in biochemistry at Georgetown University. 


Eleven members of the faculty and graduate students of Purdue 
University attended the Cleveland meetings. 


Dr. C. J. Zufall of Purdue recently visited the School of Pharmacy 
of the University of Illinois in order to counsel with the members of the 
faculty on researches being carried on by them in their medicinal plant 
gardens. 

Mr. Carl D. Lovotti of Lovotti’s Professional Prescription Pharma- 


cy of San Francisco has recently purchased the Ascoli collection of an- 
tique majalicas. He is now planning his post-war ideal prescription 
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pharmacy around this collection of Italian pharmacy ware and murals, 
now being painted, of Hippocrates. Procter, Scheele, and Pellectier. 


For approximately a year Professor Zada M. Cooper has been en- 
gaged in writing a history of the College of Pharmacy of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa from its organization in 1885 to date. Miss Cooper’s 
long and intimate connection with that institution qualifies her especially 
for that very worthwhile effort. When it is written we hope to see that 
she has included in it, not only the contribution of that unit of the uni- 
versity to the state’s educational system but its contribution to phar- 
maceutical education throughout the nation as well. Without that con- 
tribution the history of the college of pharmacy would not be complete. 


Announcement comes that Dr. and Mrs. Henry Baldwin Ward cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary September 11, at their home at 
Urbana, Illinois. Dr. Ward was the first dean of the College of Medicine 
of the University of Nebraska and was largely responsible for the estab- 
lishing of the College of Pharmacy in that institution. Later as per- 
manent secretary of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science he was active in promoting the Pharmacy Sub-section in that as- 
sociation. Since his retirement Dr. Ward has devoted his energies to 
the nation-wide effort of conserving wild life in America in which he, as a 
great lover of nature, has always been zealously interested. Since his 
retirement in 1933 from the chairmanship of the department of zoology 
of the University of Illinois, the Wards have continued to make their 
home in Urbana where they ave one of the community’s most respected 
and beloved couples. 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest 
New Books 


Synopsis of Clinical Laboratery Methods by W. E. Bray, B. A, 
M. D., Professor of Clinical Pathology, University of Virginia; Director 
of Clinical Laboratories, University of Virginia Hospital; Third Edition, 
1944. 528 pages. Illustrated. The C. V. Moshy Company, St. Louis. 
Price $5.00. 


This book in its third edition is just what the name implies 
concise, complete, factual synopsis of its subject. It has been eight 
years since the second edition was published and although the main 
form of the book has not been changed for this new third edition, por- 
tions have been rewritten and new materia] added. Additions have 
been made to the section on Parasites, to the section on Urinalysis, and 
to the section on Hematology. Other additions include the more recent 
tests for Rh, anti-Rh, cold agglutinins, sub-group incompatibilities, 
classification of streptococci, pathogenicity of staphylococci, and group- 
ing of Salmonella. More text illustrations, color plates, and charts 
have been included. Special mention must be made of the beautiful 
color plates which add to the lucidity of the text material. The book 
is noteworthy in the fact that it is designed to give a maximum of 
helpful information in a minimum of time. K. K. K. 


a 
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Resolutions and Recommendations 


Adopted by the American Pharmaceutical Association at Its 
Ninety-Second Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio 
September 7-9, 1944 


Recommendations of President Ivor Griffith 


No. 3. Recipe Book—It is recommended that the Committee on 
Publications be directed to study the possibility of eliminating the Recipe 
Book as such, instituting in its place two separate publications: one, 
under a more dignified title, being distinctly a book of therapeutic agents 
and formulations, done in a dignified fashion and lending the authority 
of the Association to every monograph within its pages; the other, a 
modern compilation of technical and industrial formulas of practical use 
to the pharmacist. 


Dispositicn—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions with the 
suggestion that it would be unwise to eliminate the Recipe Book but that 
the Committee on Publications should give careful consideration to the 
recommendations. This action was approved by the House of Delegates 
and the General Session. Referred by the Council to the Committee on 
Publications for action. 


No. 7. Relations with Other Associations—It is recommended that 
a special committee of the Council be appointed to develop a plan where- 
by this Association finds means to assemble during the period of its an- 
nual convention the Presidents and Executive Secretaries of all the na- 
tional pharmaceutical organizations, not just to inaugurate another for- 
mal organization but for the purpose of exchanging ideas and to develop 
a friendly, useful fusion of all elements in pharmacy. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions, with the 
suggestion that the proposed meeting be held during the winter months 
in Washington, D. C., and be sponsored jointly with the N. A. R. D. 
Adopted by the House of Delegates and General Session. Held in abey- 
ance by the Council pending further consideration and discussion with 
N. A. R. D. officials. 


No. 8. Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy—It is recommended 
that the American Pharmaceutical Association initiate and bring to fru- 
ition a Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy which shall include proper 
representation from Canada as well as from the South and Central 
American countries, the Congress to be held at the Headquarters Build- 
ing of the A. Ph. A. The purpose of this Congress shall be to exchange 
ideas on a forthright, mutual basis, to improve pharmaceutical service 
and further to cement ties between the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

"Inasmuch as our space is limited and these resolutions wil! appear in full in the 
publication of the American Pharmaceutical Association we are selecting for printing 
only those which have a very special interest in and bearing upon the work of the 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. There were 31 resolutions presented 
In making this selection we have retained the original numbers. 
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Disposition—Approved in principle by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. Adopted by the House of Delegates and General Session. Re- 
ferred by the Council to the Committee on Policy and Planning for study 
in connection with a similar recommendation made by the Chairman of 
the N. F. Committee in connection with Pan-American drug standards. 


Resolution from the Committee on Professional Relations 


No. 9. National Council on Professional Relations—Resolved that 
the American Pharmaceutical Association endorse the organization of a 
National Council on Professional Relations to consist of representatives 
from the A. Ph. A., N. A. R. D., N. A. B. P. and A. A. C. P. which 
shall coordinate the professional relations activities of these various as- 
sociations with the other public health professions and agencies. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions. Adopted 
by the House of Delegates and the General Session. Referred by the 
Council to the November Joint Meeting of the Council and the N. A. 
R. D. Executive Committee. 


No. 12. National Pharmacy Committee on Public Information, Inc. 


Resolved, That the A. Ph. A. express its approval of the principles 
and objectives of the National Pharmacy Committee on Public Informa- 
tion but urge that, in the formulation of its policies and programs, it 
seek the advice and guidance of the A. Ph. A., N. A. R. D., N. A. B. P. 
and A. A. C. P. in order that the course it pursues will be in accord with 
the views of exeperienced leaders of these long-established national as- 
sociations. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions. Adopted 
by the House of Delegates and the General Session. Listed by the Coun- 
cil among actions already taken and called to the attention of officers of 
the A. A.C. P. and N. A. B. P. 


Resolution from the Committee on Status 
of Pharmacists in Government Service 


No. 13. Army Pharmacy Corps—Resolved, That the A. Ph. A. re- 
quest the Surgeon General of the United States Army to place the Phar- 
macy Corps, made possible by Congressional legislation last year, into 
effective operation immediately and that the complement of 72 officers 
made possible by this legislation be appointed without delay, and that 
the Pharmacy Corps be extended to the Army of the United States, and 
be it further, 


Resolved, That we recommend that previous understandings with 
respect to assignment of inducted pharmacists to the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army be carried out and that arrangements be made so that 
such pharmacists will relieve those men of limited experience and train- 
ing who are now assigned to perform pharmaceutical functions. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions. Adopted 
by the House of Delegates and the General Session. Referred by the 


| 
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Council to the Chairman of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in 
the Government Service for action. 


Resolutions from the Committee on Resolutions 


No. 16. Pharmacy in the Navy—WHEREAS, the report of the 
Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service indi- 
cates that appropriate measures have been instituted looking toward the 
improvement of pharmaceutical services in the Navy: therefvre be it 


Resolved, That the American Pharmaceutical Association in conven- 
tion assembled express its appreciation of the cordial and understanding 
attitude of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the United States 
Nav Vy. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions. Adopted 
by the House of Delegates and the General Session. Transmitted by ap- 
propriate letter to the Surgeon General of the Navy upon vote of the 


Council. 


Resolution and Recommendations from the 


Committee on Policy and Planning 


No. 19. Joint Committee on Physical Fitness—Resolved, That the 
American Pharmaceutical Association accept the invitation of the Joint 
Committee on Physical Fitness to participate in the national effort for 
the promotion of physical fitness among the civilian population and that 
the Committee on Policy and Planning be requested to investigate the 
possibilities of service to be rendered by American Pharmacy in this 
field and report a plant of procedure and action to the Council for action 
at the earliest possible date. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions Adopted 

the House of Delegates and by the General Session. Referred by the 
Council to the Committee on Policy and Planning for action 

No. 20. Fact-Finding Studies—It is recommended that one, two o 

three of the following fact-finding studies be undertaken as soon as 
possible and that it be made a part of the duty of the administrative of- 
ficers of the American Pharmaceutical Association to secure the funds 
and personne! th which to carry on such study or studies. 


Study No. I 


An over-a irvey of the adequacy of Pharmaceutical Services sup 
plied to the people of the United States through retail pharmacies and 
the development of recommendations for maintaining such services at 

highest level of efficiency for the benefit of the public. 


Study No. Il 


\ rve e extent to which present laws and regulations are 
ie iate in providing protection for the pet ple of the United States in 
he matter of distribution of drugs and medicines. This will include a 

and analysis of State and Federal laws controlling drug distribu 


+) 


ind a determination of the most efficient methods of utilizing the 
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services of pharmacists and avoiding indiscriminate and unsupervised 
drug distribution through trade agencies which are incompetent to as- 
sume responsibility for the proper distribution of materials directly af- 
fecting the life and health of the public. 


Study No. III 


A survey of the factors which influence the public and professional 
acceptance of pharmacists as men and women of scientific attainments. 
This will include ethical and professional concepts of the relation of 
pharmacy to medicine and public health not as viewed by pharmacists 
alone but also as viewed by scientists in related fields and by the intel- 
ligent public. 


Disposition—The Committee or Resolutions recommended referral 
to the Council for favorable consideration. Approved by the House of 
Delegates and by the General Session. Referred by the Council to the 
Committee on Policy and Planning with instructions to submit an out- 
line for a project based on Study No. II. 


No. 21. Pharmacy in the U. S. Public Health Service—It is recom- 
mended that a committee of properly qualified pharmacists be put at the 
disposal of the United States Public Health Service to undertake a study 
of the organization of the United States Public Health Service and its 
functions which impinge upon pharmacy and make recommendations for 
the greater utilization of trained pharmaceutical personnel by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Such a committee could also point out studies which 
the Public Health Service should undertake in the field of Pharmacy in 
order to establish uniform procedures in the handling of poisons, hyp- 
notic drugs and dangerous or deleterious substances. 


Disposition—Approved by the Committee on Resolutions. Adopted 


by the House of Delegates and the General Session. Held in abeyance 
by the Council pending a request for action from the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 


Recommendation from the Address of Inceming 
President George A. Moulton 


No. 28. Pharmaceutical Curriculum—I recommend that the Ameri 
can Pharmaceutical Association representatives on the “National Sylla- 
bus Committee” bring the importance of curriculum adjustments to meet 
present day pharmaceutical educational requirements to the very early 
attention of the committee now engaged in revising the Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus. This matter is more urgent now than ever, as we are about 
to enter the postwar period of education, with its manifold problems. 


Disposition—The Conucil referred this to the seven A. Ph. A. mem- 
bers of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus for instruction and 
information. 
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